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THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE ARMY 
UNDER THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE 


My position as the senior officer on the active list of the army— 
although alas! no longer fit for active service—after Their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke of Cambridge and Prince of Wales, induces me 
to make a few observations upon the services rendered to the Queen, 
to the country, and to the army by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge 
during the period of nearly forty years for which he has been in 
chief command of the army. 

The military career of the Duke of Cambridge in the British 
army commenced in 1837, when he was in his nineteenth year, and 
after he had received a previous military training in the army of 
Hanover, which, until the accession of the Queen to the throne of 
Great Britain, had been under the Duke’s father as Viceroy, and the 
traditions of which were bound up with those of the British army, 
with whom they had served with so much honour and distinction 
during the Peninsular War. On joining the British army the Duke 
went through all the details of regimental duties, of which he made 
himself thoroughly master; so much so that I have frequently heard 
it stated by a former Brigade Major in the North-Eastern District, 
in which the Duke was serving with his regiment, that he was the 
only commanding officer who, when critical observations were made 
on the returns of his regiment, took the trouble personally to attend 
at the Brigade office to explain, when he gave convincing proof that 
he had not only signed the returns when presented to him, but that 
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he had examined them personally, in their minutest details, and was 
perfectly acquainted with the interior economy of his regiment. 
This fact is recalled as a convincing proof of the conscientious 
determination of His Royal Highness as a young man to master the 
first principles of his profession, not only in the more captivating 
part of his work in manceuvring, but in all those minute and irksome 
details which constitute the A B C of the profession, and without an 
intimate knowledge of which any officer in the high position of 
Command-in-Chief would often find himself in great difficulties and 
entirely dependent upon his subordinates. 

The result has been, as is acknowledged in the army, that no man 
possesses a more thorough knowledge of the interior economy of all 
branches of the army—Cavalry, Artillery, and Infantry—in all their 
details than the Duke, and the same may be said of his powers of 
manceuvring troops in the field. 

After this preparation His Royal Highness served for two years 
as Colonel on the Staff in the Ionian Islands; then for five years as 
Major-General commanding the Dublin District ; after which he was 
Inspector-General of Cavalry for two years, and then went to the 
Crimea in command of a division, with which he was present, and 
took a conspicuous part in the battle of the Alma, in the march 
round by Mackenzie’s farm to the plateau overlooking Sevastopol, 
and the operations against it up to and including the battle of 
Inkerman, in which he greatly distinguished himself. He then 
went on board H.M.S. Retribution, commanded by Captain (since 
Admiral) Sir James Drummond, and was in her during the terrific 
storm off Balaclava on the 14th of November, 1854, when the 
Retribution’s guns were thrown overboard, two of her cables had 
parted, and she was straining for several hours with all her power 
against the gale, to ease her last cable, so near to the cliffs that an 
onlooker said that at one moment she was not more than a biscuit’s 
throw from them, and when several ships, among others the Prince, 
with its valuable lives and freight, were breaking up close to her. 

The experience of this storm for the Duke and other passengers 
on board the Retribution who had nothing to do with the working of 
the ship, and had only to wait patiently on God’s will for His decision 
as to their fate, which to human observers seemed almost inevitable, 
must have been, as the Duke is reported to have said at the time, far 
more trying than the battle of Inkerman, in which he had taken 
part only nine days previously. The safety of the ship, under 
Providence, was due to the cool courage, great resource, and skilful 
seamanship of the distinguished officer who commanded her, and who 
has so lately passed away from among us. 

After this very varied experience of nearly nineteen years, His 
Royal Highness was appointed, in July 1856, Commander-in-Chief, in 
succession to the late Viscount Hardinge, almost immediately after 
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the peace concluded at Paris on the 31st of March of that year. 
Rightly to appreciate the work of the Duke of Cambridge in this 
position, it is necessary to recall to mind the constitution of the 
military forces of the Empire, both as to their administration and 
employment two years previously. 

At the commencement of 1854 the regular forces of the country 
were divided in two distinct military establishments, exclusive of the 
Indian army, and might almost have been regarded as two distinct 
armies: one, consisting of Cavalry and Infantry, under the immediate 
command of the ‘Commander-in-Chief of the Army ;’ the other, includ- 
ing Artillery, Engineers, and Sappers and Miners, under the command 
of the Master-General of the Ordnance. The Commander-in-Chief 
acted under the direction of one or other of the Secretaries of State, 
according to the locality and nature of the service to be performed, 
but had not the power to move a corporal’s guard from one station to 
another without the sanction of the Secretary at War. 

These two great military organisations were formed upon totally 
different principles. In the scientific corps, as they were called, all 
the officers were educated at the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich—the first educational establishment created by the Crown and 
sanctioned by a vote of public money—and, after passing qualifying 
examinations, were appointed to the Artillery and Engineers, in which 
the promotion was strictly by seniority, purchase not being allowed. 
The nomination to cadetships at the Academy was entirely in the 
hands of the Master-General until 1855, when they were thrown open 
to public competition. This measure proved so successful that it has 
since been extended, so that at the present time the commissions of 
all officers of the army are awarded by public competition. 

In the other branches of the army, Cavalry and Infantry, while 
some of the officers were appointed to commissions after passing a 
qualifying examination at the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, 
the majority received their commissions by purchase, and their subse- 
quent promotion was in very great measure obtained in the same way, 
death vacancies alone being given without purchase to the senior 
officer of the rank to be promoted. 

The result of this antagonistic organisation was that men of 
influence and wealth went into the so-called army under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, while men of moderate means, and especially the 
sons of officers, went into the non-purchase corps under the command 
of the Master-General. Asa natural consequence high commands and 
staff appointments were considered as a rule to belong almost as a 
matter of right as a return for their investment to those who had 
purchased their professional advancement, but there was no guarantee 
by examination that they were fitted for command. 

While this double organisation was going on in the combatant 
branches of the service, the Commissariat, without which regular forces 
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cannot exist in the field, was a branch of the Treasury ; the officers 
were civilians, their duty being to provide provisions, forage, fuel and 
light for all branches of the service abroad, and to provide all land 
and water transport. In time of war all the expenditure of an army 
in the field, except that provided in the ordinary Estimates, was 
conducted by them on behalf of the Treasury, at whose disposal a 
vote of credit was placed by Parliament for defraying the extra- 
ordinary expenses of the war. 

_ Another large military force, the Militia, was under the control of 
the Home Office, its officers being nominated by the Lord-Lieutenants 
of Counties. 

The foregoing gives a brief outline of the condition of the 
military forces in 1854 when the war with Russia commenced, the 
Duke of Newcastle having been at that time Secretary of State for 
the War and Colonial Department, and Mr, Sidney (afterwards 
Lord) Herbert Secretary at War, both members of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Cabinet. In conducting the duties of the former office, the Colonial 
Minister, although he did not occupy himself with details of 
administration, conducted all business of a political nature, and was 
responsible for the distribution of the army—that is, of the Cavalry 
and Infantry—at home and abroad, and also gave authority with 
respect to any augmentation or reduction in their numbers. The 
Secretary at War presented the estimates for the army to Parlia- 
ment, and was entrusted by it with the entire control of all 
expenditure for the army (Cavalry and Infantry) under the command 
of the Commander-in-Chief. The estimates for the Ordnance corps 
and services were prepared by the Master-General. 

It was at once perceived that the duties of the War and Colonies 
were incompatible. And on the 12th of June, 1854, a separate 
(fourth) Secretary of State was established for the department of 
War. The other military departments still existed separately, but 
the Secretary of State assumed and exercised control over all of 
them. 

In December 1854 the Commissariat were transferred from the 
Treasury to the War Department, but the officers remained as the 
civil employés of the War Minister. 

In February 1855 the office of Secretary at War was combined, 
under Lord Panmure, with that of Secretary of State forWar, who, in ad- 
dition to his patent as such, received a commission as Secretary at War. 

In 1855 the business of the Militia was transferred to the War 
Office, and the administration of the Army and Ordnance was vested 
in the Secretary of State for War-—‘ Except so far as relates to 
and concerns the military command and discipline of the army, as 
likewise to the appointments to and promotions in the same, so far as 
by commission the military command and discipline thereof shall 

, have been committed to, vested in, or regulated by the Commander- 
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in-Chief.” The Secretary of State then transferred the command 
and discipline of the Ordnance corps to the Commander-in-Chief, 
who was thus placed for the first time in command of the whole of 
the regular army. 

In June 1855 the constitution of the civil departments of the 
army was settled by Order in Council, which was revoked in February 
1857, and a new organisation settled by a new Order in Council. 

The above gives a very faint outline of our military organisation, 
or rather disorganisation, previous to, and of the changes that had 
been made under the pressure of war, many of them perhaps hastily 
and without due consideration, and leaving a large amount of friction 
and opposition to be overcome, when His Royal Highness entered 
on the duties of his office as Commander-in-chief on the 15th of 
July, 1856, 

We are now therefore in a position to follow the changes that 
have been made, in all of which His Royal Highness has borne his 
part. 

The chief change, that had been nominally effected in 1855, but 
had in reality to be carried out under the new Commander-in-Chief, 
was due to the abolition of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance, 
when the Commander-in-Chief was placed in command of the whole 
of the regulararmy. There can be no doubt of the wisdom and good 
effect resulting from this concentration of command, but the officers 
of the army looked upon it at the time with much anxiety as to the 
manner in which the duties and commands would be apportioned 
between the purchase and non-purchase branches of the service; but 
the result has been that perfect harmony now subsists between all 
branches of the army. Officers of Artillery and Engineers have received 
such commands and staff appointments as in the opinion of His Royal 
Highness they were fitted for, in the same manner as officers of the 
former purchase corps, which, considering the political and social 
influence of the latter, is no small tribute to the spirit of fairness and 
impartial justice which has regulated the Duke’s dealings with the 
army. 

This transference of the military command of the Master-General 
of the Ordnance to the Commander-in-Chief might have been accom- 
plished, however, without destroying the Board of Ordnance, which 
could have carried on its multifarious duties as a branch of the War 
Department. It seems to have been forgotten that the duties of the 
Board had been performed to the advantage and satisfaction of the 
public, and most particularly of a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, and that the Duke of Wellington had recorded his opinion, 
as late as in 1849, that its business had been ‘transacted in a manner 
80 satisfactory as that it was considered a pattern for others.’ As if 
to add to the confusion which previously existed, the duties of the 
several departments of the Ordnance were distributed among a number 
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of officials, each independent of the other, without the coherence and 
co-operation naturally resulting from a board composed of heads of 
departments under the presidency of so distinguished an officer as 
the Master-General, with the result. that within two years a new 
organisation was adopted, which was changed in its turn within 
another two years, and has since been ‘repeatedly modified, and will 
probably be further modified before long. 

It may well be questioned whether many of the difficulties with 
which the Secretary of State has had to deal would ever have arisen 
if the system of board meetings of the heads of departments had been 
continued, and their proceedings recorded, together with the decision 
of the Secretary of State upon them. Such meetings would have 
insured the co-operation of all departments towards the accomplish- 
ment of any decision, whether in peace or war, which might have been 
come to by the Secretary of State, and would ‘have prevented what 
became a serious evil in the War Department—the interminable 
writing of minutes between departments, causing insufferable friction 
and delay. 

The absence also of joint action of the departments has led to 
endless Special Committees to consider all sorts of questions, an inven- 
tion introduced after the Crimean war, as if, in imitation of the Turks, 
to relieve every one of all responsibility. The authorities could always 
quote the opinions of committees to justify their proceedings, while 
the committees themselves had vanished into space on the completion 
of their reports ; whereas under the former system the Master-General 
was responsible for all the acts of the Ordnance Department. 

In July 1857 the Topographical Department was formed under an 
Engineer officer as director, which was found so useful in the collec- 
tion of information, and especially so, preparatory to the Abyssinian 
War, in 1867, that it has since developed into a very important 
branch of the public service, now known as the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, in which information of all sorts as to our colonies and as to 
foreign countries and their military forces is collected and tabulated 
ready for use by the Commander-in-Chief and any other departments 
of the Government that may require it. 

The deficiencies in the knowledge of their duties by Staff officers 
led to the establishment in 1859 of the Staff College instead of the 
old senior department of the Military College; and, with a view to 
improving the education of officers generally, a Council of Military 
Education was appointed in the same year, when it was decided 
that commissions were to be given first to Queen’s and Indian cadets 
educated at Sandhurst, then a certain number without purchase were 
left open for competitive examination, and the residue of vacant com- 
missions went by purchase to persons passing a qualifying examina- 
tion. In each subsequent step up to the rank of captain, officers 
were required to pass a qualifying examination. This latter innovation, 
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which was most unpopular with the officers of the army, has since 
been extended to higher ranks and has been found very beneficial, by 
inducing officers to study their profession. 

One of the greatest changes in the military organisation of the 
Empire was brought about as a consequence of the Indian Mutiny. 
The Queen, in a letter to the Prime Minister in 1858, expressed her 
opinion that as to the whole army, ‘ whether English or Indian, there 
can, withdue regard to the public interest, be only one head and one 
general command.’ This view was strongly supported by the Duke 
of Cambridge, who, in a minute attached to the Report of the Royal 
Commission, wrote: ‘ The object of our legislation should be to have 
one European army for the whole Empire, including India, on imperial 
and military grounds. He felt the firmest conviction that nothing 
but mischief can result from the jealousies, divisions, and heart- 
burnings which must be inherent in any double army organisation.’ 

He recommended that the Company’s nine European regiments 
should at once be numbered with the Line, and the whole of the 
Company’s Artillery assimilated in organisation to the Royal Artillery. 
These views, which were much combated at the time, were finally 
accepted by the Royal Commission, and were given effect to by an 
Act of Parliament in 1860, which’ provided that the whole of the 
European forces employed in India should form part of the Queen’s 
army, disposable for general service. The interests of a vast number 
of individuals were greatly affected by this measure, so much so that 
what was known as the ‘ white mutiny’ occurred from the objection 
of the soldiers to be handed over from the Company’s to the Queen’s 
service. This, however, was only a temporary difficulty ; but there 
remained questions of detail which required great tact and superior 
judgment for their solution. The fame of many distinguished officers 
of the Indian army was notorious, not only in India, but universally 
acknowledged. Naturally they considered that they were the proper 
persons to reconstitute the Indian army, and all the officers of the 
Company’s service, whether attached to European or native corps, 
had looked to the Company for their pay, for their rewards, promo- 
tions, and pensions; and there were regulations as to leave which 
enabled them to visit their mother-country. The organisation of 
the great body of Indian officers, among whom purchase was unknown, 
was on a very different system from that of the Queen’s army. The 
amalgamation has no doubt affected some members of the old Indian 
army injuriously, but, taken as a whole, it has been accomplished 
without causing discontent ; jealousies and heart-burnings have been 
moderated, Indian officers have beem admitted to a fair share of 
commands and Staff appointments. It is not too much to say that 
the smal! number of complaints and the success which has attended 
this great operation have been in no small measure due to the personal 
exertions of the Duke, aided by his exalted social position, and to the 
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same spirit of fairness and impartial justice which had governed him 
in the administration of the purchase and non-purchase corps of the 
former Queen’s army. 

In 1869 the Military Store Department and Military Store Staff 
Corps were absorbed in the great Control Department, with its Army 
Service Corps, under which the charge of all barracks was placed. 
This experiment failed, and this new creation ceased to exist in 1875 ; 
when it reverted to its original position as the Ordnance Store 
Department. 

In 1870 the Army Service Corps was organised for the performance 
of the duties hitherto carried on by the Commissariat and the Military 
Train, which had been formed from the Land Transport Corps raised 
during the Crimean War. This corps was formed by the transfer of 
non-commissioned officers and men volunteering from the Cavalry, 
Artillery, and Infantry. In the Oficial Army Book of the British 
Empire it is stated that it thus, at the outset of its existence, 
received a stamp of efficiency which has had a happy effect on its 
subsequent history. 

The next great change in the army, as it affected the officers of 
the Cavalry and Infantry, was the abolition of purchase by Royal 
Warrant in 1871, when Mr. (afterwards Viscount) Cardwell was Secre- 
tary of State in Mr. Gladstone’s Government. It is well known that 
the Duke of Cambridge was strongly opposed to this measure, as to 
which opinions were very much divided ; and a warm controversy had 
arisen, in which the opposition was supported by a large number of 
influential and moneyed persons who had relations in the purchase 
corps, and had looked to obtaining their promotion and advancement 
by interest and money. It was also held that the effect of purchase 
was to promote the efficiency of the army by advancing younger men 
to high rank than would have acquired it under any other system, 
who would thus be available for conmmands. The slow promotion of 
the non-purchase corps was an example of the reverse, where men, as 
in the case of Brigadier-General Strangways, who was killed at 
Inkerman, and of Sir Richard Dacres, who succeeded him in the 
command of the Royal Artillery, were known to have served each of 
them for twenty years as subalterns, and for forty and thirty-five years 
respectively before attaining field rank in their regiment. 

While the question was under consideration, it was the duty of 
the Commander-in-Chief, if he held that the effect would be detri- 
mental to the interests of the country and of the army, to place his 
views honestly and forcibly before the Secretary of State ; but when 
once settled, he bowed to the decision, and assisted loyally in carrying 
into effect the necessary details so as to cause the least possible 
friction and discontent among the large body of officers whose interests 
were involved. 

In 1860 an Act of Parliament, as has been already stated, was 
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passed providing that the whole of the European forces in India 
should form part of the Queen’s army ; arrangements had therefore 
to be made for a permanent European garrison in India, which now 
amounts to 77,492 ' men of all arms. These arrangements led to a 
revision of the garrisons stationed in the self-governing colonies, 
which were all reduced, leaving to the several colonies the duty of 
providing for their internal security, which during peace was the 
only duty to which the military forces could be applied, the Imperial 
Government maintaining in them only such garrisons as are necessary 
in connection with the strategic defence of the Empire, and the pro- 
tection of coal supplies for, and ports for the repair of, Her Majesty’s 

ships of war. 

The increase in the number of men rendered necessary by this 
addition to the Queen’s army gave rise to an alarm that the popula- 
tion could not supply it with recruits, and as a consequence, upon the 
recommendation of a Commission, the term of enlistment was increased 
by the Army Enlistment Act of 1867 from ten to twelve years, and 
re-enlistment to complete for twenty-one years was sanctioned. This 
measure, however, was not attended with success ; but reference is 
made to it as showing the unsettled character of army management 
at the time, due no doubt in part to*the frequent changes in the 
office of Secretary of State. Lord Panmure held the post for three 
years, Mr. Sidney Herbert for two years, and in three cases the 
term of office did not reach one year. 

Whilst these changes were going on the Volunteer movement had 
commenced in May 1859, in consequence of the prevalence of a fear 
of a French invasion, and by the end of the year many thousands 
had been enrolled. It received every support from General Peel, 
the then Secretary of State, who initiated the National Volunteer 
Association for promoting the practice of rifle-shooting. The move- 
ment also was encouraged in every way by the Duke of Cambridge, 
who has taken the most lively interest in its success, and has 
also acted as President of the National Rifle Association from the first 
year after its inception. The first meeting was opened by the 
Queen, who obtained a ‘centre’ with the first shot fired at the 
meeting. 

This encouragement in high quarters showed the importance 
attached to the patriotic efforts of the people for the defence of the 
country, and gave such an impetus to the movement that, when 
placed under the Commander-in-Chief in 1872, the enrolled force 
numbered 170,000 men—Infantry, Artillery, and Cavalry. 

Notwithstanding this military spirit, which had shown itself in all 
parts of the country by the formation of Volunteer corps, the fact 
remained that the regular army was not calculated to meet the 


? Cavalry, 6,181 ; Artillery, 14,581 ; Engineers, 334 ; Infantry, 56,303 ; Armourers, 93. 
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requirements of the nation. There was no Reserve worthy of the 
name with which to complete its ranks and supply the depletion 
which would be caused by war; proof also had been afforded by the 
wars on the Continent in 1866 and 1870 that it was possible, while 
maintaining a reduced force during peace, to bring it up by the 
mobilisation of trained and effective soldiers from the reserves to a 
strength three or four fold that ordinarily with the colours. 

These considerations, and others having especial reference to the 
condition of the stratum of population from which recruits are 
usually drawn, induced Lord Cardwell in 1870 to introduce an entirely 
new system of recruiting. The recruit was enlisted for twelve years, 
as before, but a part of his service, according to the terms of his 
engagement, was to be passed with the colours and part with the 
reserve, the proportion between colour and reserve service to be 
subject to the decision of the Secretary of State. ., At first men were 
engaged for six years’ service with the colours, the remaining six to 
be in the reserve; but under certain conditions a limited number of 
men were permitted to extend their colour service to complete the 
period of twelve years for which they had engaged, and some few 
were allowed to re-engage and serve on for twenty-one years, and thus 
qualify for pension. 

These new regulations for the admission of men into the army 
were much assisted by the abolition in 1868 of corporal punishment 
in time of peace,? and by improvements that had been made in the 
barrack accommodation, and by the establishment of canteens on 
a sort of co-operative system under regimental management ; recrea- 
tion and reading rooms were also established in 1864, which have 
since developed into establishments of considerable luxury and 
comfort. 

Uniformity in the constitution of battalions at home and in India 
was also introduced about the same time as the new short-service 
system, so that the number of companies in each case was the same; 
and Mr. Cardwell pointed out the necessity for a rearrangement of 
territorial divisions, so that reserve districts, pensioner and recruiting 
districts, should be made coterminous with the military districts of 
the general officers. 

This latter measure was facilitated by the continuation of the 
policy, inaugurated in 1861, of reducing the forces in the colonies 
before referred to, by which the cadres of Infantry battalions at home 
had been increased to sixty-eight. 

With a view to this rearrangement of territorial divisions, the 
Duke of Cambridge wrote a memorandum, which was presented to 
Parliament in February 1872 by Lord Cardwell, in support of his 
proposal for the organisation of the various land forces of the 
country. 


? Corporal punishment was finally and totally abolished in 1881. 
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The following is an outline of the plan His Royal Highness 
thought should be adopted :— 

(1) Double-battalion regiments to be worked as one corps, to be 
formed into three bodies—one battalion abroad, one for home service 
at a reduced establishment, and a depdt centre, to be formed by two 
companies from each. 

(2) Two Militia regiments to be included in each district with 
the Volunteer corps of the district, and the Army Reserve men and 
pensioners making up the entire force of the local centre. 

(3) All other regiments to be linked two and two, and to be 
in every respect organised as the Double-battalion regiment as re- 
gards one regiment at home, one abroad, with a combined depét 
centre. 

(4a) The present number of battalions of the army (141) to be 
maintained, and the linked regiments to continue as separate corps 
for the officers, and made to act as much as possible in mutual 
support. 

(4b) All recruits to be drilled both for the Line and the Militia 
at the depot centres, and passed into the two service battalions or 
Militia regiments as the exigencies of the service may require ; but 
in case of war the depot centres to be the nuclei for the formation of 
a local reserve battalion. 

The present barrack accommodation to be made available for the 
above purposes. 

(5) The first battalions for foreign service to be on an increased 
establishment, as also those to form the first corps d’armée for service 
abroad. 

With reference to this remarkable memorandum of the Duke of 
Cambridge, it is observed in the Official Army Book for the British 
Empire published in 1893 that ‘ His Royal Highness’s memorandum 
heralded the advent of an era of order and system, in the place of 
one of continual change and characterised by an utter want of 
harmonious co-operation.’ 

The changes in the organisation of the military forces of the 
Empire were thus brought in 1872 under the administration of Lord 
Cardwell, with the loyal co-operation of the Duke of Cambridge, to 
that condition which has since been developed under successive 
Secretaries of State, but has experienced no organic change. It will 
have been observed that, not only were the Ordnance Corps and 
Indian Army amalgamated with the army as it was called, comprising 
only Cavalry and Infantry, formerly under the Commander-in-Chief, 
but purchase had been done away with in the latter, the garrisons in 
the colonies had been reduced, and the force in India very much 
augmented ; short service had been adopted, and the Militia, Volun- 
teers, and pensioners placed under the same command as the army, 
the country being divided into military districts, each comprising 
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all arms, whether regulars, reserves, or auxiliaries ; also that very 
important measures had been taken for ameliorating the condition of 
soldiers which have greatly facilitated the new order of things; and 
that the whole of these great changes, amounting almost to a 
revolution in organisation and discipline, had been accomplished in 
principle before the end of 1872. It was therefore with no small 
surprise, and I am sure with equal surprise to Lord Wolseley, if he 
had read it, that in a leading article in the Standard of the 2nd of 
November, the day after his Lordship had been appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, it was stated that, ‘with the single 
exception we have named’ (the amalgamation of the Indian and 
English armies, of which His Royal Highness was, from the first, a 
firm and consistent advocate), ‘ every one of the other changes, revolu- 
tionary as they are, which have marked the period of His Royal 
Highness’s forty years of command have been carried through by his 
present successor when in inferior office.’ 

A reference to the Army List shows that up to the end of 1870 
Lord Wolseley was almost continually employed out of England, and 
that, as Colonel, he was only Assistant Adjutant-General on the Head- 
quarter Staff until he went to Ashanti; so that he was not in a 
position, at any rate until after the Ashanti expedition, of which he 
assumed command in October 1873, ‘boldly to front and to fight 
the opposition of established authority,’ and ‘to bear on his shoulders 
the responsibility for things of which he by no means approved.’ 

Loosely written and absurd articles in the press, such as that here 
referred to, may serve to puff one individual at the expense of another, 
but are calculated to do infinite mischief in the army. Facts, and 
not fiction, are what are required in the press to promote the true inte- 
rests of the country and of its army, and I feel sure that no man will 
repudiate an attempt to magnify him at the expense of his prede- 
cessor more than the present Commander-in-Chief, who, in his various 
campaigns in Ashanti, South Africa, and Egypt, has received the 
strongest support from his predecessor, who has loyally endeavoured 
to render every assistance in his power to secure the success of his 
military operations. 

The changes since 1872 are almost entirely connected with the 
development of the views expressed in the Duke of Cambridge’s 
memorandum above quoted. 

The Brigade ‘Centre’ has become the Brigade District; the 
numbers of the various regiments have been abolished and names 
given to them—a very doubtful measure as affecting the esprit de 
corps, based upon tradition which may be sentimental, but has always 
had a powerful hold upon soldiers. This was, I believe, done in 
opposition to the advice of His Royal Highuess. Numerous details 
have been worked out, as, for instance, the establishment of the First 
Army Corps for service abroad, and the adoption of a system for 
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calling out the reserves foreshadowed in the Duke’s memorandum. 
Great improvements have been made in the armament of the troops 
and fortresses, due to the progress of invention, and in the supply of 
stores for the army when mobilised. As a sequence to the abolition 
of purchase, compulsory retirement of officers became necessary to 
secure a flow of promotion. This very unpopular but unavoidable 
measure was adopted in 1876 on the recommendation of Lord 
Penzance’s Commission, and in 1881 the proportion between the 


several ranks below and up to lieutenant-colonel was settled by 
Mr. Childers. 

The terms of enlistment of soldiers have varied from time to 
time since 1870; the full period of twelve years has been retained, 
but men have been enlisted for different periods with the colours. 

The system of deferred pay, by which soldiers on returning to 
civil life have a certain sum of money secured to them, instead of 
leaving the ranks as formerly with empty pockets, was introduced by 
Mr. Hardy, now Lord Cranbrook, about 1876. 

Other modifications have taken place, but none, it is believed, 
not in accordance with the original proposal as formulated in His 
Royal Highness’s memorandum, 


One change, however, is of the greatest importance, which will 
be best understood by quoting in extenso the Order in Council of 
the 21st of February, 1888, defining the duties of the Commander- 
in-Chief: 


As it is expedient to define the duties of the Commander-in-Chief, or of any 
other Officer who may hereafter from time to time be appointed to the chief com- 
mand of Her Majesty's Forces, Her Majesty in Council is pleased to order that—- 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of State for War, and to his responsibility 
for the administration of the Royal Authority and Prerogative in respect of the 
Army—the said Officer shall be charged— 

With the command, discipline, distribution, military education, training, 
and efficiency of the Officers, Warrant Officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men of the Regular and Reserve Forces and Militia of the United 
Kingdom, and of the Yeomanry and Volunteer Force of the United King- 
dom when subject to military law or when assembled for training, exercise, 
inspection, or voluntary military duty ; 

With enlisting men for, and discharging men from, the Regular and 
Auxiliary Forces ; 

With the selection of fit and proper persons to be recommended to Her 
Majesty for appointment to commissions in the Regular Forees, and with 
the submission to Her Majesty of qualified persons recommended for 
appointment to commissions in the Auxiliary Forces ; 

With the selection of fit and proper Officers, whether of the Regular or 
Auxiliary Forces, for promotion, for Staff and other military appointments, 
and for military honours and rewards ; 

With obtaining, holding, and issuing to all branches of the Regular and 
Auxiliary Forces food, forage, fuel and light, clothing, arms, accoutrements, 
munitions of war, and all other stores necessary for the efficient performance 
of their duties by such forces, of proper quality and pattern, and in proper 
quantities, accordirg to the regulations governing the provision, custody, 
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and issue of such supplies, and with exercising a strict control over the 
expenditure of such supplies ; 

With the construction, maintenance, and custody of all fortifications, works, 
and buildings, and charge of all lands, belonging to the War Department 
and with allotting quarters; 

With the provision and ‘maintenance of horses and transport for the troops, 
and directing land and water transport ; 

With the collection and record of strategical and other information, including 
topography, in relation to the military circumstances of this and other 
countries ; ; 

With the preparation and maintenance of detailed plans for the mobilisation 
of the Regular and Auxiliary Forces ; 

With preparing the Estimates for all the above services; 

And with the duty of rendering such advice and assistance on military 
affairs as may be required of him by the Secretary of State for War. 


A perusal of the Order in Council leads to the conclusion that the 
charge imposed upon the Commander-in-Chief included everything 
connected with the army, withevery sort of supply, whether mwnition 
de bouche or de guerre, so completely, that his office almost entirely 
supersedes that of the Secretary of State, who might throw the 
entire responsibility upon him for any want of success or even for 
any deficiency of provisions or stores. 

Ido not presume to say that this is wrong in principle, although 
some greater check on expenditure might be advisable; but, having 
such weighty responsibility, the only safe course for a Commander- 
in-Chief under this Order in Council would be to prepare estimates 
irrespective of every consideration other than efficiency, when the 
responsibility of reducing them would devolve upon the Secretary of 
State. 

The experience of the small wars in which the country has been 
engaged since 1856 has shown by their general success that the 
army, although far from perfect in many respects, is not, on the 
whole, a bad fighting machine, and it is no small matter for con- 
gratulation that we have at this moment as large, if not a larger, force 
abroad—114,341 men—than we have ever had before, as to 77,000 
of whom we have the assurance of their late Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord Roberts, that they are in a most satisfactory and efficient state, 
of which we have also had recent proof in the promptitude with 
which the Chitral expedition was mobilised and the rapidity with 
which it brought the war to a close. The 36,800 in our strategical 
positions abroad and in Egypt are without doubt in equally good 
condition as fighting machines in the positions in which they are 
placed. 

The comparatively small body of Infantry and Cavalry which alone 
were under the Commander-in-Chief in 1855 have expanded during 
his tenure of office by the Duke of Cambridge until they amounted 
in 1895 to 658,873, exclusive of native forces in India, composed as 
follows : 
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Regular Army Votanteers | 
Militia and 


With the Yeomanry | 


7. Reserv 
Colours Reserves 


Cavalry . . . 19,674 7,290 _ 10,288 $7,252 
Infantry . . . 149,887 59,543 | 95,506 174,547 | 479,483 
Artillery. . .. 37,236 9,529 14,934 41,982 103,681 
Engineers . . 7,591 2,254 1,796 13,072 24,713 
Other corps. . 7,763 4,188 308 | 1,485 13,744 


. | 222,161 | 112,544 | 241,374 658,873 


; 


The above is a statement of the military forces of the Empire 
under the command of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
which he handed over to his successor, Viscount Wolseley, on the Ist 
of November. 

During the Duke of Cambridge’s tenure of office he has had to 
co-operate with no less than nineteen different Secretaries of State, 
whose service, therefore, in that capacity averaged about two years 
each. It is probable that several of these gentlemen knew nothing 
about the administration or organisation of the army when they 
accepted office, while others had but little knowledge of the subject, 
and according to the opinions pressed upon them by friends might 
have formed different views as to the administration and organisa- 
tion from those held by their predecessors. It reflects, therefore, 
no small credit on His Royal Highness, who was the permanent 
officer in the War Department of highest rank, in the position of 
confidential adviser to them all, that the general principles of 
organisation adopted in and previous to 1872 have been steadily 
maintained. 

The Duke’s strict sense of justice, his deep sympathy with officers. 
and soldiers and everything conducive to their welfare, and his 
earnest endeavours to promote the best interests of the Queen and 
country by adding to the efficiency of the army entrusted to his. 
command, have won for him the respect and esteem of the country 
and of all ranks in the army; and his kindly thoughts, as manifested 
by the valuable assistance he has invariably rendered to various. 
charitable institutions connected with the army—notably the Royal 
Hospital at Chelsea, the Royal Schools at Chelsea and Kilmainham, 
the Patriotic Fund, the Cambridge Asylum, the Home for Soldiers” 
Daughters, and the School for Officers’ Daughters, and, last not least, 
Wellington College, in which ninety orphan sons of officers always on 
the foundation are educated and cared for—have won for him the 
affectionate regard of all. 

I will conclude these observations by an apposite quotation from 
the Report of the Hartington Commission, 1890: 
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While we have considered it necessary to indicate the defects in principle 
which exist in the present organisation of the War Department, we recognise that 
the unique position so long held by the present Commander-in-Chief may have 
rendered it undesirable to adopt any other system in making the recent changes, 
and that his great experience may have enabled the existing system to work with 
the success claimed for it during the short period for which it has been in operation. 
His Royal Highness has on all occasions accepted with the greatest loyalty the 
changes which successive Secretaries of State have thought it right to introduce, 
and he has brought to bear upon the work at the War Office a personal popularity 
with the army in general which cannot fuil to be of public advantage. 

But it is clear that no possible successor could enjoy a position and influence 
which years of service to the State are alone capable of establishing. 


J. L. A. Simmons. 





THE POLICY OF ‘KILLING HOME RULE 
BY KINDNESS’ 


Mr. GERALD Barour, the new Irish Secretary, has announced that 
the policy of his Government is to ‘ Kill Home Rule by Kindness,’ 
The adoption of such a policy towards Ireland by a powerful Conser- 
vative Administration, backed byan enormous Parliamentary majority, 
is a fact so novel in Irish politics that it may be both useful and 
interesting to consider what this policy means, what are its chances 
of success, and what reception it is likely to receive at the hands of 
the people who have been so constantly told during the past four 
years by their political and clerical guides, philosophers, and friends 
that they were upon the very threshold of Home Rule. 

The adoption of a policy of Killing Home Rule by Kindness 
means the admission of one of the grounds, though not by any 
means the chief one, upon which the demand for Home Rule 
has always been founded—namely, the misgovernment of Ireland 
from Westminster. Nothing shows more conclusively the advance 
which the Home Rule cause has made during the past twenty 
years. Not only has one of the two great English parties openly 
accepted its principle, but the other great party, while still objecting 
to the restoration of an Irish Parliament, admits that the Govern- 
ment of Ireland by the English Parliament all during the century 
has been a failure, and openly declares that the only way to kill 
Home Rule is to do for Ireland from Westminster what Irishmen 
would do for themselves from College Green. Formerly the Conser- 
vative policy was to kill Home Rule by ridicule, by repression, by 
‘resolute government,’ and by a steady refusal to recognise as 
genuine or serious the various grievances of which Ireland complained. 
The wave of Reform and Progress was not allowed to reach the Irish 
shore. The voice of Ireland in the Imperial Parliament fell upon 
deaf ears. Irish opinion was completely disregarded. Irish demands 
were met, in the words of Mr. Bright, ‘ by denial, insult, and con- 
tempt.’ The depopulation and steadily deepening poverty of Ireland 
caused no uneasiness. The answer to the demand for Home Rule 
was a simple non possumus, and the sole Irish policy was the strong 
hand and repression. Well, all that is now changed. Brute force 
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has failed. Ridicule has failed. ‘Resolute government’ has failed. 
Persistent disregard of Irish opinion and Irish wants has failed, and 
now, at the end of ninety-five years of union, years of ever-increasing 
poverty, unrest, and discontent, we have the policy propounded of 
endeavouring to govern Ireland justly and generously from West- 
minster in accordance with Irish opinion. This in itself is a great 
gain, and marks the enormous advance which Ireland has made since 
the day when Mr, Parnell first entered Parliament. The idea that 
the demand of the Irish people for autonomy was not genuine, and 
was merely the expression of the discontent of the people at the 
material grievances under which they suffered, is not, of course, a new 
one. It has been the dream of English statesmen from time to time 
that what Mr. Gladstone in 1868 called ‘the miraculous agency of 
equal and exact justice’ would undermine and destroy the aspirations 
of Irish autonomy, but no British Government since the Union has 
ever been able to bring this dream to a test. There have been 
Coercion Acts for almost every year since the Union, but, though 
there have been spasmodic efforts at remedial legislation and sympa- 
thetic government—as during the administration of Drummond—it is 
an admitted fact to-day that there has never been a sustained and 
consistent application of ‘the miraculous agency of equal and exact 
justice’ for even half a decade at atime since 1800. It is scarcely 
worth while discussing the causes of this, causes to be found in short- 
lived administrations, in rapid alternations of policies, in small and 
weak Parliamentary majorities, in the obstinacy of the Upper 
Chamber, and in the various outbreaks of popular discontent in 
Ireland itself. The fact is what concerns us, and the undoubted fact 
is that this policy enunciated by Mr. Gerald Balfour has never yet 
been fairly tried. What are its chances of success now? If by 
success be meant the ultimate killing of Home Rule, I have no 
hesitation in saying emphatically it is doomed to certain failure. 
This is a matter upon which plain speaking is a duty. The 
demand of Irish Nationalists is one founded upon historic and national 
right. It has its root in national sentiment. It does not spring 
from grievances. Ireland’s sufferings, her depopulation and her 
poverty, because they are distinctly traceable to ignorant and unsym- 
pathetic government by another nation, have tended, no doubt, to 
intensify that sentiment. The history of Irish famines and insurrec- 
tions and the story of British oppression and Irish heroism have been 
burned into the minds of the people, but in none of these things has 
the demand for self-government its origin. Irishmen know that 
theirs is a distinct country and race, and that no earthly power can 
robjthem of the inalienable right to rule themselves. Had it been 
possible for England to have governed Ireland well and wisely instead 
of stupidly and brutally in the past, the right of the people to self- 
government would have remained as it is, and in my opinion the 
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demand for Home Rule would to-day be just as strong. 1 may indeed 
with truth goa step further. Believing, as I do, that the national 
sentiment is indestructible, I am convinced that the more the people 
are educated, the more secure they become in the enjoyment of the 
fruits of their industry and in the possession of their homes; the 
more prosperous and free they become in their daily lives, the 
stronger will become their demand for that autonomy without which 
no nation has ever been permanently contented or progressive. If, 
therefore, the new Government were composed of the wisest and most 
benevolent statesmen the world had ever seen, and if they applied 
themselves exclusively and successfully to the task of remedying the 
evil results of past misgovernment in Ireland, they would hope in vain, 
in my opinion, to destroy or weaken the passionate demand of the 
overwhelming majority of the people for Home Rule. If this be 
what is meant by the success of Mr. Balfour’s new policy, then I say 
such success is an impossibility, Lord Cadogan, in his first speech in 
Ireland, said he entertained ‘no illusions’ upon this subject. It is 
well. If either he or Mr. Balfour has any illusions of this kind, it is 
safe to promise they will speedily be dispelled. One illusion they 
very possibly do entertain, They may not quite believe in the pos- 
sibility of ‘ killing Home Rule, but they may imagine that they will 
be able to govern Ireland satisfactorily and wisely by the agencies of 
Dublin Castle and the Imperial Parliament. They are entering on 
a serious and most interesting experiment. They are about to 
endeavour to prove (1) that it is possible under the Union to 
govern Ireland satisfactorily, and (2) that such a satisfactory govern- 
ment will kill Home Rule. We tel! them frankly that their experi- 
ment will fail. If they succeeded in governing Ireland well, they would 
not kill Home Rule, but they will not succeed even in the first 
part of their programme. At the end of their term of office, be it 
long or short, they will have to admit, as all other Administrations 
have done since the Union, that government by the agency of Dublin 
Castle, carried on by Englishmen who do not and cannot be expected 
to know the country or understand the people, and controlled by a 
Parliamentary majority composed of Englishmen, Scotsmen, and 
Welshmen, has been a failure. This being our view, how do we 
regard Mr. Balfour's new policy? We heartily welcome it, We do 
not believe it can succeed, Success for it would mean that the 
demand for Home Rule was a sham. Its failure, on the other hand, 
will prove that demand to be a reality, and will clinch the argument 
in its favour. I am totally unable to understand the attitude recently 
adopted by Mr. Justin McCarthy with regard to Mr. Horace Plunket’s 
Recess Committee. Mr. Plunket has succeeded in bringing together 
at the Dublin Mansion House a number of most influential Irishmen, 
of all creeds and parties, to discuss various‘non-controversial subjects, 


such as technical education and the creation of a Board of Agriculture, 
3Nn 2 
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his object being to aid the Government in dealing promptly and 
sympathetically with admitted grievances. Mr. McCarthy has refused 
to join this committee because Mr. Plunket is one of those who believe 
in the possibility of ‘ Killing Home Rule by Kindness.’ Surely such 
a refusal argues a want of faith in his own cause. The truth is that 
Mr. Balfour’s policy will be welcomed by the overwhelming majority 
of the Irish people. There shall be no ‘illusions’ so far as we 
Nationalists can prevent them ; but we welcome the experiment, and 
are quite willing to aid it. Certainly no more favourable time for 
the trying of this experiment has ever occurred since the Union. 
This Government is strong enough to pursue its policy firmly. The 
weakness of all attempts of Conservative Governments to deal fairly 
with Ireland in the past has been the dogged opposition of their 
own supporters in Ireland. With a majority of 150 in the House of 
Commons, and with the improved spirit which is manifesting itself 
in certain Irish circles, Mr. Balfour can afford to disregard the 
antiquated prejudices of the more extreme and bigoted Ulster 
Tories. He has, of course, control of the House of Lords. He 
finds Ireland tranquil. The disunion in the Nationalist camp—the 
inevitable result of the betrayal and destruction of Mr. Parnell—has 
for the moment killed all popular agitation. The sword of Coercion 
is, it is true, still hanging upon the wall of Dublin Castle, whence 
Mr. Morley made no effort to dislodge it; but it is rusting in its 
scabbard, and is not likely soon to see the light of day again. The 
temper of the people is such as to insure a fair trial for the new 
policy. They see the hope of immediately obtaining Home Rule 
has been ruined. The one man who united Irishmen at home and 
abroad into a solid and formidable phalanx, who was able to destroy 
English Governments and force his policy upon English statesmen, 
has disappeared. In his stead we have half a score of political 
pigmies, without cohesion, or policy, or self-respect. Mr. Gladstone 
has disappeared. Mr. Morley—once regarded by Irishmen as ‘a 
strong man ’—has gone also, ‘ unwept, unhonoured, and unsung ;’ and 
the great Liberal Party for which Parnell was sacrificed has practically 
abandoned Home Rule, and, as a most holy and wholesome result, 
has itself been shattered into fragments. The statement that Home 
Rule is dead is an absurdity; but the Irish people are sensible enough 
to see that, owing to the cowardice and stupidity of their leaders, the 
chance of immediate success has disappeared, and will not revive 
until some other Parnell appears to drill and organise the national 
forces and lead them back to sound lines of policy. Meantime they 
are quite willing to give the fairest possible field to Mr. Balfour’s 
experiment ; even Mr. William O’Brien has recently publicly, and with 
characteristic effusiveness, invited the new Chief Secretary to begin. 
If the experiment be boldly made much good may be done, many 
grievances may disappear, and much benefit may accrue to the 
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poorest and most suffering portions of the community. To aid in 
this work should be the duty of every patriotic Irishman ; and all the 
more so if he believes, as I do, that no amount of ‘kindness’ can 
‘kill Home Rale.’ 

There are certain words of friendly warning and advice which it is 
well to address at once to the Government. If their policy is not 
to end in instant and ridiculous failure, they will have to act promptly, 
and to adopt ‘thorough’ for their motto. Up to the present, Mr. 
Balfour has met every demand by a plea for time. He is trying to 
learn something about Ireland and about the duties of his oftice—a 
pretty commentary upon the system of Government by strangers ! 
No one, so far, has grudged the new Government a fair breathing time, 
but we are now rapidly approaching the moment when their policy 
must take definite shape and form; and I hold the opinion most 
strongly that the chance of their experiment being fairly tried will 
depend almost entirely upon their action during the next three months, 
If they begin well, their task will become easier every day. If they 
begin badly, they will never be able to recover lost ground. What 
is their Irish programme tobe? Their chief work next session must 
of course be their Land Bill, and as to that I shall have something to 
say later on. But, apart from legislation altogether, there are certain 
things the Government ought to do instantly, and the doing of which 
would undoubtedly do more to smooth their path and conciliate Irish 
good-will than far more ambitious and troublesome efforts in the shape 
of legislative measures in Parliament. In the first place, they ought 
at once to release the little handful of Irish political prisoners who are 
still confined in English prisons. This really ought to be a small 
matter to the Government. The majority of the so-called dynamite 
prisoners have already been released without the smallest harm result- 
ing. The men who are still in prison have been there for nearly 
thirteen years. It has practically been announced by Mr. Asquith 
that they will be released at the completion of fifteen years of their 
sentences. For the same offences, the Englishmen tried at Walsall 
only received sentences varying from ten to five years each. There 
is not the smallest sympathy in Ireland with the crimes of which 
these men were accused. The conspiracy, of which it is alleged they 
were members, is as dead as Julius Cesar. They have suffered 
grievously, physically and mentally. On the simple ground that 
their imprisonment has been sufficiently long, they could be released 
to-morrow, as so many of their comrades have already been released 
without the smallest risk or injury to any one. An open sore would 
thus be closed, a wretched chapter of Irish history would be ended ; 
and I know of no single act which would do more to win the good-will 
of Ireland, without which Mr. Balfour’s new policy can never bear 
any useful fruit. A continuation of the imprisonment of these men 
for two years longer can do nothing in the direction of warning and 
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prevention, but may do much harm in Ireland and in America. Their 
release would be the act of a strong, magnanimous, and humane 
Government. Equally, before Parliament assembles next year, Mr. 
Balfour should settle the question of the claims of the Christian Bro- 
thers to a share in the Education grants. Upon this matter there is 
no real difference of opinion in Ireland. At present, owing to the 
presence of religious emblems in their schools, the Christian Brothers 
are deprived of ali share of State aid. The Board of National Educa- 
tion, composed of men of all creeds and politics, including the 
Catholic and Protestant Archbishops of Dublin, unanimously recom- 
mended an alteration of the rules; but Mr. Morley, the Home Rule 
Chief Secretary, who came to Ireland to govern in accordance with 
Irish ideas, refused his consent, and the grievance remains. There 
is no need for the new Government to wait for Parliament to 
reassemble before settling this matter. It is a small one. There is 
practical unanimity regarding it in Ireland, and if Mr. Balfour is in 
earnest in his new policy, not a moment ought to be lost by him in 
satisfying Irish public opinion upon this point. These two matters 
having been settled satisfactorily ‘out of hand,’ Mr. Balfour could 
turn his attention with some confidence to his legislative programme 
for the session. It is too much for practical men to expect that 
more than one large and controversial question affecting Ireland can 
be dealt with in Parliament next year, and alike the pledges of the 
Government and the necessities of the case point to an Irish Land 
Bill as having the best claim to precedence. But there is one other 
question, neither large nor really controversial from a Parliamentary 
point of view, but of the most vital interest to Ireland and to the 
future of the new Government, which ought instantly to be dealt 
with. This is the question of the Evicted Tenants. Last session, at 
my instance, the Government re-enacted the 13th clause of the Land 
Purchase Act of 1891. That clause merely enabled landlords and 
their evicted tenants, when they had agreed to do so, to apply to the 
Land Purchase Commissioners to sanction sales just as if no evictions 
had taken place at all. Every one of all parties who understood the 
situation recognised that the simple re-enactment of this clause as it 
stood in the Act of 1891 could not settle the question. As I write 
I have no means of telling how far it has been operative at all; but 
even if it should result, as I hope it may, in the restoration of 
some tenants to their homes, the question of the others, the great 
majority who will still be on the roadside, will remain. This is a 
question which, by universal consent, must be dealt with. Irish land- 
lords like Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Smith Barry, Liberal Unionists 
like the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Courtney, and 
Tories like Mr. Arthur Balfour, all agree that something should be 
done. What should that something be? Up to a certain point 
there is practical unanimity. It is worth recalling, in a few words, 
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the history of Mr. Morley’s Bill of 1894. That Bill provided for a 
compulsory reinstatement of the tenants. It was opposed by the 
Unionist Party in the House of Commons and rejected in the House 
of Lords. During its discussion, however, the Unionist leaders made 
their position quite plain—the principle of compulsion, and that 
alone, was their ground of objection. On the second reading of the 
Bill in the House of Commons, Mr. Chamberlain said ‘he was in 
favour of re-enacting and extending the 13th clause of the Act of 
1891, and supporting and enforcing its provisions by the assistance 
of adequate funds.’ The same position was taken up by Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Carson, and Mr. Courtney. On the third reading again Mr. 
Chamberlain said, ‘The Government might have a Bill providing for 
a voluntary arrangement greatly extended in its operation by the help 
of large sums of money provided. The Opposition were willing to 
assent to such an arrangement.’ In the House of Lords the Duke of 
Devonshire also advocated a re-enactment of the 13th clause, and 
suggested the appointment of a ‘ Board of Conciliators,’ and the en- 
trusting to it of adequate funds, and declared his opinion that ‘such 
a Bill would pass both Houses of Parliament in a week.’ The Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, representing Irish landlords, took’ similar position. 
As every one knows, the Bill of the Government was defeated, and the 
position now is that clause 13 has been re-enacted as it stood in the 
Act of 1891 for a limited period, but without any provision what- 
ever for the necessary funds. It is safe to say, under these circum- 
stances, that the period for which clause ¥3 has been re-enacted will 
expire without witnessing any sensible diminution of the number of 
families upon the roadside. Will the new Government have the con- 
sistency and courage to act upon their declaration of 1894, and devote 
the ‘one week,’ which the Duke of Devonshire declared would be suffi- 
cient, to passing into law such a voluntary scheme as they themselves 
sketched, and as would have some chance of success ? If I had my way, 
I would deal with this question in a very summary and drastic fashion ; 
but dealt with in some fashion it must be if this scandal and standing 
menace to the public peace is tobe put an end to. Mr. Balfour can, 
if he chooses, deal with it without encroaching upon the time of 
Parliament or interfering with his serious legislative work—the Irish 
Land Bill. An Evicted Tenants’ Bill would, I am convinced, be 
popular with all sides in Ireland, with landlords as well as tenants, for 
we are all weary of a situation so full of present suffering and 
fature danger. With this question once out of the way, Mr. Balfour 
would have a fair field for his Irish Land Bill. Upon the character 
of this measure may be said to depend the future of the Government 
and its new policy in Ireland. Of necessity the Land Bill must be 
large and comprehensive, but still, with regard to most of its provi- 
sions, it ought not to prove controversial. The working of the Act 
of 1881 has disclosed a considerable number of defects, most of which it 
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is the landlords’ as well as the tenants’ interest to remove. The period 
of fifteen years for which rents were fixed in the earliest cases tried 
is about to expire, and legislation cannot further be delayed. Should 
the Government be unwise enough to attempt to deal with this 
question in a half-hearted manner, and to introduce, as their enemies 
in Ireland are prophesying, ‘a bad Land Bill,’ no subsequent action 
on their part will avail, their opportunity—their chance of success— 
will be gone. The essentials of a satisfactory Land Bill—that is, of 
a measure amending the defects of the Land Acts of 1881 and 1887, 
and going no further—may be said to be comprised in the recom- 
mendations of the Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed in the session of 1894 to inquire into the work- 
ing of the Fair Rent and Free Sale provisions of the enactments to 
which I have referred. Most of those recommendations were 
embodied in Mr. Morley’s Land Bill of last session, or at least were 
understood to be so. Certain of the recommendations dealt with 
classes of tenants who were excluded from the benefits of the Acts of 
1881 and 1887. Mr. Morley’s Bill proposed to extend the benefits 
of these Acts to certain town park tenants, certain tenants of 
demesne lands, and certain other holders of agricultural land; and 
inasmuch as these portions of the Bill were agreed to by Mr. Carson, 
speaking for the Unionist Party, and the Irish landlords, it may be 
taken for granted they will be reproduced in Mr. Balfour’s measure. 
Mr. Morley proposed to shorten the ‘statutory term’ of fifteen years 
to ten years, and to make the provision retrospective ; and it must be 
emphatically stated that some such provision as this is an absolute 
essential of any satisfactory Land Bill. The most vital point 
of all, however, is that the question of tenants’ improvements, and 
the allowance to be made to the tenant in respect of these im- 
provements in the fixing of his rent, should be dealt with in a bold 
and thorough manner. The last-mentioned point was, of course, the 
most important of all those which engaged the attention of the 
Committee of 1894, and it embraced considerations regarding the 
‘occupancy right’ of the Irish tenant, the propriety of allowing the 
landlord anything in respect of the tenants’ improvements, and the 
expediency and justice of the restrictions imported by judicial deci- 
sions into the Act of 1881 as to what were to be treated as tenants’ 
improvements for the purpose of compensation or allowance in the 
fixing of the rent. The Report of Mr. Morley’s Committee dealt with 
these various matters in a fairly satisfactory manner, and it may be 
affirmed that no Bill which will deal with them in a less satisfactory 
manner will meet the exigencies of the situation. It is not unrea- 
sonable to hope that the promised Bill of the new Government will 
not materially fall below the measure introduced by Mr. Morley to 
give effect to his own Report. That Report, as it was adopted, was 
supported by Mr. T. W. Russell, now a member of the Government, 
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and the Bill, though made the object of some hostile criticism by Mr. 
Carson, passed its second reading in the last Parliament without a 
division. 

The passage of such a measure as I have described would no doubt 
make such serious inroads into the time at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment as to preclude the hope of any other serious legislative work 
for Ireland during the coming session. At the same time it may be 
as well to point out that the enactment of such a Land Bill as I have 
sketched will not ‘settle the Irish Land Question.’ No man who 
has followed the history of this question can have any doubt in his 
mind that the prirciple of dual ownership has completely broken 
down, and that it is hopeless to look to it for a solution of this pro- © 
blem, with which the very life of Ireland is so intimately bound up. 
It is a remarkable fact that all the Land Purchase Acts that have 
been passed for Ireland have come from the hands of Conservative 
Administrations, and it is not too much to assume that the present 
Government are of opinion that in purchase alone can this agrarian 
question be set at rest. The Land Purchase Acts in one sense have 
been an unparalleled success. Their working discloses most satis- 
factory results. The last Report of the Irish Land Commission shows 
that on the 3lst of March out of 201,891/. due as instalments under 
the Land Purchase Act of 1885, 190,149/. had been paid, leaving 
arrears to the extent of 11,742/. due by 1,166 purchasers. At the 
date of the Report 368 of this number of purchasers had paid, reducing 
the arrears to 7,840/. Under the Act of 1891, 24,560/. fell due on 
the Ist of November, 1894, All of these instalments had been paid 
on the 31st of March, with the exception of twenty-nine cases, in 
which 393/. was still due. During the year fifty-one purchasers in 
arrear had their holdings advertised for sale in default of payment. 
In thirty-six cases the arrears were paid, in seven cases the holdings 
were sold to ordinary purchasers, in two cases there was no compe- 
tition, and the former landlord purchased. Taking the condition of 
agriculture in Ireland into account, and having regard to the high 
rates paid under the Act of 1885, it must be conceded that the arrears 
list shows that the tenant-purchasers have been remarkably punctual 
in their payments. The report proves the honesty of the tenant- 
farmers and the absolute safety in this investment of the funds of the 
British taxpayer. 

Unfortunately, however, a deadlock has arisen in the working of 
the system owing to defects—which are for the most part recognised 
and admitted by all parties—in the machinery of the Act of 1891, 
and, although Parliament has provided several millions of money for 
the purpose, the purchase of farms has almost ceased, Under the 
Ashbourne Act of 1885 ten millions of money were provided for 
carrying out Land Purchase, and of that amount practically the whole 
has been utilised. But what about the Act of 1891? That Act 
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provided a sum of no less than thirty-three millions. The latest 
returns show that loans to the amount of only a little more than one 
million have been sanctioned, and the rest of the thirty-three millions 
provided by Parliament has been absolutely useless for the object in 
view. The Act therefore has been a failure, and Mr. Balfour must 
set himself at once to the task of remedying its defects or enlarging 
its operation, and, as I hope, of introducing into the system, under 
proper safeguards, the element of compulsion, without which the 
policy of Land Purchase can never afford a complete solution of the 
agrarian difficulty. It isno doubt unwise to look too far ahead, but 
if Mr. Balfour’s new policy is to be a reality, the Government must 
also deal sympathetically with the Catholic University Question, with 
the Question of Irish Local Government, and with a host of smaller 
questions, such as the assimilation of the Municipal Franchise in 
Ireland to that enjoyed in England. I have said nothing on the 
subject of developing the industrial resources of the country. It 
may, I suppose, be taken for granted that the brother of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour will endeavour to continue the policy set on foot by that 
gentleman in the West of Ireland, and which, so far as it has gone, 
has been productive of much benefit to the people. 

It will be seen from what I have written that there is scope 
enough for a policy of ‘ kindness’ to Ireland, or a policy of justice and 
wisdom, as I should prefer to call it. On no single one of the matters 
I have mentioned, nor indeed on any other matter whatever, did the 
late ‘ friendly ’ Government during its three years of office make any 
advance. They reformed no abuse, they removed no grievance, they 
conferred no benefit upon Ireland. They were profuse of promises, 
they were prodigal in declarations of friendship, and—they increased 
the taxation of the country! This was their record. It may be said 
in their defence that though in office they were not in power. That 
plea cannot be made for their successors. What will their record be ? 
They desire to‘ kill Home Rule by kindness,’ Well, there is plenty 
of room for kindness, and we are not afraid of Home Rule, it will 
take care of itself. If Mr. Balfour be as good as his word, and really 
pursues a wise, sympathetic and popular policy in Ireland, he may 
rely not merely upon the passive approval but the active support of 
all those Irishmen who really believe, as I do, that the National demand 
is indestructible, and who are eager to grasp the first opportunity of 
removing some of those admitted grievances which help to keep their 
country poverty-stricken and enslaved. 


J. E. REDMOND. 
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REOPENING 
THE EDUCATION SETTLEMENT OF 1870 


THE late general election has resulted in the return of Lord Salisbury 
to office, backed by an overwhelming Parliamentary majority. 

Never since the first Reformed Parliament of 1833 has a Ministry 
seen in front of it so small and so disorganised an Opposition. The 
causes that led to the overthrow of Lord Rosebery and his supporters 
are numerous; but undoubtedly the main force that united those 
who had previously fought under different flags was the maintenance 
of the Union, and the permanent and effective supremacy of one 
Parliament and one responsible Government throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

This was the force that made Mr. Goschen some years ago take 
office under Lord Salisbury, to whom at a previous election he had 
refused to give a blank cheque. This it was that has induced the 
Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain, and Lord Lansdowne to enter 
a Cabinet side by side with Lord Cross, Lord Halsbury, and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. 

Undoubtedly other side issues swelled the majority. The active 
efforts of the whole trade in strong drink, who saw their pecuniary 
interests endangered ; the dislike of vague and far-reaching proposals 
of a Socialist character ; the dislike of a policy of adventures which 
led a Government, unable to pass a single measure, to introduce a 
dozen schemes of an aggressive and controversial character—all these 
contributed to the defeat of the late Government and of the party 
which supported them. 

No doubt the clergy of the Established Church, and those laymen 
who are either friendly to the Established Church or hostile to the 
disturbance of so deeply rooted an institution, did their best, and did 
it effectively, in opposition to the principle of disestablishment. 
Above all, the friends of denominational schools, and those who resent 
the growing cost of our elementary school system, desired to find 
some relief for voluntary schools, which are slowly yielding to the 
rival Board system, under public local management and resting on 
the assured support of public local taxation. 

This last question of further aid to denominational schools is now 
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the one which seems likely to be raised first of all in the new Parlia- 
ment; and it is the more probable that something will be done in 
this direction not only because the Conservative party must pay the 
debt to their clerical supporters, but also because the Opposition are 
divided on this question. The Irish Home Rule members are friendly 
to the denominational system, and, as they have nothing to hope for 
at present in the way of Home Rule, they may as well gather up the 
fragments that remain in the way of getting further public money 
for schools under ecclesiastical management. Moreover it is not 
only the Irish members whose influence is felt in this matter. 

The Irish element in English constituencies is also bringing formid- 
able pressure to bear, especially in such counties as Lancashire, on 
English members. The stern Nonconformist was formerly fixed in his 
determination not to endow religion; he helped to upset Mr. Gladstone 
in 1874 by his furious rage against the 25th clause, that old war cry 
now forgotten, and which needs this explanation, that it permitted 
school boards to pay the fees of indigent scholars in voluntary schools. 

The same man now gives evasive answers or openly friendly 
promises to Roman Catholic voters, and while probably retaining his 
old dislike to strengthening denominationalism and handing over the 
children to clerical management, shirks any active opposition and 
longs for some formula which shall pacify the Roman Catholic section 
of his supporters. Such being the political forces at work, it is not 
surprising if many members of the Government think it not only 
just but politic to reopen the Education Settlement of 1870; and if 
the air is obscured by schemes differing in all but this, that largely 
increased sums of public money are to be, given to the denomi- 
nationalists, and that somehow or other greater difficulties are to 
be thrown in the way of the establishment and the growth of school 
boards. 

It may be noticed that the movement is entirely one of the 
Established Church and of the Roman Catholics. 

The Wesleyans, though they have denominational schools and 
training colleges, and though their educational policy has long been 
directed by the clerical and conservative section of that body, have, 
in face of the agitation now raised, emphatically reaffirmed their 
demand for universal School Boards of sufficient area (not less than 
8,000 population), and have asked for an undenominational school 
within reach ofall. The friends of British schools are also strongly 
in favour of the extension of the School Board system. 

Thus, though the forces hostile to public representative manage- 
ment are very powerful socially and politically, they represent only a 
minority of the school population, since there are 43°7 per cent. of 
the children in Church of England schools and 5:3 per cent. in 
Roman Catholic schools. 

Let us now consider what are the grievances of which the 
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denominationalists complain, and then let us examine the proposed 
remedies. 

The grievance most prominently put forward is a religious griev- 
ance. Lord Salisbury has propounded a maxim which has been 
largely adopted by the denominational party. He has proclaimed 
the inalienable right of every parent to have his child educated in his 
own religion. The maxim is held to mean the right of the parent to 
have his child educated in his own religion at the public expense. 
But if it is right that the Anglican or the Roman Catholic should 
have a denominational education furnished at the public expense, it 
follows that the Nonconformist and the freethinker have similar 
rights. The Church party say to the Nonconformist, ‘ You have 
the Conscience Clause. Withdraw your child from our Church teach- 
ing. What more can you reasonably ask?’ But the ardent Church- 
man, and still more the Roman Catholic, is not satisfied with this. 
They say of the Board school, ‘We require not merely suitable 
Scriptural and religious instruction; we require further that the 
whole atmosphere of the school shall be permeated with a Church 
or Roman Catholic influence. Nodoubt in towns and populous places, 
where more than one school is necessary, it is possible to have denomi- 
national schools for those whodesire them. But how about the rural 
districts ? The Established clergy, Convocation, diocesan conferences, 
Church Congresses, all proclaim the hardship which the Churchman 
suffers in Board schools. But how much greater is the hardship 
which the non-Churchman suffers throughout the great mass of rural 
England ! 

What shall we say of rural Wales, where the bulk of the children 
attending elementary schools are Nonconformist, and where in many 
cases the school is an Anglican school, under the management of the 
clergyman, and the teachers must be Anglican? Not even as a pupil- 
teacher has the intelligent and well-conducted Dissenting scholar a 
right to enter on the teaching profession. 

The moment we proclaim the right of the parent to demand a 
special type of religious instruction for his child in the public 
elementary school we affirm a principle which will go far to revolu- 
tionise many a Church of England school, and may be applied against 
the Established Church itself. 

Lord Salisbury’s principle is the principle of concurrent endow- 
ment. And how different is the grievance of the Churchman in the 
Board school and the non-Churchman in the denominational school! 

The Churchman votes in the election of the School Board. He is 
elected a member of the School Board. Lord Salisbury advises him 
to capture the Board schools, and when, by the help of the frugal 
ratepayer of no particular religious opinion, he can get a majority, he 
does capture the School Board. 

On the whole, it may safely be said that in the large majority of 
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School Boards outside of Wales members of the Established Church 
are the majority, and probably the majority of teachers in Board schools 
are members of the Church of England. On the other hand, there is 
no representative element in the denominational school. Committees 
of an effective character are rarely found in the rural districts, and 
where they exist they are composed legally of subscribers, not of 
parents. A Nonconformist cannot, under the usual trust-deed, be a 
manager of a Church school; a Nonconformist cannot be a teacher 
in a Church school. 

‘ But,’ says the Churchman, ‘ my grievance comes in here. School 
Boards, even if they desire it, may not teach the Prayer Book or the 
Catechism.’ 

This is a hindrance of form, not of substance. A School Board 
may direct or permit the teacher to teach the doctrines contained in 
the Prayer Book and Catechism, though he may not use the words ; 
and in many rural Boards this is done. Eyen the Apostles’ Creed, 
though really contrary to law, is taught in many Board schools by 
the acquiescence of the Education Department, who, though their 
late secretary, Mr. Cumin, gave his opinion that it was illegal, refuse 
to consuit the law officers on the question of legality. 

A local School Board majority may, according to law, limit their 
selection of teachers to members of the Church of England. The 
question is not one of the propriety or policy of doing this, but of 
its legality. School Boards by hymns can teach any doctrine they 
please. But, say the Churchmen, at any rate asarule this is not the 
teaching given. 

The teaching usually given is a general Christian teaching, based 
on the Bible, from which all reference to sacraments and Church 
doctrine is generally left out. But the Anglicans say that this 
teaching errs by defect, and therefore, even if true as far as it goes, 
is in effect false teaching from their point of view, because it gives as 
apparently sufficient that which is not sufficient ; and they further 
state that it is a wrong done to their conscience to make them 
pay rates for such religious teaching. 

It is rather refreshing, and even amusing, to see how readily the 
advocates of an Established Church can feel its injustice when the 
Church established is not their Church, School: Boards are in their 
religious teaching a permissive Established Church, the doctrine of 
which may vary with the local majority. 

The extreme and old-fashioned Dissenter may naturally object, for 
his contention is that the State has no right to teach religion and is 
not competent to do so; that religion should be a matter in foro 
conscientice, and that while}the) State has a right to guard against 
ignorance and to establish secular teaching it has no right to pay or 
aid in paying any ‘religious teaching from a fund raised on the 
community. 
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The High Church party in the days of the Tractarian movement 
were as ready as the Dissenters to deny the right of the State to 
meddle in the teaching of religion. No one wrote more strongly in 
this sense than the late Cardinal Manning in the days when he was 
an Anglican archdeacon. The Church party then, however, took 
their stand on being established, and they claimed that the clergy, 
as the spiritual power, were to have the entire control of education, 
while the State, as nursing mother, might be allowed to find the 
funds. 

If the Church party will become pure voluntaries, and join with 
the Baptists and the Congregationalists for complete Disestablish- 
ment, they might more consistently attack the measure of religious 
establisbment contained in the School Board system; as it is, there 
seems a want of sincerity in proclaiming the grievance of the parent 
under a system where he is fully represented and controls the school, 
while ignoring the grievance of the parent under a system where he 
has no voice at all in the management of the school and the selection 
of the teacher. , 

Some advocates of the Church schools are apt to say, ‘We have 
built these schools ; they are ours. If the Dissenters have a grievance, 
why do they not put their hands in their pockets and build schools 
for themselves ?’ 

In answer to this it may be pointed out that the cost of supplying 
necessary schools is now by lawa public charge on property. It is well 
known that, especially in rural districts, the land, and the wealth, and 
the social position are nearly all in the hands of Anglicans. It is not 
tolerable that wealth should be allowed, as it were, to purchase the 
souls of these little children, by forcing them into a school where 
the parents have no control. The Roman Catholics in Ireland 
suffered sixty years ago from this grievance: that the Protestant 
landowners, and not the Catholic parents, determined the character of 
the school and controlled the selection of the teacher. Certainly if 
the tables were turned, and we had in any part of England a Roman 
Catholic squirearchy imposing Roman Catholic schools on a Protestant 
community, they would at once resist this subjecting of their con- 
science to the preference of a local magnate. 

Granting, then, Lord Salisbury’s maxim as far as we reasonably 
can, that the convictions of the parent should determine the educa- 
tion of the child in the school which he is compelled to attend, we 
set aside all the pretensions derived from the fact that a territorial 
upper class, aided by an Established clergy, have occupied the ground 
in the rural districts with schools no doubt in accordance with their 
views, but not influenced by the wishes of the parents. 

In no way can we more fairly give effect to the views of parents 
than by the election of a School Board by household suffrage. Six- 
sevenths of the population belong to the class using elementary 
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schools, and those who use the schools have, under household suffrage, 
the preponderating voice in the management of the schools; and 
with a reasonable area of local election we insure that local feeling is 
not overborne by other voters living at a distance. 

Still, when we have a system which must represent the views of 
the local majority, it may be urged that some consideration should be 
shown to the local minority; and advocates of the School Board 
system may reasonably concede this, provided that it be admitted 
that the rights of majorities come first. Given a national system of 
schools throughout the country under local representative manage- 
ment, cannot something be done for those minorities who desire a 
school of a different complexion ? 

Here there must be a material difference between the possibilities 
of a sparsely peopled rural district, where there can only be one 
efficient school for the whole community, and a town or populous 
district, where there is ample room for more than one school. 

In the case of town schools, if we had a universal municipal 
system of schools under public management it would be possible 
to amend the law so that where the School Board gives any 
form of religious teaching in its ordinary schools it should also be at 
liberty to provide (where a sufficient number of parents applied) 
schools more congenial to those making application. It is clear that 
if a School Board, at the expense of the community, gives general 
Christian teaching, in accordance with the wish of the majority, but 
distasteful to the minority, there is nothing unreasonable in its giving 
or permitting specialised teaching to those who ask for it, provided 
it can be reasonably and practically done. No one would call on a 
Board to give Anglican or Roman Catholic or Jewish teaching to ten 
or twenty children in a school of 400 or 500. But if, as in London, 
there be a school mainly frequented by Jews, or by Roman Catholics, 
or by Anglicans, these, if they applied for it, might have their wishes 
met by a special syllabus of Jewish or Roman Catholic or Anglican 
teaching, either given, as in Birmingham, by distinctive denomina- 
tional organisations or by the School Board itself. If the local 
community as a whole were fairly in possession of the management 
of the school, it would be very reasonable and tolerant in meeting 
the wishes of those who ask for specialised religious instruction in 
the school. 

But what is claimed by many denominational advocates is that 
their schools shall remain, as at present, under their private manage- 
ment, and yet shall share in the rate levied on the community. It 
has never been stated by these claimants, to my knowledge, that 
they propose to relinquish all voice in the management of the Board 
schools, Canon Nunn asks strenuously for rate aid for the Church 
schools, and for the disappearance of the subscriptions, and he only 
admits an ineffective and minute representation of the ratepayers ; 
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but he does not propose that he and his fellow-Churchmen shall 
cease to vote in tke School Board elections or to be eligible to sit on 
the School Board. 

These proposals of the Church, and still more of the Roman Catho- 
lic party, contain all the vices of the defunct Home Rule Bill, by 
which Ireland was to manage its own affairs, with a large subsidy 
from the Imperial Exchequer, and to retain an extravagant represen- 
tation in the Imperial Parliament. 

If the Church schools of London or of Manchester were supported 
from the rates, and if there were an ordinary School Board elected to 
manage the Board schools, and a Church School Board from those 
ratepayers who were Churchmen, and if the latter managed the 
Church schools as the School Board manages the Board schools, the 
clergy would find themselves equally disestablished from their auto- 
cratic management, and would be little if at all happier than at 
present. A Roman Catholic School Board, elected by the Roman 
Catholic population of London, would probably be quite as distasteful 
to Cardinal Vaughan. 

Perhaps it may be thought that to criticise proposals for rate aid 
is a waste of time, since the leaders of opinion in the Established 
Church have pronounced against it.: Still it must be remembered 
that Lord Salisbury, at the annual meeting of the National Society, 
while intimating the difficulty of approaching the Treasury for further 
grants, suggested that his hearers should not treat rate aid as quite 
hopeless. His words were not very encouraging to those who are 
preparing to assail the public purse in some form or other. But still 
he and his nephew, Mr. Balfour, are clearly full of sympathy, and Mr. 
Balfour has gone very far—further probably than his knowledge of the 
facts would warrant—when he spoke of the almost intolerable strain 
to which voluntary schools are subjected. Let us now turn to the 
schemes put forth by the Church of England through the Archbishop's 
committee, 

These proposals are avowedly intended not merely to aid the 
voluntary schools, but to cripple the progress of the Board schools. 
Let us consider what they amount to. They amount to this: that 
Parliament shall substitute for the present various grants a grant 
which shall defray all the cost of teaching staff in all schools, and 
give 5s. a head in addition, the salaries and numbers of the staff being 
settled by the Education Department. 

Let us see what by the latest returns would be the cost of this 
scheme for England and Wales alone. 

In the year ending the 31st of August, 1894, the total amount 
spent in salaries in all schools in England and Wales was 6,995,895l., 
or in round numbers 7,000,000/. The average attendance on whom 
fee grant was payable was 4,225,834, which at 5s. a head would mean 
a grant of 1,056,458/. 
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The grants actually paid in 1894 were— 


£ 
Annual grants ° . . : ° 3,907,704 
Fee grant . ° ‘ ‘ , ‘ 2,139,201 
Drawing grant ; ‘ . . ° - 140,000 
Other science and art grants . ° ’ 30,000 (?) 


Approximate . ‘ o ; . ‘ . 6,216,905 


Thus at the present rate of payment there would be for England 
and Wales an immediate increased payment of about 1,840,000/. 

But the contention of the promoters of the present agitation is 
that at present the teachers in voluntary schools are underpaid, 
and the schools are understaffed, and therefore any scheme which is 
to do them good must materially increase the staff and raise the 
salaries. 

There bas been a schedule circulated, but since disclaimed by the 
promoters of the scheme, as to which it may probably be said that 
it was put forward as an indication of what might possibly be pro- 
posed with a view to enlisting the sympathy of the voluntary teachers 
for the scheme as a whole, 

It would be very difficult to cut down the salaries of existing 
teachers, and therefore, whatever might be the reductions of salaries 
hereafter, as the better paid Board teachers dropped out, any scheme 
which is to do anything for the voluntary teacher must probably fix 
their salaries at least 20 per cent. higher than at present, which would 
add another 700,000/. to the cost of the scheme. Of course, if the 
staff is to be increased numerically—and that would be necessary if 
any approach is to be made to what is now considered by the inspectors 
a sufficient staff--there would be another large increase, Again, if 
something like 2,500,000/. at least is to be added to English Parlia- 
mentary’ grants, or nearly 12s, a head, the Scotch and the Irish will 
naturally and justly demand that they shall get equivalent benefits 
from the Imperial Exchequer, which would entail an additional 
400,0001, a year for Scotland, and the same sum for Ireland. 

Weare therefore face to face with a proposed additional expenditure 
of something like 3,300,000/., to begin with, which must grow year by 
year with the growing numbers in our schools. And this gigantic 
expenditure would not secure any corresponding increase in efficiency. 
It may be noted that the Government is practically pledged by the 
action of both sides to a scheme of pensions for teachers, which, 
according to the actuary, is by degrees to cost the taxpayers 600,000/. 
a year for the existing teachers, and of course more as the number 
of teachers increases, Here too Ireland and Scotland will come in 
with their equivalent demands. And what would be the effect of this 
scheme? It would be to give us a completely centralised system of 
public schools, when every wise friend of education has for years been 
aiming at decentralisation and the developnent of local responsibility. 
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Any one who knows anything about schools knows that the reason- 
able staffing of each school is a matter of thought and individual 
consideration. It depends on the size and shape of the schoolroom 
and class rooms, on the distribution of the scholars in the various 
classes, and on their progress from year to year, on the regularity or 
irregularity of the attendance, on tbe difficulties of the neighbourhood, 
on the probable weakness of some members of the staff not quite bad 
enough for dismissal. If the Government is not to have a Procrustean 
rule, based on a mechanical application of average attendance, the 
staff would probably have to be settled by her Majesty’s inspector. 
Fancy the responsibility, the attacks he would be exposed to, if in 
his estimate of difficulties he gave one school a slightly better staff 
than another of the same numbers. 

What a premium on badly arranged schools if, because of the 
faulty arrangement of premises, they got at the public expense a larger 
staff than a new well-arranged school. 

Again, as to salaries. Is a teacher in the slums to get the same 
salary as a teacher in a pleasant neighbourhood, with a good class of 
children? Then naturally the ablest teachers will shun the difficult 
schoois, where the best teachers should be employed, and all this 
trouble is to be thrown on the Government ; all this enormous charge 
on the taxpayers is to be incurred in order, as the Bishop of London 
prociaimed, that the Board schools may be prevented from raising the 
salaries of teachers and outbidding the denominational schools. 

Again, such a scheme would fix and paralyse education. Any 
modification of the'staff, any improvement in the curriculum neces- 
sitating a teacher beyond the limit of the department, would probably 
have to go to the Treasury for allowance. The Treasury is not over- 
ready to trust the Education Department. Even now there is a constant 
struggle between them, and the slippery wording of the code isa 
constant evidence of the efforts of the Education Department to escape 
from the audit and control of the Treasury. But with this new 
scheme every teacher in a school would have to be allowed, like a new 
clerk in a Government office. Let those who believe that these 
additional grants would not tend to paralyse what local effort now 
exists in voluntary schools and in the worse School Boards consider 
these facts since the Education Act of 1870. 

In 1869 the cost of maintenance in the aided schools was ll. 5s, 
5d. a head, of which 9s. 7d, was from grant, 88. 4d. from fees, and 
78, 3d. from subscriptions, the last item being 28 per cent. of the 
whole cost. 

The Act of 1870 largely increased the possible grant, but provided 
that it should not exceed half the cost. Thus managers were stimu- 
lated to effort in order to get larger Government grants; consequently 
by 1876 the total cost had gone up to ll. 138. 5d., of which 138. 3d, 
was met by grant, 10s, 6d. by fees, and 88. 84d. by subscriptions. The 
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Government grant had thus increased by 3s. 10d., fees by 2s. 2d., and 
subscriptions by 1s. 5d.; the local income had thus increased within 
3d. of the increase of the Government grant. 

In 1876, however, the demands of managers of voluntary schools 
met with a sympathetic response from the Government, and what is 
known as Lord Sandon’s Bill was passed, accompanied by increased 
grants under the code. 

Then the Government began to give way on the vital principle 
that the Parliamentary grant was to stimulate and not to supersede 
local effort, and it was enacted that, no matter how small the local 
contributions, a school should receive the full grant awarded to it up 
to 17s. 6d. 

The effect was very soon perceptible. By 1880 the Government 
grant in voluntary schools had gone up to 15s. 5d. per child, an in- 
crease of 2s, 2d. per child; the managers had raised the fees on the 
parents to 10s. 9d., and their own subscriptions had fallen from 8s. 
8d. to 7s. 3d. 

Still from year to year successive Governments altered the code 
and increased the Parliamentary grants, so that in 1885, when Mr. 
Gladstone’s Ministry went out of office, the Government grants 
had risen to 16s. 8d., a rise of 1s. 3d. ; the fees had risen another 5d., 
and the subscriptions had fallen more than 7d. a head. 

Again, when Sir William Hart-Dyke was vice-president the grants 
were further increased, and while the obligation to find half the in- 
come beyond 17s. 6d. remained nominally, the science and art grants, 
which began to be appreciable, were treated as local income, and one 
Parliamentary grant was credited to school managers as a means ot 
escaping deductions from another. Thus things went on till in 
1890 the Parliamentary grant had risen to 17s. 6d., a rise of 8d. ; 
the school fees and the subscriptions remained stationary. 

In 1891-92 the fee grant began to operate, which in most rural 
schools increased the fee income by from 2s. 6d. to from 4s. to 5s., 
and this fee grant, where it exceeded the former income from fees, 
was credited to the managers as local income, preventing the reduc- 
tion of the annual Parliamentary grant under the 17s. 6d. limit; and 
we find that in the report for the year ending August 1894 the grant 
in voluntary schools (excluding science and art grants) was 18s. 1d., 
an increase since 1890 of 6d.; the school fees and fee grant were 
128. 2d., an increase of 11d., and the subscriptions had fallen to 6s. 
6d., a fall of 1d. a head. 

Thus to recapitulate the history of voluntary schools since 1870, 
in order to examine the truth of the statement that they are suffer- 
ing an almost intolerable strain, and are in danger of extinction, 
we find that in 1869 the subscriptions were 7s. 3}d. a head; they 
are now 6s. 63d. ahead; that in 1869 the grants were 9s. 7d. a head ; 
they are now 18s, 14d.a head (besides science and art grants of probably 
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4d. a head); that the income from fees and fee grant is 12s. 1}d., as 
against 8s. 4d. in 1869,and the number of scholars in voluntary schools 
is 2,416,327 in average attendance against 1,062,999 in 1869. And 
now we are asked to revolutionise our schools and impose enormously 
increased burdens on the taxpayers, in order to enable the existing 
managers to continue their private control of the schools with a further 
diminished, if not totally extinguished, private contribution: 

In no conference letter or manifesto, out of the great number of 
utterances on behalf of denominational schools, has any scheme been 
put forward by which additional public money shall necessarily be 
applied for the improvement of education, and not for the relief of 
the voluntary managers. There are generalities about the import- 
ance of keeping up subscriptions, but the practical effect of all the 
proposals would be to lower subscriptions, if not to make them dis- 
appear; in fact, several of the agitators repudiate the idea that 
private management must involve private effort. Especially extrava- 
gant is the claim put forward by the Roman Catholic bishops, that 
School Boards shall pay to privately managed schools the same 
amount per head that the Boards spend on their own schools, and 
that the Roman Catholics shall also be furnished with public money 
to build their schools. Meantime no calumny is too base to be used 
in attacking the Board schools. But if they are so bad what is to be 
thought of the people of England, more than two-thirds of whom live 
in School Board districts, and who elect the School Boards by a 
suffrage which specially helps the representatives of the various 
religious bodies rather than the ordinary citizens ? 

Moreover, ministers of religion are eligible, and are constantly 
elected on School Boards, and yet the clergy habitually write, speak, 
and preach as if School Boards and Board schools were places organ- 
ised for the purpose of uprooting Christianity. It has been shown 
clearly that never since the passing of the Act of 1870 have the 
voluntary schools been more liberally treated than they are now, 
never were they worked with a smaller proportion of private sub- 
scriptions and a larger proportion of public aid; and yet now is the 
moment chosen to plunge the country into an embittered struggle, 
the issue being the handing over of the education of the nation to 
the private control of the clergy or to the public local management 
of the citizens, who are mainly parents. To arrest the growth of 
the public system, to keep its efficiency down to the level of the 
private schools, is the avowed object of the leaders of the crusade. Let 
us look back at a few weighty words of caution uttered when the 
last Parliamentary attack was made on the School Board system. 

The Duke of Devonshire, speaking in the House of Commons on 
the 10th of July, 1876, on Lord Sandon’s Bill, said the present 
educational system is ‘a remarkable and I must confess an anomalous 
system. It is a system which places in the hands of religious bodies 
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and private individuals duties and powers which in every other 
country in the world are considered as appertaining to the State, and 
should be exercised by it. It is a system which has undoubtedly 
worked very much to the advantage of one denomination and to the 
detriment of others ;’ and on the 3rd of August he moved an import- 
ant resolution against the Bill. In support of this resolution he 
spoke of the great advantages which denominational schools had 
acquired by the legislation of 1870. He went on to speak of the 
grievance of Nonconformists in rural districts, and he said that 


the Act of 1870 contained much that Nonconformists disliked exceedingly ; 
but it contained two provisions or palliatives, one of which was a palliative of the 
essential and inherent vice of the measure, and the other was undoubtedly a 
redeeming element. The two principles are these: The Act of 1870 proceeded 
on the principle that denominational education should only be established in those 
districts where the existence of a certain amount of voluntary effort in support of 
the schools showed that the feeling of the locality was in favour of the system. 
That was not by any means an exhaustive—it certainly was not an adequate—test, 
but to a certain extent the existence of voluntary effort in support of denomina- 
tional schools was a test of the character of the school, and that it was not in that 
district opposed to the feelings of the community. 


The second principle was the establishment of School Boards. 


There are many of us—and I do not scruple to say I was one of them—who 
believe that the principle of School Boards is the right and true principle in this 
matter. . . . We believe that when once the time has arrived that Parliament has 
declared the education of the country is the business, not, as formerly, of indivi- 
duals, but is the business of the State itself, it becomes inevitable that sooner or 
later State education must be in the hands, not of the individuals, but of repre- 
sentatives of the people. 


He went on to state that by the celebrated 17s. 6d. clause the 
principle adopted by Parliament was altogether abandoned, that 
assistance should be given to denominational schools only in propor- 
tion to contributions. ‘It is now no longer a necessary condition 
that voluntary support should be given. In fact, the word voluntary 
ought in this matter now to disappear altogether.’ ‘They are 
denominational schools, but they are not voluntary schools.’ 

On the third reading of Lord Sandon’s Bill Mr. Goschen went to 
the extreme length of voting and speaking against it, and said that a 
blow was struck at the Nonconformists, strengthening the denomina- 
tional schools, and against he would not say the prejudices of some 
honourable gentlemen or their wishes, but their just claims. 

Mr. Forster, while not voting against the third reading, spoke 
strongly against the Bill, especially against the relaxation of the 
obligation to meet Parliamentary aid by private subscriptions, and 
warned the Church party that ‘denominational schools without sub- 
scriptions, if they did not become State schools, would become much 
subjected to State control.’ 
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It is to be hoped that these eminent statesmen, and others who 
appreciate the serious consequences of exasperating the feelings of all 
who desire to keep national education as far as possible in the hands 
of public responsible authorities and not to make it the appanage of 
a wealthy denomination, will bring their influence to bear so as to 
prevent the Cabinet from taking any rash step which would enable 
the Opposition to reunite all friends of civil and religious liberty and 
to reorganise their shattered ranks on old, sound, liberal principles. 
Parliamentary majorities are not commensurate with popular majori- 
ties. Any one who examines the popular vote at the last election 
sees that a small shifting of votes might bring down with a crash the 
edifice of Parliamentary ascendency, now raised up by the minis- 
terialists, and in proportion to the extreme character of any proposals 
that may be made to Parliament will be the strength of the Liberal 
reaction. 

Perhaps it may be thought that the quotations given from the 
Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Goschen represent too remote a period 
to have much bearing on their action to-day. But we are encouraged 
to hope for prudent counsels by a much more recent utterance. The 
Duke of Devonshire, at the Cutlers’ feast on the 7th of November, 
said, speaking of home politics, that the Government were looking 
forward with some confidence to an interval of repose. 


On their own declaration the Government—at first, at any rate—are pledged 

to abstain from raising, if they can avoid it, issues of a political character. 1 can- 
not think that it can be the desire of our opponents . . . to raise any objections, 
and it appears to me, therefore, that by the common consent of all, by the deliberate 
desire of the one side and by the absence of interest to take any other course on 
the other, it is possible that we may be on the eve of a period when we may for 
a time avoid those sharp and bitter issues that have divided us, and that Parlia- 
ment may be afforded some larger measure of time to turn its attention to matters 
which, although perhaps less interesting, are equally important to the interests of 
the nation. 
He then went on to enumerate these important but sedative matters, 
and it need hardly be said that the reopening of the Act of 1870 and 
riveting the yoke of private management and Anglican denomi- 
nationalism on the neck of the whole country, and specially of the 
rural districts, was not mentioned among them. 

Moreover who are the persons leading this agitation? Where do 
they look for help, and what are their objects ? 

The Archbishop of Canterbury calls a private conference of Church- 
men to take counsel upon policy ; and whom does he invite ? Viscount 
Halifax, who is pressing on reunion with and submission to the See 
of Rome, and who proclaims not only that he and his friends recognise, 
but that the English Church does not reject the primacy of the Bishop 
of Rome ‘ by our Lord’s own appointment,’ thus placing the claims of 
the Pope on the same footing as the Church of England places the 
Sacraments. With Lord Halifax is associated Mr. Athelstan Riley, a 
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young man who has succeeded in leading an ecclesiastical mob, and 
has made the Bishop of London and others march as captives behind 
his triumphal chariot. 

These persons make no secret of their intentions ; they mean to 
dominate the education of England everywhere. Their own clerical 
schools are to be lavishly supported by public money. Legislation is 
to give them free access for their dogmatic teaching in the Board 
schools. Tests are to be applied to teachers, and an inquisition is to 
be privately conducted into their opinions, or supposed opinions—not 
their Christianity only, but their Churchmanship. This is now 
gradually leaking out. 

We shall, if this goes on, see the re-establishment of the Test Act, 
not by law, but by the abuse of patronage. The Church training 
colleges and Church managers are accustomed to ask of applicants, 
‘Are you a communicant ?’ and when School Boards have, according 
to Lord Salisbury’s advice, been captured by the Church party, there 
will be found servile teachers who, even if the question be not asked, 
will make a parade for professional purposes of their presence at the 
most solemn rite of the Church of England. 

Let it not be supposed that it is a visionary fear which anticipates 
this recrudescence of the theological spirit of enforced conformity. 

What is the measure of intelligence shown by these new guides of 
our national education may be judged by the following utterance of 
Mr. Athelstan Riley, reported in the Church Union Gazette of 
February 1894. Mr. Riley is reported to have said ‘he had always 
found it difficult to teach children morals, but exceedingly easy to 
teach them dogmas, which they absorbed as a sponge absorbed water. 
All that was required was the proverbial “ child-like faith,” because 
God in His economy had placed that capacity for the absorption of 
dogma first, in order that the moral structure might be based upon 
it.’ (Applause.) 

Plato, indeed, laid down that children were to be taught false 
stories before true ones. But those myths which he would allow to 
be taught were to be carefully reviewed, so that no unsound moral 
notions should creep in along with the old-world tales related to 
children. We know the sort of dogmas Mr. Riley would instil. 
Ceremonialism and priestly authority would be substituted for the 
free action of the individual conscience, and the Bible would be 
interpreted by medieval tradition, and the party which holds these 
views is gradually dominating and directing the policy of the Esta- 
blished Church. 

No one supposes that such a conspiracy against the right of self- 
government, such an attempt to emasculate intellectually and 
morally the children of the coming generation, will be permanently 
submitted to by the country. But for the present the ecclesiastical 
conspiracy promises cheapness. 
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A typical instance of the way in which a Church school is managed 
in the North of England may be given in the case of St. John’s 
National School, Birkenhead. 

The report on this school for the year ending the 3lst of 
December, 1894, shows that the average attendance was 1.140; 
that the voluntary subscriptions were 7/. 7s.; the fees paid by 
parents were 272/.: that the total expenditure for the year was 
1,780/.; about 1301. was deducted under the 17s. 6d. limit, on 
account of the failure of local income. Nevertheless the income for 
the year exceeded the expenditure by 100/., and in spite of this 
surplus income the managers failed to pay attention to the demand 
made by the department that certain defective galleries should be 
improved and that cloak rooms should be provided. 

This state of things represents what can be done under the 
almost intolerable strain to which, according to Mr. Balfour, the 
voluntary schools are subjected. Hundreds of similar cases might 
be produced in Lancashire and Cheshire. Are we to give more 
money to such a school as this, and are the managers at the cost to 
themselves of 7/. 7s. to have the entire control of more than 1,800J. 
of money raised from the public? Mr. Balfour should look a little 
more closely at Lancashire denominational schools before he repeats 
his statement about an intolerable strain. He will probably find on 
enquiry that the state of Lancashire schools and their manage- 
ment was not unknown to his predecessor Mr. W. H. Smith when 
he took part in the Assisted Education Act, and that after careful 
enquiries at the Education Department he was satisfied that it was 
high time that schools so managed should begin to feel a little strain. 

For the moment it looks as though the ecclesiastical forces of 
reaction, with the help of those who resent the present cost of educa- 
tion, were going to bear down religious liberty and local self-govern- 
ment. The Church press thunders lixe Hannibal at the gates of the 
capital. To gain their object and to prevent the people from getting 
any more power over what should be their own schools, the Archbishops 
are willing to put themselves under further subjection to the central 
authority. Should anything of the sort take place, should a bureau- 
cratic centralised system supersede the free initiative of local 
management, the old fable of the horse, the stag, and the rider will 
be reproduced, to the destruction of all vitality and progress in 
education. 

Within a day or two the archbishops and bishops, with their train 
of ecclesiastical and political adherents, have been pressing their claims 
on Lord Salisbury. The Archbishop of Canterbury, in his speech, com- 
plained that the Church was put under disabilities—that is, that dis- 
tinctive Church teaching is not permitted in the Board schools. But 
the Archbishop was comparatively moderate. The Bishop of London 
distinctly said that the School Boards spent too much on their school 
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buildings and too much on the salaries of teachers. His policy was 
to restrict the Board schools in their expenditure, and to subsidise 
the denominational schools, and he evidently thought that the 
standard of elementary education should be lowered. 

The Duke of Devonshire, as might be expected from his anteced- 
ents, spoke some calm words of warning common sense, and reminded 
his hearers that never were the subscribers paying less, never was 
the State paying more, than now, and he warned them how wasteful 
an indiscriminate increase of the grant must be. But Lord Salisbury, as 
usual, said many things which were rash if not reckless, and seemed to 
contemplate with a light heart a religious controversy and legislation 
imposing sectarian teaching in our public schools. 

Whether this Government shall, as the Duke of Devonshire lately 
promised, maintain the character of a moderate and noncontentious 
administration, or whether it shall invite us to pass from the one ex- 
treme of revolution to the other of clerical reaction, will be known 
in a very few months. Meantime the great moderate middle party, 
which finally governs England, will surely show, sooner or later, that 
if not always articulate, it is always observant and has a reserve of 
common sense to rebuke all fanatics. 

E. LyvuLry STANLEY. 





KASHMIR 


AmonG the districts of the world famous for beauty of whatever type, 
the Valley of Kashmir holds the first place. It triumphantly carries 
away the prize of loveliness from Switzerland, the Yellowstone Park, 
the Italian Lakes, Ceylon, the highlands of Scotland, and many other 
fair and celebrated rivals. Its supreme charm, like that of Cleopatra, 
is its infinite variety, a microcosm of the world itself, each part per- 
fection ; filled, like the Garden of Eden, with everything that can 
delight the eye. And other rarer beauties belong to Kashmir which 
Eden could not possess; for natural beauty is in part composed of 
sentiment and association, and a paradise in which is found no trace 
of the vigour and intellect and work of man loses much of its attrac- 
tion. A railway embankment, with the fleeting cloud of a passing 
locomotive, relieves the monotonous beauty of a silent solitude, and 
the stucco towers which look down upon the Rhine comfort the poor 
human soul, which faints and fails in the presence of the eternal 
desolation of the Yosemite Valley. Nature is too antipathetic and 
even hostile to civilised man for it to be possible to enjoy her beauty 
in too prolongeda honeymoon. And tothose who realise this, and do 
not desire, like St. Simeon Stylites, to live above and beyond human 
emotions, Kashmir is complete and sufficient. For there, as part of 
the natural beauty in which they were born and nourished, an 
interesting race, an ancient and stately civilisation, and a scientific 
religion had their home long before Romulus traced with a furrow 
the future walls of Rome. 

To pious Hindus the soil of Kashmir is still as sacred as was 
that of Palestine to Christians in the age of faith; the glorious 
goddess Parvati has sailed on its enchanted lake ; the Pandavas, the 
semi-divine heroes of the great India epic, the ‘ Mabdébhérata,’ 
descended from the Kashmir mountains to war and conquest in 
Hindostan. Every village has its memorial of the old dynasties 
or the ancient creed, too often in overturned idols and ruined 
temples, where the foolish iconoclastic fury of Islam flamed against 
the harmless and tolerant beliefs of Brahmanism; and, chief of 
all, commanding what has been pronounced the most beautiful 
view in the known world, still stands in ruined glory the stately 
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Temple of the Sun at Martand, looking down the glorious valley one 
hundred miles in length and eighty in width, an emerald of verdure 
enclosed in a radiant amphitheatre of virgin snow. 

For the purely natural beauty of Kashmir, apart from living, 
human interest and archeological or historical association, no praise 
can seem extravagant to those who have visited it or who have lived 
within the far-stretching fascination of its snow-clad mountains, which 
dominate the whole northern plain of the Punjab, from Umbala to 
Peshawar. From the battlements of the fortress of Lahore the white 
line of the Pir Panjal lies athwart the northern sky, in the early spring 
or whenever the grateful rain has washed the atmosphere free of its 
customary veil of haze and dust; from Jalandhar, Amritsar, Jhelam, 
and Rawulpindi the same glorious wall of snow rejoices the heart and 
braces the nerves of all who look upon it with unceasing admiration 
from the sad, sun-beaten plains below. And as the traveller rises 
higher through gorge and pass, the Pir Panjal, a rival in height to 
Mont Blanc, becomes of smal! account in the vast wilderness of 
mountains which rise behind the valley, range upon range, to the 
divinity-haunted citadel of Nanga-Parbat, nearly 27,000 feet above 
the sea. Leaving the austere glories of the mountain peaks, the 
Valley of Kashmir, with its many offshoots, is altogether beautiful : 
a land of streams, from the rivers Jhelam and Kishnganga to a 
thousand brooks and fountains flowing from the dark pine forests to 
the lower slopes, where their waters are all but hidden beneath the 
wealth of foliage and flowers—wild roses, clematis, and honeysuckle. 
And although wave after wave of Muhamadanism has swept over 
the valley and the mass of the population belong to that strait-laced 
and somewhat gloomy creed, Kashmir belongs to Hinduism as Rome 
is the common inheritance of Christendom, and the old gods have by 
mo means accepted annihilation. Though Great Pan be dead in 
Greece, the twilight of the gods is not yet in Kashmir. Every 
grove has its familiar deity, every clear spring or rushing torrent its 
water-nymph. The picturesque pantheism which is but the outward 
and popular garb of the higher and more etherial monotheism, which 
sees God everywhere in nature, which hears his voice in rolling 
thunder and peoples the woods and streams with supernatural life 
derived from him, is a gracious belief more suited to the idyllic 
Valley of Kashmir than the gross materialism which would seem the 
only religion in this England of ours, where the golden calf is set up 
for public worship, between a ballet girl and a French cook. 

I wish that it were possible to attract to Kashmir the attention of 
intelligent, travel-loving, and well-to-do English people, that they 
might understand that in this glcrious valley was a playground in 
every way superior to the threadbare and drop-scene Switzerland, 
where one peak answers to another in the high-pitched accents of 
Cockaigne or Chicago. The expense of the expedition is not great, 
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and, indeed, six months of Kashmir would not cost a third of the out- 
goings of an ordinary London season. Distance! The meaning of 
the word is all but forgotten; for science has obliterated space, 
and difficulties no more exist in the journey to Kashmir than for the 
Persian possessor of the magic carpet that bore him through the air. 
A fortnight of a luxurious voyage through summer seas ; two or three 
days’ train journey to Rawalpindi, through a strange, new land ; two 
days’ easy drive through glorious Himalayan scenery, and the fortu- 
nate traveller finds himself at Baramulla, the gateway of the earthly 
paradise. 

There is a special and sufficient reason for calling attention to 
Kashmir at the present moment. Were there no such reason this 
article would have no raison d’étre; for the beauty of the country, 
which has inspired Persian and English poets alike, requires no praise 
from me. But Kashmir has, after generations of misery, depression, 
and depopulation, just reached a position which promises future 
prosperity, and for this result the British Government, the Maharaja, 
and the English officers in the service of the Kashmir State are 
equally entitled to praise—the first for the generosity and good faith 
with which it has dealt with a feudatory State; the prince for the 
good sense with which he not only accepted inevitable reforms, but 
cordially and loyally carried them out; and the last for the brilliant 
and devoted manner in which they have worked for the permanent 
advantage of the State. When the late Maharaja, Ranbir Singh, 
died, in 1885, the Government of India considered that the time had 
come to revise their relations with Kashmir. Theapproach of Russia 
to our north-western frontier had given Kashmir a new and vital 
importance, and it was imperative for the Government, upon whom 
the danger and responsibility in the event of invasion must fall, to 
take such measures as appeared suitable or necessary to guard its 
borders and hold the command of the northern passes through the 
higher Himalayan ranges into the Kashmir Valley. It was decided 
to occupy the northern frontier post of Gilgit with a garrison under 
English officers ; to connect it with Srinagar, the capital of the valley, 
by a military road across the wilderness of mountains, 230 miles in 
length, crossing the difficult Burzil Pass, 13,600 feet above the sea ; 
and to induce the Maharaja to allow some portion of his nondescript 
army to be properly drilled and disciplined, so as to be able to take a 
creditable place in the system of Imperial defence. So much as this 
the Government could rightly insist upon, as the Paramount Power 
responsible for the common safety ; but there were other measures 
of reform which were rather concerned with internal administration, 
in which those feudatory princes of India who have retained in- 
dependent jurisdiction jealously resent the interference of the English 
Government, and which were, nevertheless, imperative if Kashmir 
was to be made a strong and helpful frontier State. Here the good 
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sense of the Maharaja became conspicuous, and, putting aside the evil 
counsellors, the priests and astrologers, by whom he had been sur- 
rounded during the early years of his reign, and from whose fatal 
influence his distinguished father had never been able to escape, he 
threw himself with energy into the path of reform ; he built a cart- 
road to the Punjab, to open up his country to trade, and, applying to 
the Government for an English officer to make a new settlement of 
land revenue, supported him and his successor through all the weari- 
some opposition of his Ministers till the work has now heen brought 
to a successful termination. To ordinary English readeéis the words 
a settlement of land revenue, a survey, an accurate system of accounts, 
a record of rights in land, convey but littlemeaning. But, as I will 
hereafter explain, they signify the difference between happiness and 
misery, between poverty and prosperity to the whole agricultural 
population of an Oriental country. To all simple and primitive 
people who are mainly dependent for their livelihood on the land, 
a record of rights, which secures their privileges and limits their 
burthens and obligations, is of the first importance. Without it 
they are mere tenants at will, the sport and victims of the first 
petty official tyrant. 

Only of secondary importance are good roads. Those to Gilgit, 
on the north-west frontier, and southward, connecting the valley 
with the Punjab, are conspicuous illustrations of the benefits which 
are conferred on a difficult and isolated country by scientifically 
planned and constructed communications. Good roads rank higher 
than education as a civilising agency, and the English, as colonisers 
and rulers of subject races, have no higher title to honour than as 
road-makers, which they share with their prototypes the Romans. 
These two lines of road—that from Srinagar to Gilgit, and that 
to the Punjab from Srinagar and Baramulla along the course of the 
Jhelam River—have been aligned and built by an English engineer, 
with great skill and of excellent solidity; and, without them, it 
is not too much to assert that the regeneration of Kashmir could 
not have been effected. For they have relieved the villagers from 
the intolerable burden of the corvée, or forced labour, to which 
half the population was liable, and which was worked in the most 
cruel and oppressive manner; while the line to the rich plains 
of India has secured the valley against famine, which, in old days, 
was a recurring disaster whenever an inadequate snow-fall on the 
high mountain ranges caused a failure in the supply of water for 
irrigation. It will always be necessary that the repair and main- 
tenance of these important roads should remain in the charge of an 
English engineering staff. No native Administration that I have 
known has seriously cared about road construction, or has ever 
efficiently maintained a metalled road. They grudge the money 
spent on it, and leave it to fall into decay, when its condition rapidly 
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becomes worse than the original country track. This is so well 
understood in India that all our main lines of road, passing through 
the territories of independent princes, are kept in repair by the 
Department of Public Works. Unless the same procedure is insisted 
upon with reference to the Kashmir roads, they will soon become as 
useless as they are now valuable. This observation applies to all 
reform in Kashmir, and the benefits which have accrued to the 
people from the new settlement and the record of rights in land 
must be carefully safeguarded and watched by the British Govern- 
ment, or they will soon be overgrown and choked by the ill weeds of 
oppression and apathy. It is not in a day or a year that lessons of 
generosity, foresight, and public spirit are learned by a corrupt 
native Government, which for generations has seen the sufferings of 
its subjects with indifference, and has not taken the trouble to remove 
them, even when it understood that its own loss of revenue and 
reputation was the immediate result of its selfish neglect. The vis 
inertie of a native State is inconceivable by Europeans until they 
have witnessed it, and when a reform has been effected the tendency 
is that of the bent bow to straighten itself, the pendulum to swing 
back. The land settlement of Kashmir is only for ten years, and at 
the expiration of that period the Government will doubtless make 
it its business to see that the harvest now sown is allowed its full 
fruition, and that the rapacious officials, who have so long thriven 
on the misery of the peasants, are prevented from again seizing their 
prey. It would be in Kashmir as it would be in Egypt if the strong 
impulse for good with which England has permeated the administra- 
tion were withdrawn—in a few years every reform would have dis- 
appeared, and the last state of the people would be worse than the 
first, inasmuch as they had been allowed a season of hope before being 
relegated to despair. 

The late Maharaja, Ranbir Singh, father of the present chief, was 
a remarkable example of the difficulty which a native prince of dis- 
tinction experiences in rising above the evil influences which surround 
him in greedy, self-seeking courtiers, whose chief object it is to 
prevent him seeing or understanding the condition of his people. 
No country was ever worse governed than Kashmir under Ranbir 
Singh, and yet I sincerely believe that he was a man of high intelli- 
gence and a most generous, kindly nature. I have never seen any 
prince in Europe or Asia who bore himself more nobly, and a long 
and intimate acquaintance only increased the feelings of affection and 
respect which I entertained for him. I distinctly remember, though 
it is nearly thirty years ago, my first meeting with him. Sir John 
Lawrence had been appointed Viceroy, and was coming to Lahore to 
receive the independent princes and nobles of the Punjab, who had 
known him so well and long as Chief Commissioner. First of the 
ruling princes of North India was the Maharaja of Kashmir, who had 
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marched from Jammu, his winter capital, to Shalimar, on the banks 
of the Ravi, to attend the great Durbar, and, as a young assistant 
magistrate, I was a humble member of a deputation of high English 
officials who were to escort the Maharaja to his camp in the historic 
plains beneath the walls of the Lahore fortress, where his uncle, 
Raja Dhy4dn Singh, had been assassinated, and which his father, the 
wily Raja Gulab Singh, had successfully defended in 1841 against 
the whole Sikh army, afterwards retreating to Jammu with a great 
part of the treasure, money and jewels, which Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
had stored in the fort, and with which plunder, five years later, he 
purchased Kashmir from the British Government. 

The Maharaja received us in his tent pavilion, the pillars of 
which were of solid silver and the walls of Kashmir shawls of great 
value. Anexceedingly handsome man, with regular features, jet black 
beard tied back under his white muslin turban, with manners the 
most gracious and courteous, he looked every inch a king; and his 
surroundings were as picturesque as himself, for on this his first 
visit to British territory he had brought a large part of his army, a 
multicoloured, strangely armed retinue, where all the tints favoured 
by Sikhs and Rajputs, crimson, pink, lemon colour, and blue, were 
side by side with men clad in secondhand cast-off British uniforms 
and imitation Highland costume, where pink-coloured fleshings 
represented the natural sunburnt hue of the Scotchmen’s knees. 
Never was such a collection of medieval armour, helmets, breast- 
plates, chain shirts, crossbows, arquebuses, and swivel guns mounted 
on camels—a burlesque army, something between a nightmare and 
a performance of ‘ L’Africaine’ at Covent Garden. But the inherent 
nobility of Maharaja Ranbir Singh gave dignity to even this hetero- 
geneous multitude. A few days later I accompanied him by railway 
to Amritsar. The line, the first in the Punjab, had lately been 
opened between the sacred city of the Sikhs and Lahore, and the 
Maharaja, who was accompanied by his eldest son, the present chief, 
and his younger sons, had never seen a locomotive before. But his 
admirable self-control was as far removed from childish surprise as 
from the insolent indifference of the savage, who thinks it beneath 
his dignity to be interested in the strangest marvels of Western 
science. The whole city of Amritsar had come to the railway station 
to meet him. Never has a British Viceroy in India, so far as I have 
seen, aroused such intense interest in the native population as did 
the Maharaja of Kashmir on his visit to Amritsar. His father, his 
two uncles, and his first cousin, Raja Hira Singh, had made, in great 
part, Punjab history of the years preceding annexation, and all were 
eager to see the great prince who had alone survived those days of 
storm and blood, with power unimpaired, with greater reputation and 
wider territory. 

The Maharaja was a clever, and, for a prince, a learned man, well 
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versed in Sanscrit lore and a collector of rare manuscripts. He 
sincerely desired the prosperity of his country, and although gene- 
rous and, indeed, lavish on occasion, he was temperate and frugal in his 
personal life. Sincerely attached to the British Government, he 
extended a royal hospitality to all English traders in his dominions ; ' 
merchants and traders were well treated and an intelligent interest 
was taken in and liberal patronage extended to experiments for im- 
proving or introducing sericulture, hop-growing, wine-making ; for all 
of which industries the climate of the valley isadmirably suited. But 
notwithstanding his many virtues and accomplishments, Ranbir 
Singh had not the force of character necessary to make a good ruler. 
Superstitious and conservative, he trusted to his Brahman advisers, 
who oppressed the people in every possible way in order to fill their 
own pockets ; each year their power grew and his resistance dimi- 
nished, until at last he was kept almost a prisoner in his palace at 
Jammu, and the omens were declared to be against his visiting the 
valley and seeing with his own eyes how his people were misgoverned. 
With the best possible intentions, the Maharaja caused, by his neglect 
and apathy, as much evil as if he had been a wilful tyrant. The 
great famine of 1876-78, which swept away a proportion of the 
inhabitants estimated from a third .to two-fifths, was directly due to 
maladministration, to the wholesale robbery of the peasants by the 
officials, and the absence of roads which might bring food into the 
valley. The epidemics of cholera, which should be unknown in so 
good a climate, were directly the result of defiance of all sanitary 
laws in the city of Srinagar, and the exhaustion of a half-starved and 
demoralised people. 

The Brahmans, locally known as Pundits, form the official class 
in Kashmir, and they have consistently upheld the precepts of Mani, 
the Hindu lawgiver, as to the functions of the heaven-born caste. 
To the king, the representative of the military class, was assigned 
the dangerous honour of leading the army in battle and represent- 
ing it ceremonially in peace; to him the glory, the danger, and the 
sudden death. To the Brahman was assigned by Mani a more 
comfortable position. His person was declared ‘sacred, and he was 
placed behind the throne as the adviser of the Prince, who was 
generally less powerful than the Minister who spoke in his name. 
The Kashmir Pundits, about 60,000 in number, form almost the 
entire Hindu population, the inferior castes having been driven out 
or having accepted Muhamadanjsm in the fourteenth century, 
during the fierce persecutions of Sh&h-i-Hamadin and Sikandar the 
Iconoclast. Half of these live in Srinagar and the towns, and the 
others are agriculturists in the villages. A small proportion are 


' This virtue of hospitality was so far vicarious that a special tax, under the name 
of jalus, was levied on all Kashmir villages to defray the expense of entertaining 
English visitors. 
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priests, a class altogether apart, who do not intermarry with other 
Brahmans ; some are astrologers, but the great majority are Karkuns, 
the working class, whose chief employment has been always found 
in the service of the State as clerks and officials, though a large 
number are now compelled to live by trade or agriculture. The 
higher ranks of these Kérkun Pundits are men of delightful manners 
and high intelligence. With the exception of the Mahratta Brah- 
mans of Western India, there is hardly any class more distinguished 
for astuteness and versatility ; and had their honesty and public 
spirit been equal to their ability, no prince could have found more 
competent admirers. But like all castes set apart from and above 
the people, they have never gained popular sympathy, the more so 
that the mass of the Kashmir population belongs to a hostile creed 
which, both in the early days of Muhamadan enthusiasm and under 
the barbarous and cruel rule of the Pathans, from 1752 to 1819, 
treated the Pundits as an accursed race and killed and plundered 
them without mercy. When the Pundits regained power on the 
conquest of Kashmir by Maharaja Runjit Singh, they took their 
revenge. -Their methods were not so crude and brutal as those of 
the Pathans, but they were skilled in the arts of scientific tyranny ; 
and probably no people in the East have suffered more misery and, in 
a rich and fertile paradise, have endured more grinding poverty than 
the Kashmiri Musalmfns under Sikh governors and Rajput princes. 

With the great Pundit family which gave to both Maharaja 
Gulab Singh and his son Ranbir Singh their most powerful Ministers, I 
was well acquainted ; for, during the greater portion of the term 
that I held the Secretaryship of the Punjab Government, the 
British relations with Kashmir were conducted by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of that province, and a Punjab officer was sent each sum- 
mer to Srinagar to look after the interests of British visitors, and 
hold in check those wilder spirits who were wont to shock less 
adventurous travellers by diversions more suited to the Moulin 
Rouge than a decorous Hindu city. Attached to the Punjab 
Secretariat, and in attendance on the Lieutenant-Governor, was one 
of the Pundit brotherhood, generally Diwin Kirpa Rim, a man of 
ability and culture and a delightful companion, a ripe scholar and 
well versed in European politics. On great occasions his father or 
uncle, the Diwins Nihél Chand or Joala Sahai, were specially de- 
puted by the Maharaja to add greater weight to his representations ; 
but they were then old, Joala Sahai was partly paralysed, and it was 
difficult to realise that he had once been the trusted adviser of Sir 
John Lawrence and the brain and hand of Maharaja Guldb Singh. 
Good or bad administrators, oppressive and corrupt as they may 
have been, the Diwan family will always hold a high place in the 
friendly remembrances of those who knew them well for their 
courtesy, intelligence, and varied charm. 
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The Muhamadan population of the valley, which is fifteen times 
as numerous as the Hindus, does not take nearly so high a place in 
the social scale. There is perhaps no race in Asia which has so evil 
a reputation for dishonesty, treachery, sullenness, dirt, laziness, and 
cowardice. Moorcroft, Hugel, Drew, and a host of witnesses in 
ancient and modern times, bear the same unfavourable testimony, and, 
according to these authorities, the famous lines of Bishop Heber on 
Ceylon— 

Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile, 
might have been accurately applied to Kashmir, though it was a gross 
libel on the gentle, docile, and blameless Cingalese. But the vices 
engendered by tyranny should not justly be laid at the door of the 
victims. Lying is the traditional weapon of the slave, and sullenness 
and laziness were excusable in people from whom everything was 
taken except the bare necessities of existence. Even these were not 
always left, and the starving peasants, from whom the taxgatherers 
had taken the last measure of rice, had to support life, ‘ike wild 


beasts, on roots and grass and the bark of trees. What was once 
the nondescript rabble of the Kashmir army has lately done excel- 
lent service on the Gilgit border, under English officers, well- 
appointed, drilled, and disciplined, and other virtues thau bravery 
and obedience may be expected to develope under just and liberal 
treatment. To counterbalance their shortcomings they have many 


good and valuable qualities. They are witty and quick at repartee, 
and as artisans possess a marvellous sense of beauty in colour and 
form, which has long given them a world-wide reputation as shawl 
and carpet weavers, and workers in silver, ivory, and lacquer. They 
are excellent gardeners, boatmen, and musicians, and thoroughly 
appreciate the beauty of their country, which is more than can be said 
of the inhabitants of some mountainous districts in Europe. The 
Kashmiri is fond of his wife and children, and there is very little 
immorality among the village population. The wife is a real help- 
meet to her husband, and is commonly the more important and 
influential person in the household. Crime, in agricultural districts, 
either against person or property, is almost unknown, and although 
this is in great part due to the severity of the criminal code and the 
close espionage of the village system, yet the much-abused Kashmiri 
may well be allowed to place the fact to his credit. The settlement 
officer, who has been intimately associated with the peasant life of 
Kashmir for several years, writes of the people in the most sympa- 
thetic and hopeful manner, and declares his belief that two genera- 
tions of a just and strong rule will transform the Kashmiri into a useful, 
intelligent, and fairly honest man. 

It may be hoped that the Land Revenue Settlement of the 
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valley will inaugurate a new era for Kashmir; in any case it will 
give the country a better chance of prosperity than it has before 
enjoyed. It was started by Mr. Wingate, C.I.E., and was continued 
in 1889 and completed during the present year by Mr. Walter 
Lawrence, C.I.E., both experienced revenue officers of the Indian 
Civil Service, whose services were lent to the Maharaja by the Punjab 
Government. The history of the settlement operations, including a 
gazeteer of Kashmir, full of information which cannot he found else- 
where, has lately been written by Mr. Lawrence and published in a 
very attractive form by the Oxford University Press. As a record of 
admirable work carried patiently and consistently, under many diffi- 
culties, to a satisfactory conclusion, it is not surpassed by any of the 
modern administrative achievements of Englishmen either in Asia or 
Africa. The brilliant results attained in Egypt by the devoted 
labours of a few distinguished, honest, and capable men have attracted 
the general attention of Europe from their international interest and 
importance, but the work done in Kashmir is equally deserving of 
praise and consideration, and the result is the more remarkable as it 
virtually records the triumph of one man over the combined forces 
of ignorance, apathy, and corruption. English readers would not be 
interested in a detailed account of the work of the settlement. The 
object was to accurately survey the country, draw up a record of 
rights, and fix an assessment of land revenue which should redeem 
the population from the shameless official exactions which were 
depopulating the country and ruining the Maharaja. It had been the 
practice to put up villages to auction to the highest bidders, who 
were needy speculators who squeezed the last possible rupee from 
the peasants ; impossible revenue demands remaining unpaid were 
added to the debt against the village ; the system of begdr, or forced 
labour, was a vast system of extortion under which not only labour 
but every kind of property was taken by the officials without pay- 
ment. Nearly everything in the valley was brought under taxation, 
the usual method being to declare each product the subject of a 
State monopoly and farm it out to a contractor, who was usually a 
man of straw, who had to bribe high to obtain the monopoly, and who 
proved a defaulter when called upon to pay the State demand. 
Everything except air and water was the subject of taxation, even 
natural products of the forest or the lake, as violets and water-nuts, 
and the authorised perquisites of the officials, which made them 
independent of State salaries, were supplemented by illegitimate 
exactions which knew no limit but the exhaustion of the people. 

All this is now changed. The holdings of the peasants have been 
accurately measured and recorded ; waste land has been assigned to 
villages in sufficient quantity ; the assessment which each has to pay 
has been fixed for a term of years; permanent occupancy rights have 
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been generally conferred and made hereditary so long as the assess- 
ment made at settlement be duly paid. The iniquitous system of 
forced labour has been in a great measure abolished, together with 
illegitimate contributions and petty, harassing taxes ; each man knows 
what the State claims from him, and resists attempts at further ex- 
tortion. The revenue officials are well paid, and have no longer any 
excuse for living on the people, and the agriculturists, who were starv- 
ing and in rags, are now as well fed and clothed as any peasantry in 
the world. In place of the force of 7,429 soldiers who were required 
to collect the revenue, it is rare for a messenger from the local col- 
lector’s office to enter a village with a demand; while the State 
revenue has largely increased, for the money finds its way into the 
treasury instead of into the pockets of greedy middlemen and con- 
tractors. The change that bas been effected is a peaceful revolution, 
which has transformed a population of downtrodden serfs into a com- 
munity of freemen, and for this happy result it must never be for- 
gotten that, whatever the ability of the English officers who have 
done the work, Maharaja Partib Singh is entitled to the chief share 
of the credit. The opposition during the early years of the settle- 
ment was serious and general, fur the villagers, with whom faith had 
been invariably broken, were apathetic, and every official was in arms 
to defend his threatened plunder; but the loyal and unfailing sup- 
port of the Maharaja and the State Council gradually broke down the 
obstruction, and the Prince has the satisfaction of knowing that his 
public spirit has won universal commendation, while his backward 
country has entered the community of well-ordered and civilised 
States. 

The colonisation of Kashmir by Englishmen, so far as this is con- 
sistent with the independence of the Maharaja and the advantage of 
the people, is a question of the highest interest and importance. I 
discussed it nearly seven years ago before the Royal Colonial Institute, 
and urged the Home and Indian Governments to consider it carefully 
as a measure which would largely add to our defensive strength. I 
pointed out that in Kashmir alone, within the temperate zone of the 
Himalayas, was an extensive region, fertile in soil and salubrious in 
climate, where Englishmen might settle in such large numbers as to 
found a military and industrial colony of the utmost importance to 
the Empire ; that all fruits and grains of temperate climates grew in 
its rich soil, and that for some of the most valuable productions, such 
as wine, silk, tea, cinchona and hops, it was peculiarly suited. My 
suggestions attracted much comment and criticism, both favourable 
and hostile, and although the officers who were then commencing the 
Kashmir Settlement were somewhat alarmed at their extent, 1 am 
well pleased to find that their soundness is now acknowledged, and 
that the best hope for the development of Kashmir is admitted to lie 
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in the introduction of English colonists and English capital. Not 
that I would now advocate so large a scheme as that which I discussed 
at the Colonial Institute. The situation has changed and we have 
no longer to deal with a hopeless people and an Administration so 
sullen and obstructive that the Government of India would have been 
fully justified in enforcing any measures necessary to Imperial defence 
whether the Maharaja approved or disapproved of them. But every 
true lover of India who earnestly desires the native princes to prosper 
in honourable independence, must rejoice that Maharaja Partab Singh 
has voluntarily entered on the path of enlightened progress. The 
testimony of the last seven years of the Land Revenue Settlement is 
amply sufficient to rehabilitate him in the judgment of impartial 
men, and if the Indian Foreign Office realises the importance of the 
position at Srinagar, and maintains there discreet and sympathetic 
officers, such as Colonel Nisbet and Colonel D. Barr, the late Residents, 
there is every hope that the present promise of good will result in a 
rich future harvest. But the Maharaja will need a strong and friendly 
adviser to help him to resist the reactionary influences which will be 
brought to bear upon him. While his wise acceptance of measures 
of radical reform has made it imperative to consult his wishes on a 
question like colonisation, there is no reason to anticipate his opposi- 
tion to well-considered proposals on behalf of an orderly and useful 
class of colonists. Opposition is more probable from the Indian 
Government, which has never been able to overcome an hereditary and 
instinctive dislike of independent European enterprise. The preju- 
dice is a survival of the old East India Company, when every outsider 
seemed an enemy to a community of merchant monopolists ; and it 
cannot be denied that there were, and are, strong reasons for main- 
taining a strict control over Europeans in native States, where they 
are often a danger as well as a nuisance. At any rate, Satan must be 
excluded from the Kashmir paradise, and no European should either 
be allowed to visit Kashmir or settle there without due authorisation, 
while the grant of land for industrial purposes or residence would rest 
with the Kashmir Government. There is a large and increasing class 
of Englishmen, chiefly composed of retired military and civil officers, 
who would be glad to settle in the valley, where they could live far 
more economically than in England, and where the climate would 
allow them to bring up their families. 

With regard to the introduction of English capital, it is essential 
that in these days, when foreign nations close the door against our 
commerce by hostile and prohibitive tariffs, every effort should be 
be made to develope the industrial resources of the Empire. Fortu- 
nately, England has found in Mr. Chamberlain a Colonial Minister of 
genius, who has understood the glorious possibilities of the future, 
and who is determined, so far as lies within the power of his high 
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office, to realise them, and in this patriotic duty he will be accom- 
panied by the cordial sympathy of all Englishmen who love their 
country. Nor is it too much to hope that the India Office will follow 
the same policy and rival the Colonial Office in the worthy endeavour 
to benefit the trade of England by opening new markets and indica- 
ting safe investments for English capital. A railway is about to be 
made to Uganda, and the decision is a statesmanlike one. But who 
that has read the accounts of Portal and Colvile of this primeval 
wilderness, haunted by malarial fever and inhabited by naked savages, 
with no wants that civilisation can supply and able to give little that 
civilisation cares for, except ivory, which is the price of blood, can 
doubt that a railway to Kashmir, and a well-ordered colonisation of _ 
its suitable districts, would be more profitable to English merchants 
and manufacturers than that to Uganda? The construction of the 
Kashmir railway is important on commercial grounds and necessary 
for the due development of the country. It was warmly advocated 
by Colonel Parry Nisbet, the Resident at Srinagar, whose energy 
and public spirit inspired the Administration, and the Maharaja 
not only gave the scheme his full support, but paid for detailed 
surveys of the alternative routes to the Punjab. It was placed before 
the Government of India in 1890, but although Lord Lansdowne 
fully acknowledged its advantages, and Lord Roberts, the Commander- 
in-Chief, urged its construction as a valuable measure of Imperial 
defence, the Government were indisposed to accept a scheme which 
involved a sterling guarantee at a time when silver was falling 
and the finances were disorganised. The objections of the Govern- 
ment of India, although plausible, were not convincing. For a 
mountain railway, the line would not be costly, and careful calcu- 
lations show that any liability for payment of guarantee would 
be trifling. The value of the rupee has certainly fallen; but, on the 
other hand, money can be raised in the London market at half the 
rate which Russia is cheerfully paying, out of French pockets, for her 
proposed Persian and Siberian railways. Lastly, the general pros- 
perity of the country is far more advanced by judicious lines of rail- 
way than endangered by the remote chance of having to pay an 
insignificant price for a great advantage. 

A few words are required on those products of Kashmir to which 
the attention of investors might be profitably directed, for,in the 
cultivation of the staple crops, of which rice is the first in importance 
and maize the second, it would be undesirable to compete with native 
industry. Of sericulture, Mr. Lawrence, who has had personal 
superintendence of the State silk operations, writes :— 


Everywhere I find the villagers eager to take up sericulture as a cottage 
industry, and from all parts of the valley men have this year implored me to give 
them seed. I am of opinion that the State should confine itself to the production 
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of healthy seed, and should give up silk-rearing and silk-reeling. I further hold 
that it would be wise to lease out the right to use mulberry leaves to capitalists, 
It is impossible to exaggerate the potentialities of silk in Kashmir, but I am certain 
that these potentialities will never be realised while the industry remains in the 
hands of the State. 


Maharaja Ranbir Singh made constant efforts to revive the silk 
industry, which flourished in ancient times. He built rearing-houses 
all over the valley and imported from Europe reeling appliances and 
machinery ; but, owing to official interference in the annexing of 
private houses for breeding, the harassment of the people, both in 
the collection of mulberry leaves and in punishment for real or 
imaginary injury to the trees, the industry became unpopular ; 
disease was introduced in Japanese cocoons, which was not eradicated 
without much time and trouble, while the absence of skilled super- 
vision was fatal to success. But English and Italian experts are 
agreed that there is a great future for the industry under European 
management ; the fibre is excellent, the valley is covered with mul- 
berry trees, the Kashmiri house is easily ventilated and suitable to- 
sericulture, and the people are anxious to take up the business if 
they are fairly treated. 

The cultivation of hops is termed by Mr. Lawrence ‘a most safe 
and profitable enterprise ’ ; far more safe than in the uncertain climate 
of England. But European capital and supervision are needed for 
success. The industry was introduced by Maharaja Ranbir Singh, 
and I well remember the interest which he evinced both in this and 
silk cultivation, but the people have not taken it up, for their past 
experience has been that new experiments signified new taxation. 
But the State garden at Dubgam, where eighty-three acres were 
under hops in 1893, pays handsomely, although the land there is no 
better suited to the cultivation than the surrounding country. The 
demand in the hill breweries of India and elsewhere is large and 
increasing. 

Vineyards and the manufacture of wine are matters on which it 
is not well to dogmatise. The elements which go to the composition 
of a wine pleasing to cultivated palates are obscure and depend on 
niceties of manipulation and differences of soil and climate whicl: 
almost defy analysis. But it may fairly be said that the experiments 
now being conducted by Signor Benvenuti in charge of the vine- 
yards of the State, and Signor Bassi at the head of the wine 
manufactory, may be extended and continued with advantage. 

Kashmir is the land of fruits, and when once the railway is made 
and the vast and unrivalled market of India is opened up, the 
production and export of fresh and canned fruit will be enormous. 
Hitherto fruit has been carried across the ranges in baskets on the 
backs of coolies, and even under these conditions it has formed one of 
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the most profitable subjects of export. Mulberry, cherry, almond, 
peach, apricot, apple, quince, melon, grape, walnut, strawberry, pome- 
granate, and other fruits thrive in abundance, of special excellence. 
Many of the Kashmir valleys in the spring are as white as a foam- 
covered sea with the blossom of a thousand orchards and peach gardens. 
With other products which may have a prosperous future, flax, tea, 
cinchona, I have not space to deal, but almost all fruits and vege- 
tables of temperate climates can be grown in Kashmir with success ; 
and even costly experiments in the more valuable products will be 
amply justified. 

An obvious objection to the settlement of European capitalists 
in Kashmir may be urged in the provisions against the sale and 
mortgage of land. But the difficulty is rather apparent than real. 
With regard to sericulture, sites for silk factories and rearing-houses 
are ready to hand in the shape of the old buildings cf the State. 
The Darbar has the sole property in the mulberry trees, and the 
basis of a lease for silk purposes would be the lease of the right to 
collect mulberry leaves for sericulture. As regards hops, there is 
ample land in the neighbourhood of the existing gardens, un- 
burthened with occupancy rights ; while for wine and fruit the State 
could make over its large, established vineyards and orchards. For 
further extension there is more than sufficient land now waste in the 
neighbourhood of Srinagar. The earth-hunger of the Kashmiris is 
for the most part satisfying itself on the low-lying, rich, alluvial soil, 
which yields the staple crop—rice ; and there are large tracts of land 
unsuited for rice and with every convenience of water-carriage 
waiting for the European capitalist. It should be added that, in 
Srinagar and its environs, the restrictions on sale and mortgage do 
not apply, and, further, the State has the power of acquiring occupied 
land for public purposes—an elastic term allowing the acquisition of 
land for any industrial scheme of importance likely to benefit the 
people and the State. 

I trust that this slight sketch of Kashmir may arouse some 
interest in this beautiful valley. When the great Emperor Jehangir 
was dying he was asked if he wanted anything, and replied, ‘ Only 
Kashmir. Then it was the chosen summer resort of the Mogul 
kings, who built palaces and planted gardens and filled it with the 
magnificence of an Oriental court. This glory has passed away, but 
the time may come when Kashmir will be the chosen playground of 
Europe ; when well-appointed hotels will be built at Srinagar and 
Gulmurg, and the great resources of the country developed by the 
judicious enterprise of English capitalists. Nor are the past misery 
and the regeneration of Kashmir without a moral for Europe. It is 
but a few days ago that Lord Salisbury, speaking with admirable force 
and dignity of the critical condition of Turkey, said that we must not 
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imagine that the deep-seated diseases of an empire can be cured by 


a wave of a magician’s wand, I have shown that honest endeavour 


and wise government have worked a magical change in Kashmir. lf 
there be salvation for Turkey, she can only find it by following the 
example which has been set by the Maharaja of Kashmir, 


LEPEL GRIFFIN. 
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LE JOURNAL D'EUGENE DELACROIX 
ET LES PEINTRES DE L’'ECOLE ANGLAISE 


La publication récente du journal d’Eugéne Delacroix, ot le grand 
peintre francais de la période romantique, l’auteur du Massacre de 
Scio et de l’Entrée des Croisés & Constantinople, a noté, jour par 
jour, pendant plus de quarante ans les faits de son existence, ses 
souvenirs et les pensées que lui suggérait l’émotion quotidienne, 
apporte, au moment opportun, un témoignage des plus vifs de 
limpression produite sur les artistes frangais les plus célébres de 
cette époque 4 la premiére vue des-ceuvres des peintres anglais de la 
fin du dix-huitiéme siécle et du commencement du notre. Quelques 
extraits de ce journal, si on les compléte par des fragments de sa 
correspondance, prouveront surabondamment que les artistes et le 
public frangais n’ont pas attendu jusqu’aujourd’hui pour rendre 
justice 4 la supériorité des grandes personnalités de |’Ecole anglaise, 
et que l’enthousiasme qui est de mode aujourd’hui, et l’intérét de la 
critique frangaise, si éveillé 4 ce sujet, ne datent point d’hier. 


La Révolution, le blocus continental, et les guerres incessantes 
qui aboutirent 4 l’invasion des alliés, ayant naturellement interrompu 
toutes relations entre les deux pays, les ceuvres des premiers maitres 
anglais du dix-huitiéme siécle et celles des artistes qui leur 
succédérent, encore assez rares aujourd’hui en France, y étaient alors 
presque introuvables. Dés 1818 quelques Anglais fréquentérent les 
ateliers du baron Gros et ceux de Guérin, et des liens se formérent ; 
liens restreints, tout intimes, mais empreints de cette générosité et 
de ce désintéressement des Ames d’artistes, qui ne connaissent point 
la haine, oublient tout ressentiment, et vivent dans la recherche du 
beau et le culte de l'idéal. Ces relations allaient porter leurs fruits : 
dés que les frontiéres furent ouvertes, trois ou quatre de nos jeunes 
peintres, Géricault, Isabey le jeune, Charlet, E. Delacroix, passérent 
le détroit. Vers le méme temps, Bonington, qui ¢tait venu étudier 
en France, suivait 4 pied le cours de la Seine de Rouen au Havre, 
le sac au dos, la palette 4 la main; Wilkie, Copley Fielding, Con- 
stable et Lawrence figuraient dans nos expositions; et W. Turner, 
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qui faisait 4 Paris des apparitions mystérieuses dont on trouve la 
preuve dans son Liber studiorum, tantdt sur la Loire, tantét sur les 
bords du Rhone ou ceux de la Seine, vantait notre pays comme 
propice aux effets et aux aspects multiples, et publiait au retour ses 
Rivieres de France (Turner’s annual Tour). 

L’année 1824 fut une année décisive; Constable et Boning- 
ton obtenaient la médaille d’or 4 ]’Exposition annuelle du Louvre ; 
Charles X demandait son portrait au pinceau de Lawrence, et le roi 
de France attachait sur la poitrine de l’artiste le ruban de la Légion 
@honneur. La période de 1830 4 1850 fut toute entiére un mouvement 
Romantique, et ce mouvement est essentiellement frangais ; |’Exposi- 
tion universelle de 1855, celle des Trésors d'art de Manchester (1858), 
qui présentait la série non interrompue des grands maitres morts 
avant la fin du dix-huitiéme siécle, 4 cété de ceux qui continuaient 
leur ceuvre, achevérent d’affirmer l’originalité et le caractére national 
de l’Ecole anglaise. Nombre d’artistes frangais firent le pélerinage de 
Manchester, et les écrivains et critiques d’art qui passérent avec eux 
le détroit se firent l’écho de leurs impressions. M. Léonce de 
Pesquidoux publia la premiére biographie frangaise sérieuse des 
maitres anglais; Louis Blanc, Thoré, Théophile Gautier, Th. Silvestre, 
P. Mantz, et plus tard Ernest Chesneau, suivirent le mouvement : 
interrompu par le courant d’idées nouvelles qui révolutionne depuis 
dix ans l'art frangais, ce mouvement reprend avec l’ceuvre récente 
de M. Robert de la Sizeranne,' les critiques de M. Benjamin Fillon, 
et toute une bibliographie légére, dispersée au vent de la publicité 
quotidienne 4 l’occasion de la récente et premiére Exposition en 
France de cinquante ceuvres de |’Ecole anglaise, prises uniquement 
dans les galeries parisiennes,? et de la curiosité éveillée par l’envoi, 
restreint, mais désormais régulier, 4 nos expositions annuelles de 
Paris de quelques ceuvres originales de plusieurs des artistes anglais 
en possession de l’opinion. 


C'est Géricault, le peintre du Naufrage de la Méduse du Musée 
du Louvre, qui, dans une lettre écrite 4 Horace Vernet, datée de 
Londres 1821, a poussé Je premier cri d’enthousiasme. Liartiste 
avait été attiré 4 Londres par son goit pour les chevaux; lié d’une 


) La Peinture anglaise contemporaine. Hachette et C'*, éditeurs. Paris, 1895. 

2 Cette Exposition de 1894 a été une révélation pour nombre de jeunes artistes 
francais qui n’avaient point encore passé le détroit, et ne connaissaient, que par |’en- 
thousiasme de leurs ainés, les ceuvres de l’Ecole. Elle comprenait sept ceuvres de 
Lawrence, huit Turner, quatre Reynolds, quatre Hoppner, six Gainsborough, huit 
Constable, deux R. P. Bonington, deux Romney, un Wilkie, un Morland, un Raeburn, 
un 8. B. Crome. Nous !’avions entreprise dans le but de réunir Ja somme nécessaire 
pour faire entrer au Musée du Louvre l’ceuvre de W. Turner (paysage Ancienne Italie) 
peinte en 1838 pour Munro, ami du peintre et son exécuteur testamentaire, qui avait 
passé en vente en avril 1878, 4 Londres, chez Christie, au prix de 5,450 livres. Notre 
but n’a pas été atteint, mais l’Exposition a produit une réelle impression. 
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étroite amitié avec Horace Vernet, il lui écrit pour lui reprocher son 
silence, et l’invite 4 le rejoindre en Angleterre : 


Je disais, il y a quelques jours, 4 mon pére, qu'il ne manquait qu'une chose § 
votre talent, c’était d’étre trempé 4 |’Ecole anglaise, et je le répéte, parce que je 
sais que vous avez estimé le peu que vous avez vu d’eux. L’Exposition qui vient 
de s’ouvrir m’a plus confirmé encore que c'est ici seulement qu’on connait et on 
sent la couleur et l’effet. Vous ne pouvez vous faire une idée des beaux portraits 
de cette année et d’un grand nombre de paysages et de tableaux de genre, des ani- 
maux peints par Ward et par Landseer, igé de dix-huit ans, Les maitres n’ont 
rien produit de mieux en ce genre. I] ne faut point rougir de retourner a l'Ecole ; 
on ne peut arriver au beau dans les arts que par des comparaisons. Chaque école 
a son caractére ; si l’on pouvait arriver 4 la réunion de toutes les qualités, n’aurait- 
on pas atteint le but et la perfection? Cela demande de continuels efforts et un 
grand amour. Je les vois se plaindre ici de n’avoir pas un bon caractére de dessin 
et envier l’Ecole francaise, comme beaucoup plus habile! Que ne nous plaignons- 
nous aussi de nos défauts? Quel est ce sot orgueil qui nous porte 4 fermer les 
yeux? Est-ce en refusant de voir le bien ot il est, et en répétant follement que 
nous sommes ce qu'il y a de mieux, que nous pensons honorer notre patrie ? 
Serons-nous toujours nos juges, et nos ouvrages, un jour mélés dans les galeries, ne 
porteront-ils pas témoignage de notre vanité et de notre présomption? Je faisais 
a l'Exposition le voeu de voir placés dans nos musées une quantité de tableaux que 
javais sous les yeux, je désirais cela comme une lecgon qui serait plus utile que de 
penser longtemps. Que je voudrais pouvoir montrer, aux plus habiles méme, plu- 
sieurs portraits qui ressemblent tant 4 la nature, dont les poses faciles ne laissent rien 
4 désirer, et dont on peut vraiment dire qu’il ne leur manque que la parole! Com- 
bien aussi seraient intéressantes 4 voir les expressions touchantes de D. Wilkie dans 
un petit tableau du sujet le plus simple dont il a su tirer un parti admirable! La 
scéne se passe aux Invalides ; il suppose qu’d la nouvelle d’une victoire ces vétérans 
se réunissent pour lire le bulletin et se réjouir. Ila varié tous les caractéres avec 
bien du sentiment. Je ne vous parlerai que d'une seule figure qui m’a paru la plus 
parfaite et dont la pose et l’expression arrachent des larmes, quelque bon que !’on 
tienne. C'est une femme d’un soldat, qui, tout occupée de son mari, parcourt d’un 
ceil inquiet et hagard la liste des morts. Votre imagination vous dira tout ce que 
son visage décomposé exprime. II n'y a Ja ni crépe ni deuil ; le vin au contraire 
coule & toutes les tables, et le ciel n’est point sillonné d’éclairs d’un présage funeste. 
Le peintre arrive cependant au dernier pathétique, comme la nature elle-méme. Je 
ne crains pas que vous me taxiez d’anglomanie : vous savez comme moice que nous 
avons de bon et ce qui nous manque.* 


Le séjour d’Horace Vernet, celui de Charlet et d’Isabey, n’ont pas 
laissé de trace, autrement que dans les sujets qu’ils ont traités. 
L’ceuvre de Carle Vernet contient nombre d’épisodes empruntés 4 la 
vie anglaise, et on sait qu’Horace, son fils, visita aussi l’Angleterre. 
Une tradition intéressante s’attache au nom du chef de cette dynastie 
d’artistes, Joseph Vernet, le grand peintre de marine a vécu long- 
temps 4 Rome, il y avait son atelier, et tous les visiteurs de distinc- 
tion y passaient tour a tour, Il s’était intéressé 4 Daniel Wilson, 
(1713-1782), alors trés jeune peintre, qui étudiait dans la méme ville, 
et lui avait fait l’'aveu d’une existence difficile; Joseph Vernet, qui 
avait deviné dans Wilson un des fondateurs de la Royal Academy 
avec Reynolds, s’était vivement intéressé 4 lui, et, ayant acheté un 

* Cette toile fut achetée lors de son apparition par le duc de Wellington. 
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de ses meilleurs tableaux, il forgait les amateurs qui se pressaient 
dans son atelier 4 apprécier l’ceuvre du jeune artiste anglais dont il 
facilita ainsi l’existence. 

Le voyage d’Eugéne Delacroix remonte au premier mai 1825; il 
resta 14 plusieurs mois, ne se borna point 4 visiter Londres, et fit 
quelques excursions dans les comtés. II avait du goat pour la langue 
anglaise, il la parlait difficilement mais l’employait parfois dans la 
vie pratique et dans sa correspondance. L’exemple de Constable, qui 
avait brillamment réussi en France en 1824, l’avait porté 4 chercher 
& se créer en Angleterre des relations d'affaires, et il comptait un peu 
sur ses camarades d’atelier chez le baron Gros et chez Guérin, Richard 
Parkes Bonington, et deux des trois Fielding, pour ne pas étre un 
étranger 4 Londres. Le cousin d’Eugéne Delacroix, le peintre Léon 
Riesener, dans une de ses lettres, fait allusion 4 ces temps héroiques 
de la Période de la Restauration, oii on pouvait avoir peint le Dante 
et Virgile aux Enfers du Musée du Louvre (1822) et ne pas étre 
assez riche pour acheter un peu de café noir pour faire passer un 
déjetiner pitoyable : 


Pour faire du café le matin, dit Riesener, on ajoutait de l’eau et un peu de café 
sur le marc de la veille dans l’unique bouilloire, jusqu’d ce qu’on fat foreé de la 
vider. De temps en temps, on avait un gigot en provision dans |’armoire, et on 
coupait des tranches pour les faire rétir dans la cheminée. Un jour a déjeiner, 
Fielding me dit qu'il descendait du roi Bruce. Depuis ce jour-li Delacroix ne 
Yappelait plus que Sire, mais Fielding se ficha et on ne le revit plus, 


Nous verrons plus tard que Thalés Fielding, le second frére, était 
cependant resté l’ami du peintre, qui écrit sur son journal: ‘ Thalés 
Fielding est le meilleur enfant possible, Copley est un homme qu’on 
ne voit pas, il est peu dans ma nature.’ Le peintre n’a pas noté* 
les faits quotidiens de son séjour; il n’avait avec lui 4 Londres qu’un 
petit carnet rouge qu'il portait constamment dans sa poche et qui 
contient des croquis rapides, des noms, des adresses et de vagues indi- 
cations. C’est plutot 4 leur date chronologique, dans les Lettres 
@Eugene Delacroix, que nous retrouvons quelques-unes des con- 
fidences faites alors 4 ses amis, Soulier, Pierret et le peintre Riesener, 
son cousin. Longtemps aprés, suscités par quelque incident, ces 
souvenirs reviendront et l’artiste fera des allusions 4 son existence 
dalors; plus tard enfin, aprés trente années écoulées, interrogé par 
Thoré et par Théophile Silvestre, deux critiques d’avant-garde, qui 
avaient été, dés la premiére heure, ses admirateurs et ses paladins, 
Yartiste est revenu sur le passé et nous a dit toutes ses impressions. 


* Journal d Eugine Delacroix, publié par les soinsde M. Flat. 2 volumes. H. Plon 
et C’*, éditeurs, Paris. 

> La correspondance du peintre forme deux volumes; c’est M. Philippe Burty qui 
a pris svin de réunir les lettres et de les publier. Paris; Henry Havard, éditeur. 
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La premiére lettre de Londres est datée du 27 mail825. Field- 
ing est venu au-devant de lui 4 Londres et l’a logé dans Charles 
Street, Middlesex Hospital : ‘ Fielding m’a retenu un logement fort 
bien qui ne me revient guére qu’ quarante francs par mois.’ 

Le 27 du méme mois, Delacroix est ‘on the river’ vivant avec des 
peintres et surtout avec des paysagistes : 


J’ai été hier avec six jeunes gens, dont étaient les Fielding, 4 Richmond, par la 
Tamise. Nous avons fait pour y aller six lieues et plus en deux heures, et de méme 
en revenant, dans un bateau & six rames qui mérite 4 lui seul qu’on fasse le voyage 
pour le voir. Figure-toi un violon d’amateur ; tout ce qu'il y a de plus délicat en 
construction, en grace, en vitesse, enfin inimaginable. C'est ce que j’ai vu jusqu’ici 
de plus étonnant dans ce pays, J’avais l’honneur de tenir le gouvernail, Les 
bords de la Tamise sont charmants, 


Il rencontre 4 Londres le jeune et pétulant Isabey, et se lie, par 
Yentremise de Géricault, avec un certain Mr. Elmore, simple marchand 
de chevaux, qui lui fut du plus grand secours et finit méme par lui 
offrir ’hospitalité. Par l’entremise de ce dernier, Delacroix entre en 
relation avec un amateur qui avait un beau yacht, fait une excursion 
le long des cétes et visite le comté d’Essex. 

Le 6 juin, l’artiste a surmonté l’embarras qu’éprouve tout Francais 
novice, a s’acclimater en s’installant en Angleterre. Nous avons dit 
que la langue anglaise ne lui était pas étrangére; son plus ardent 
désir était de lire Shakespeare dans l’origirial, et il l’avait étudié avant 
son départ ; mais quoiqu’on ait des lettres de lui écrites en anglais, 


il restait rebelle 4 la conversation ; il se loue cependant beaucoup des 
relations qu’il contracte : 


Tl est impossible d’étre mieux accueilli et avec une politesse plus noble que par 
les personnes auxquelles je suis recommandé, . . . Je me suis cruellement ennuyé 
pendant les premiers jours; j'ai été sur le point de repartir sans cérémonie. . . . 
Depuis que je travaille, je me plais ici. . . . Je me soucie peu de voir 4 Londres 
une foule de choses fort curieuses, mais qui ne sont pas de ma compétence. 


En réalité, son voyage fut celui d'un peintre qui regarde et qui 
voit ; il visita les ateliers, les collections, et. parcourut les musées. Il 
semblerait que le genre de Wilkie, sa maniére, ses tendances 4 l’anec- 
dote et 4 l'intimité du sujet ne fussent point de nature 4 passionner 
un artiste au talent épique chez qui tous les grands mouvements de 
lame humaine ont trouvé une telle expression, qu'il arracha un cri 
d’enthousiasme 4 Goéthe lorsque celui-ci feuilleta l’album des J/lus- 
trations du Goetz de Berlichingen et du Faust ; cependant Géricault 
lui aussi avait été touché du sentiment de Wilkie; et ce nom va 
revenir plus tard 4 plusieurs reprises dans le carnet rouge de Dela- 
croix et dans sa correspondance : 


J’ai 6té chez Wilkie et je ne l’apprécie que depuis ce moment. Ses tableaux 
achevés m’avaient déplu, mais, dans le fait, ses 6bauches et ses esquisses sont au- 
dessus de tous les éloges. Comme tous les peintres de tous les pays et de tous les 
ages, il gate réguliérement ce qu'il fait de beau, 
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Et plus tard : 


J’ai vu chez Wilkie une esquisse de Knox le Puritain préchant devant Marie 
Stuart ; je ne puis t’exprimer combien cela est beau, mais je crains qu'il ne la gate ; 
c’est une manie fatale, 


Il n’apparait pas dans la correspondance, datée de Londres 1825, 
que Delacroix ait rencontré W. Turner, mais il est intéressant 
d’apprendre, par un paragraphe de son journal, daté de 1854, que ce 
grand artiste, ce bourru sublime qui ne suivait que ses impulsions, 
ne sut jamais se plier aux lois du monde, et mourut solitaire; 
avait tenu 4 honneur, dans un de ses séjours 4 Paris, de rendre 
hommage au peintre frangais dans son atelier. 


Aujourd’ hui le jeune Armstrong est venu,’ il m’a parlé de Turner, qui a laissé 
cent mille livres sterling pour fonder une retraite pour les artistes pauvres ou 
infirmes ; il vivait avaricieusement avec une vieille servante. Je me rappelle 
Vavoir regu chez moi une seule fois quand je demeurais quai Voltaire. I! me fit 
une médiocre impression ; il avait l’air d’un fermier anglais, habit noir assez gros- 
sier, gros souliers, mine dure et froide. 


Ce croquis trés rapide est assez conforme 4 celui que nous a laissé 
Sir John Gilbert ; il y manque le large mouchoir qui sort de la poche 
des basques de habit. Tous ceux qui ont connu Eugéne Delacroix 
savent la répugnance que cet homme correct, irréprochable dans sa 
tenue, avait pour le désordre des vétements; le génie de Turner 
qu'il a célébré par ailleurs, et qu'il appréciait 4 toute sa valeur, ne luia 
pas fait pardonner |’étrangeté de son extérieur. 

A la suite de l’Exposition universelle de 1855 et de la réunion des 
Trésors d'art & Manchester, la critique francaise s’était émue; et 
alors que les Delescluse, les Vitet et les Gustave Planche, qui 
tenaient le sceptre de la critique, protestaient contre le Roman- 
tisme, les jewnes, Théophile Gautier, Charles Blanc, Léonce de 
Pesquidoux, Thoré, Théophile Silvestre, Paul Mantz, célébraient 
VEcole anglaise, l’étudiaient et cherchaient 4 se renseigner sur les 
personnalités, Pesquidoux, Thoré et Silvestre étaient 4 Londres, 
visitaient les galeries et rassemblaient les documents nécessaires 4 
leurs études ; Delacroix, 4 la demande de Th. Silvestre, recueillit ses 
souvenirs dans une lettre datée de 1858. Plus tard, comme Thoré 
voulait aussi 4 son tour écrire une biographie des artistes anglais, il 
fit la méme démarche auprés du peintre. Voici le fragment le plus 
important de la lettre 4 Th. Silvestre : 


L’époque de ma vie ou j'ai vu l’Angleterre, et le souvenir de quelques amis 
d’alors, sont trésdoux pour moi. Parmi les artistes anglais qui m’ont fait l’honneur 


* Ils’agit ici d’un des directeurs actuels du Science and Art Department a South 
Kensington ; Mr, F. Armstrong, trés jeune alors, étudiait la peinturea Paris; il venait 
communiquer au peintre la traduction frangaise d’un article que celui-ci venait de 
publier dans la Rerue des deux Mondes, On sait qu’'Eugéne Delacroix était un colla- 
borateur assez assidu de cette Revue. 
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de m’accueillir tous avec la plus grande bonté (j’étais alors presque inconnu), 
presque tous ont disparu. Wilkie, Lawrence, les Fielding, grands artistes, un surtout, 
Copley, dans le paysage et l’aquarelle, et Ettie, mort je crois récemment, m’ont montré 
la plus grande complaisance. Je ne parle pas de Bonington, mort aussi dans sa 
fleur, qui Gtait mon camarade et avec lequel je passais ma vie 4 Londres au milieu 
des enchantements que donne dans ce pays, 4 un jeune homme ardent, la réunion 
de mille chefs-d’ceuvre et le spectacle d’une civilisation extraordinaire. Je ne me 
soucie plus de revoir Londres; je n’y retrouverais aucun de ces souvenirs-lai, et 
surtout je ne m'y retrouverais plus le méme pour jouir de ce qui s'y voit 4 présent. 
L’Ecole méme est changée . . . peut-étre méme me verrais-je obligé de rompre 
des lances pour Reynolds et pour ce ravissant Gainsborough, que vous avez bien 
raison d’aimer ; mes impressions de ce temps-la seraient peut-étre un peu modifiées 
aujourd’hui. Peut-étre trouverais-je dans Lawrence une exagération de moyens 
deffet qui sent un peu trop l’Ecole de Reynolds, mais sa prodigieuse finesse de 
dessin, la vie qu’il donne 4 ses femmes qui ont l'air de vous parler, lui donnent, 
comme peintre de portraits, une sorte de supériorité sur Van Dyck lui-méme dont 
les admirables figures posent tranquillement. L’éclat des yeux, les bouches entr’ou- 
vertes sont rendus admirablement par Lawrence. I] m’a accueilli avec beaucoup 
de grace ; c’était un homme gracieux par excellence, excepté pourtant quand on 
critiquait ses tableaux. Deux ou trois ans aprés mon voyage en Angleterre, j'y 
envoyais plusieurs ceuvres, entr’autres la Gréce sur les ruines de Missolonghi et le 
Marino Faliero. Ce dernier attira beaucoup l’attention de Lawrence; on m’a 
assuré qu’il avait manifesté l’intention de l’acquérir. J’ai eu de lui une lettre de 
huit pages 4 propos d’un petit article que j’avais écrit dans la Revue de Paris sur 
son portrait du pape. . . . Je ne me suis pas trouvé en Angleterre en méme temps 
que Charlet et Géricault. . . . . Je fais des voeux pour que vous nous ameniez ici 
les beaux ouvrages dont vous me parlez, Notre Ecole a grand besoin de se voir 
infuser un peu de sang anglais. Notre Ecole est vieille, et il semble que I’Ecole 
anglaise soit jeune. Ils semblent chercher le naturel et nous ne sommes oceupés 
qu’d imiter des tableaux. Ne me faites pas lapider, en me prétant au dehors ces 
sentiments, qui sont, hélas! les miens. 


Celui de tous les artistes anglais dont le souvenir semble avoir été 
le plus cher aux peintres frangais et aux amateurs de |’Epoque de la 
Restauration est certainement Bonington ; tous ceux qui l’ont connu, 
comme s’ils avaient prévu sa fin prématurée, n’ont parlé de lui 
qu’avec une sorte d’attendrissement. Lacaze, qui a si généreusement 
doté le Musée du Louvre, His de la Salle, le Baron d’Ivry, le 
Marquis d’Hertford, le Baron Rivet, parmi les amateurs, l’avaient 
pris en affection; ce dernier, peintre distingué, camarade de 
Bonington a l’atelier de Gros, est le méme qui devait plus tard 
attacher son nom 4 la fondation de la troisiéme République en 
France. Rivet, de la fagon la plus délicate, avait soutenu le jeune 
Bonington dans la lutte pour la vie. Le Baron d’Ivry et le Marquis 
d’Hertford (alors Lord Yarmouth) s’emparaient de ses petites 
aquarelles composées sur des sujets historiques, et s’employaient a 
les placer parmi les amateurs au prix de deux et trois louis d’or, C’est 
Yorigine de toutes celles de petite dimension qui figurent dans les 
collections d’Hertford House. 

Dés 1825, pendant son séjour 4 Londres, comme il venait de 
recevoir la visite du jeune peintre, Delacroix écrit 4 son ami Soulier : 

Vor, XXXVILI—No, 226 3Q 
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‘J'ai eu quelque temps Bonington dans mon atelier. J’ai bien 
regretté que tu n’y sois pas. II] y a terriblement 4 gagner dans la 
société de ce Luron 1a; et je te jure que je m’en suis bien trouvé.’ 
Mais la lettre que artiste écrit en 1861 4 Thoré est plus explicite 
sur ses relations avec son ami : 


J’ai beaucoup connu Bonington et je l’aimais beaucoup. Son sang-froid bri- 
tannique, qui était imperturbable, ne lui était aucune des qualités qui rendent la vie 
aimable. Quand il m’est arrivé de le rencontrer pour la premiére fois, j’étais moi- 
méme fort jeune et je faisais des Gtudes dans la galerie du Louvre; c’était vers 
1816 ou 1817. Je voyais un grand adolescent en veste courte, qui faisait, lui aussi, 
silencieusement, des études 4 l’aquarelle, en général d’aprés des paysages flamands. 
Tl avait déja, dans ce genre, qui dans ce temps-ld était une nouveauté anglaise, une 
habileté surprenante. Peu de temps aprés, je voyais chez Schrot, qui venait 
d’ouvrir une boutique de dessins et de petits tableaux (la premiére, je crois, qui se 
soit établie 4 Paris) des aquarelles charmantes de couleur et de composition. Il y 
avait déja 14 tout le charme qui fait son mérite 4 part. A mon avis, on peut trou- 
ver dans d’autres artistes modernes des qualités de force ou d’exactitude dans le 
rendu, supérieures & celles des tableaux de Bonington, mais personne, dans cette 
Ecole moderne, et peut-étre avant lui, n’a possédé cette légéreté dans l’exécution, 
qui, particuliérement dans )’aquarelle, fait de ses ouvrages des espéces de diamants 
dont I’ceil est flatté et ravi, indépendamment de tout sujet et de toute imitation. 
Bonington était 4 cette époque dans l’atelier du baron Gros, ot je crois qu’il ne 
resta pas longtemps ; Gros lui-méme lui conseilla de se livrer tout d fait 4 son talent 
qu'il admirait déji. A cette époque, il ne faisait point de tableaux d l’huile, et les 
premiers qu'il fit furent des Marines: celles de ce temps sont reconnaissables & un 
grand empitement. I renonga depuis 4 cet excés, au moment oui il se mit a faire 
des sujets de personnages dans lesquels le costume joue un grand role; c’est 4 dire 
vers 1824 ou 1825. Nous nous rencontrimes en 1825 en Angleterre, nous faisions 
ensemble des études chez un célébre antiquaire anglais, le Docteur Meyrick, qui 
possédait la plus belle collection d’armures qui ait peut-étre existée. Nous nous 
lidémes beaucoup dans ce voyage, et quand nous fimes de retour 4 Paris nous tra- 
vaillimes ensemble pendant quelque temps dans mon atelier. . . . Sur la fin de 
sa vie, sitdt éteinte, Bonington semblait atteint de tristesse, et particuliérement 
cause de l'ambition qu’il se sentait de faire de la grande peinture. Nous l’aimions 
tous ; je lui disais parfois: ‘ Vous étes roi dans un domaine et Raphaél n’eitt pas 
fait ce que vous faites. Ne vous inquiétez pas des qualités des autres, ni des pro- 
portions de leurs tableaux, puisque les vitres sont des chefs-d’ceuvre.’ Il mourut 
en 1828, Que de charmants ouvrages dans cette courte carriére! J’appris tout 
a coup qu'il était attaqué d’une maladie de poitrine qui prenait une tournure fort 
dangereuse. I] était grand et fort en apparence. Né 4 Nottingham, il n’avait i 
sa mort que vingt-cing ou vingt-six ans. 


Delacroix, nerveux au plus haut degré et fiévreux dans |’exécution, 
fatigué par ses grands travaux décoratifs, le plafond de la Galerie 
d’Apollon du Louvre, ceux de la Bibliothéque de la Chambre des 
Députés, les plafonds de l’Hotel de Ville de Paris et de la chapelle de 
Saint-Sulpice, revenait encore quarante années aprés la mort de 
Bonington sur l’incroyable facilité et la sireté de main du jeune 
peintre anglais : 


Sa main, dit-il, était si habile qu'elle devangait la pensée; ses remaniements ne 
venaient que de sa facilité si grande ; tout ce qu’il posait sur la toile Stait charmant, 
seulement parfois quelque détail ne ee coordonnant pas; les titonnements pour 
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retrouver l’ensemble lui faisaient quelquefois abandonner ses ouvrages commencés. 
. . - Je ne pouvais non plus me lasser d’admirer sa merveilleuse entente de leffet 
et de la facilité de son exécution, non qu'il se contentét promptement, au contraire ; 
ilrefaisaitfréquemment des morceaux complétement achevés et qui nous paraissaient 
merveilleux ; mais son habileté était telle qu'il retrouvait 4 l'instant sous sa palette 
de nouveaux effets aussi charmants que les premiers. 


Le nom de Constable revient souvent aussi sous la plume de 
Delacroix ; son action sur lui, comme sur tous les artistes francais 
qui virent pour la premiére fois ses toiles au salon de 1824, est in- 
contestée ; lui la proclamait dés le premier jour ; et nous savons par 
une lettre du peintre Riesener, le cousin de Delacroix, que ce dernier. 
sous impression des ceuvres qu'il venait de voir, changea effet de 
son tableau du Massacre de Scio. Avant cette époque, ayant vu 
entre les mains d’un de ses camarades d’atelier nommé Régnier une 
toile du maitre, alors entiérement inconnu en France, il en fut si 
frappé, qu’au retour il nota le fait d’un trait de plume: ‘Constable, 
admirable chose et incroyable!’ plus tard, quand il écrit 4 Théophile 
Silvestre, Delacroix répéte encore : 


Hiomme admirable, une des gloires anglaises. Je vous en ai déji parlé et vous 
ai dit l’impression qu'il m’avait produite au moment oii je peignais le Massacre de 
Scio; lui et Turner sont de véritables réformateurs, ils sont sortis de l’orniére des 
paysagistes anciens. Notre Ecole, qui abonde maintenant en hommes de talent de 
ce genre, a grandement profité de son exemple. Géricault était revenu tout 
étourdi de l’un des paysages que Constable nous a envoyés, 


Le succés de Constable 4 Paris fut complet; son action devait 
étre durable ; les hommes de notre age, aprés l’Exposition des J'résors 
@art de Manchester, et celle de 1855 ont pu entendre Paul Huet, 
Frangais, Th. Rousseau, Troyon, Daubigny, parler de Constable comme 
d’un maitre qui fut un précurseur. Solitaire dans son moulin de 
Bergholt, Constable ne s'inspirait que de ce qu’il avait devant les yeux ; 
dés 1814 il avait envoyé a l’Exposition de l’Académie Royale de 
Londres son ceuvre intitulée /’Ecluse et un Bord de Riviere dans le 
Suffolk, mais il avait étonné sans convaincre; pendant huit années 
encore il devait vivre isolé, en butte aux critiques des artistes en 
vogue et des amateurs dont l’opinion faisait loi. Tout entier a l’in- 
fluence italienne, les peintres classiques chargeaient alors leur palette 
de tons bruns et dorés et en enveloppaient leurs compositions sans 
s’efforcer de rendre l’atmosphére des pays et les vraies colorations de 
la campagne anglaise ; lui se plongeait dans la nature, il la regardait 
en face et s’en imprégnait. Vers 1824, Leslie poussa son ami Reynolds 
ai passer le détroit et 4 tenter la fortune 4 Paris. ‘Si les amateurs 
de Paris vous apprécient,’ lui écrit-il alors, ‘on soupconnera ici votre 
mérite.’ Et Constable partit en disant: ‘ Espérons que je saurai 
toucher les cceurs de pierre des Parisiens. Voyez-vous au Louvre 
les fermes et les vallées du comté de Suffolk ?’ 

Ces vallons et ces fermes firent fureur. M. de Forbin Janson, 
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directeur des Musées, leur ouvrit le salon carré du Louvre ; Constable 
eut la médaille d’or comme Bonington, et nous avons rappelé déja que 
Lawrence re¢ut alors la croix de la Légion d’honneur des mains de 
Charles X. Aux premiéres années du régne de Louis-Philippe cette 
influence anglaise s’exergait encore; au point de vue du paysage, 
elle n’a jamais été contestée. Par réciproque, un peu aprés la Révo- 
lution de février 1848, les jeunes peintres anglais vinrent étudier 4 
Paris. Paul Delaroche, Drolling, Ary Scheffer et Gleyre, dont les 
ceuvres étaient devenues populaires en Angleterre grace 4 la gravure, 
leur ouvraient leurs ateliers, et deux des membres actuels de la‘ Royal 
Academy,’ 4 coté de Paul Delaroche, ont exécuté certains cartons du 
maitre aux murs de l’hémicycle de Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Un 
troisiéme membre, aujourd’hui directeur de la National Gallery, éléve 
de Gleyre, Mr. Poynter, devenu professeur a l’école Slade de lr Univer- 
sity College, y introduisit la méthode de peinture qu'il avait suivie 
en France. Sir Frederic Leighton, le brillant président actuel de 
V'Académie, aprés Francfort et Florence a fait aussi campagne 4 Paris; 
enfin Mr. Val Prinsep était encore chez Gleyre en 1858, tandis que 
MM. Calderon et Hodgson fréquentaient l’atelier de Léon Cogniet. 

Aprés 1860, de méme qu’il existe aujourd’hui dans la Forét de 
Fontainebleau une colonie de jeunes artistes américains; Barbizon, 
Moret, Marlotte abritérent une colonie d’éléves de l’Ecole de Man- 
chester qu’avaient séduits les ceuvres de Rousseau, de Corot, de Troyon, 
et surtout celles de Daubigny ; et 4 un moment donné ces jeunes 
artistes, plus doués d’habileté que d’originalité vraie, envoyérent aux 
Expositions anglaises annuelles des séries de toiles congues dans la 
gamme et la facgon de nos maitres. Mais il y avait li plutdt cuvre 
d’imitation qu’assimilation des méthodes sincéres des maitres frangais, 
et l’Ecole de Manchester en resta Ja. La revanche était compléte, en 
ce sens quinspirés jadis par Jes fondateurs de I’Ecole du Paysage 
Moderne en Angleterre, les artistes frangais devenaient 4 leur tour 
des maitres originaux, et exergaient leur influence sur les paysagistes 
anglais. Cette pénétration réciproque, cette influence presque latente 
s’exerce toujours d’une facgon spontanée, elles se continuent 4 travers 
les temps, encore qu’elles soient intermittentes. Ne voyons-nous 
pas & l’heure actuelle les plus fougueux sectateurs du ‘ plein air,’ ceux 
qui font consister leur art dans l’irisation de la lumiére sur les corps, 
dans la palpitation de la chair et l’influence de lair ambiant qui 
Yenveloppe ; s’arréter songeurs devant les légendes de Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones aux Expositions annuelles de Paris, et se demander si, 
aprés avoir réalisé leur réve en nous donnant la sensation de la lumiére 
et l’impression de la vie, ils ne doivent point chercher a éveiller en 
nous la pensée et donner pature a notre imagination ? 


En face de ces témoignages écrits, laissés par certains maitres 
francais de la Restauration qui passaient pour la premiére fois le 
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détroit aprés 1815, il sera juste de reconnaitre que, dés la premiére 
heure oti leurs yeux se sont fixés sur les ceuvres des maitres de I’Ecole 
anglaise, ces mémes artistes en ont compris toute la portée. La 
critique frangaise de son cété, pas plus alors qu’aujourd’hui, n’a été 
en défaut; ce n’est done point hier qu'elle a ‘ décowvert’ l’Ecole 
anglaise, comme on le dit en souriant en Angleterre. Si elle revient 
aujourd’hui avec tant d’insistance sur ce sujet, c’est que, fidéle A sa 
mission, elle résume, elle vulgarise, elle applique 4 l’étude du tem- 
pérament des artistes et des ceuvres elles-mémes les procédés nouveaux 
et les méthodes modernes, et accomplit sa taiche habituelle de vulgari- 
sation et de propagande. 
CHARLES YRIARTE, 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


UNTO THIS LAST" 


On one of those glorious days of last September which spread over 
the Weald a luminous haze, such as so often envelopes the Lago 
Maggiore, two men were strolling on the Blackdown in Sussex, and 
stood watching the sun about to set behind the hangers of Selborne 
and the chalk downs that crown the city of Alfred. The elder man, 
whose home was near, had been pointing out to his younger friend, a 
painter established in France, the topography of the country and the 
various beauties of the spot. The young artist stood enraptured as. 
the westering sun threw a deeper glow across the purple heather and 
the russet bracken, which nestled thick round the hillocks of saffron . 
sand. It is one of those rare oases in the southern and home counties 
which still defy the advance of modern civilisation, where the curlew 
and the kite are undisturbed, and the manor can still claim the open 
down by the ancient name of ‘ the waste.’ 

‘Such an evening makes me think of that wonderful description 
of the sunset in Turner’s Téméraire, which Ruskin has given in the 
Modern Painters,’ said the Professor. ‘ Do you remember the passage 
—I copied it out but yesterday—‘ the whole sky from the zenith to 
the horizon becomes one molten mantling sea of colour and fire ; 
every black bar turns into massy gold, every ripple and wave into 
unsullied shadowless crimson, and purple, and scarlet, and colours for 
which there are no words in the language, and no ideas in the mind” ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the painter, ‘ Ruskin is a brilliant writer and has said 
some fine things in his day. But his day was forty years ago. In 
our studio in Paris we say, “ Nous avons changé tout cela”—he is 
passé, vieux jeu. Why, even in the luscious bit that you have quoted, 
there are trop de choses, and a fausse enphase in every line. He 
should come over to us at old Bourbeux’s and learn what modern art 
has to say about low tones.’ 

‘Take care that you do not carry lowness of tone too far down,’ 
said the elder man; ‘you young artists are curiously ungrateful to 
the real author of the revival of art sense within the last forty years. 
What was art in England—taste, knowledge, feeling for the truly 
beautiful—during the first half of the century, and who got us out of 
that slough of convention and vulgarity ?’ 


? Copyright also in America. 
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‘John Ruskin had much to do with stirring you up in the last 
generation,’ said the painter, ‘but we have passed entirely beyond 
his range. He knows almost nothing of what art has been doing 
outside of England in the last thirty years—hardly enough to 
denounce it with intelligence. France, Germany, even America and 
Spain, have given us new lights since Modern Painters was finished ; 
and we have a wholly new school of zsthetic philosophy which is not 
bound to worship Fra Angelico and the early Middle Ages as the sole 
source of true art. Art is its own religion, its own morality; and 
we want neither Bible nor missal to teach us how to paint. It is the 
business of the artist to show men what he sees, what they might see 
if they were artists, to show them everything and anything that can . 
be seen, as he sees it. It is the business of the priest and the school- 
master to teach us what is holy, or pure, or true. Now Ruskin is 
priest and schoolmaster first, and artist afterwards; and thus his 
place may be in the pulpit, but certainly not in the studio,’ 

‘Oh! let us not get into a discussion about “ Art for Art,” said 
the Professor. ‘ You know what I think; you might as well ask me 
to accept “drink for drunky,” or “ talk for talkee.” But, even from 
your own point of view, you new men are shamefully unmindful of 
what you owe to the founder of all.that is healthy and fruitful in our 
English love of art, what there is of it to-day. I profess no gospel 
of Ruskin, and to me, as you know, Bible, Fra Angelico, and 
thirteenth century are nothing but tentative efforts in the long 
search upwards for a higher humanity. I neither worship medieval 
saints nor the Fors Clavigera of any prophet, major or minor, old 
or new. But I see this, that in my own memory of some fifty years 
a deep and universal change has come over the thoughtful part of our 
nation, a love of beauty, a sense of all that was beautiful in the past, 
a working consciousness of the importance of art in life, and at least 
industry and zeal in trying to brighten our life and purge it from 
vulgarity. And the real founder of this new sense was the “ Oxford 
graduate ” of 1843.’ 

‘Well,’ said the painter, ‘I have not studied the literature of 
modern art, but I should have thought that, of Englishmen, Thomas 
Carlyle was the true author of a sounder feeling in our generation. 
And have we not a dozen masters in criticism, philosophy, and 
imagination quite as effective as Ruskin—poets like Tennyson, 
Browning, Swinburne—historians like Symonds, Passavant, Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, Perkins, Lindsay—critics like Colvin, Pater, and 
Middleton—painters like Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Watts, Morris, 
Leighton—to say nothing of all that France and Germany have 
poured forth in these forty years? Why, we have a dozen masters, 
and a score of “schools” and art movements: the Hellenic, the 
Japanese, the Hindoo, the Persian types. Rossetti goes one way, 
Millais another way, and William Morris takes a line of his own. 
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Watts and Hunt have nothing in common; and the new geniuses 
who open galleries and demand our shillings in Bond Street and 
Piccadilly have never read Modern Painters, and could hardly tell 
you the name of its author. Art in England—nay, in Europe—is 
now a genuine race open to all comers on the principle of ‘“‘ go-as-you- 
please,” and it is quite impossible to father it on John Ruskin or any 
other man, or any single impulse whatever.’ 

‘There you are wrong, my dear boy,’ said the Professor; ‘ you 
painters and students of art get into a groove, follow a given school 
(right or wrong); and everything but that looks to you foolish or 
ugly, just as a well-dressed man or woman quite laughs at the collar 
or the sleeve of a year or two ago, or it may be of a year or two hence. 
There are a dozen art movements to-day, and I will not deny that 
many of them have in them original elements of promise, although 
far apart from each other. I am the last man who would swear by 
all that Ruskin commands us to swear by, much less one who despises 
all that he anathematises. But I know this, having no interest at 
all in any special school or any esthetic gospel whatever, that all that 
is healthy, noble, or promising in any school or any gospel of art to- 
day comes out of the impulse that was given to it fifty years ago 
when Modern Painters burst upon our people. It is very likely that 
Carlyle was the inspiration of that book, as Carlyle was the master of 
Ruskin through life. But Carlyle could no more have done the 
poetic and artistic work of Ruskin himself than Samson could have 
composed the Psalms of David. No doubt the “ Oxford graduate ” 
had other teachers—Byron, Scott, Coleridge, Tennyson, Newman—to 
say nothing of Dante, the Alps, and the Bible. But he stands alone 
as the original founder of a new effort towards the beautiful in this 
century—a task which no one but he could have attempted or 
conceived, and in which he has never had the smallest colleague or 
help.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said the painter, ‘I know that in England you look 
upon art as a branch of philosophy, morals, religion—religion !’ he 
broke into a laugh. ‘ Does not Ruskin say that “all art is adoration,” 
and also that ‘‘ ornament is man’s delight in God’s work”? I should 
like to hear the reverend gentleman preach on that text in our 
Salon next May.’ 

‘Cart-ropes and wild horses would not drag him there,’ said the 
other, ‘and if you got him inside he would vomit. Your quotations 
are wrong. Ruskin does not say that all art is adoration : as indeed 
he would not look for “adoration ” in the Salon, nor for “ delight in 
God’s work” in the Champ de Mars and its erections from the Eiffel 
Tower downwards. He said “great art is adoration”; he said 
“noble ornament is man’s delight in God’s work”—and that makes 
a difference. But on both sides of the Channel all competent judges 
have seen how all that is masculine and hopeful in English art 
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(whatever be its technical faults and its insular crudities) springs from 
the roots of it that go deep into the poetic, social, and religious 
energy still extant in the cultured body of Englishmen. Why, the 
latest and best French critic of our modern art—a man who knows 
more about English painters than any other living foreigner—tells 
you that, France apart, England alone has a national school of paint- 
ing, and it owes that quality to the culture—the poetic, social, and 
religious training—common to the English school.’ 

‘Well, I know Robert de la Sizeranne,’ said the painter, ‘and a 
fine judge he is, but he is as much alive as any of us to the feeble 
drawing and the crude colouring which seem to satisfy you at home. 
You go into raptures over things that in our studios would be treated 
as the niggling of an amateur and the sentimentalisms of a school- 
girl. As De Sizeranne says at the end of his book, so much of En- 
glish painting may be interesting as literature, but it is not beautiful 
as art.’ 

‘We will not discuss our English school of painting,’ said the 
elder man, ‘ for I am quite as much aware of its shortcomings as De 
Sizeranne : indeed I think he over-estimates some of our living men, 
and is rather more dpecxos than a critic should be. I quoted him 
as a high and independent authority for two propositions, which are 
as true as they are important. The first is that all that is great in 
modern English art and love of art is derived from its earnest desire 
to reach a noble purpose: the second is that, of all that is best in 
English art or in Englishmen’s love of art, the inspiration is drawn 
from John Ruskin. One of the best of foreign judges does not hesi- 
tate to call it a revolution in art, and to trace its origin to its true 
author. I doubt if any English writer has yet placed the influence 
of Ruskin on so high a ground, or has worked out so fully all that 
this implies, as is done by the author of La Peinture Anglaise Con- 
temporaine. It has been left to a Frenchman to do full justice to 
our great master in the Beautiful.’ 

‘The master who tells you that the two Hunts have painted far 
finer things than Raphael or Claude,’ cried the painter. 

‘I am not going to defend all Ruskin’s verdicts upon pictures,’ 
replied his friend, ‘for that is not the matter in hand, nor do I pre- 
tend to be a judge. I dare say you may be right in telling me that 
he has declared at least twenty different works to be each “ the most 
entirely lovely work of man’s hand,” and an illuminated missal to be 
worth the whole of the Vatican stanze. But that is a detail. Every 
man who has stepped out from the crowd to teach a new gospel, and 
still more if he sets rolling on a real revolution in thought or in taste, 
will certainly commit himself to many a fantastic paradox. The poets, 
the prophets, the reformers would be nothing without their extrava- 
gances, and nobody but a critic remembers them at all. What wild 
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stuff Carlyle flung out at times, or Shelley, or Coleridge, Victor Hugo, 
or Goethe !’ 

‘Or Comte?’ broke in the painter with a smile. 

‘ We all of us have the defects of our qualities,’ said the Professor, 
without noticing the interruption, ‘and the more vivid and numerous 
the qualities, the more startling are the eccentricities of their occa- 
sional outbreaks. You as a painter, my young friend, very naturally 
look on Ruskin as a critic of painting, and you possibly think of him 
as nothing else. But I assure you, having studied him myself for 
near these fifty years, that his teaching about painting is but one of 
the dozen other objects to which his life has been dedicated. And 
perhaps you will tell me it is a fine example of Ruskinian paradox 
when I say that what he has written about pictures is far from being 
the noblest part of his work.’ 

‘Well,’ said the painter, ‘I have read bits of Modern Painters, 
and some of the Lectwies, and I have seen a lot of extracts from his 
books, mostly about painting, but I am not well posted up in the 
Gospel according to Ruskin, which I find too voluminous for me, nor 
do I want to be told to spend a year in trying to copy the marks on 
a lump of granite.’ 

‘I should be surprised if you could give the very names of one 
tenth of Ruskin’s books,’ said the other. ‘Such odd names, too,’ 
said the painter aside. ‘It is strange,’ continued the Professor, 
‘how very few even of the professed admirers and devotees of Ruskin 
have really read the whole of his books in any serious way. The 
very bulk of them is portentous; they fill by themselves a goodly 
bookcase. And the range of subject, the variety of treatment, the 
unexpected flashes across the whole heaven of invention, are no less 
astonishing than their bulk. Poetry, philosophy, ethics, theology, 
history, mythology, geology, botany, mineralogy, music, architecture, 
painting, sculpture, engraving, gardening, agriculture, gymnastics, 
education, manufacturing, politics, and the general ordering of 
families, societies and nations, are a few of the topics that he treats. 
He said once that, if he announced a lecture on mineralogy, he was 
pretty certain to come round in it to Cistercian architecture, and a 
lecture on Cistercian architecture would most probably open with 
problems of mineralogy. One never knows, from sentence to sentence, 
into what heights or depths he is about to conduct us f 

‘Does he know himself?’ said the painter parenthetically. 

‘ Just as John Morley said that Carlyle had compressed the Gospel 
of the Eternal Silences into thirty handsome volumes,’ the Professor 
continued, ‘so we may say that Ruskin has expanded the Gospel of 
the Eternal Beauties into three hundred exquisite volumes.’ 

‘And am I expected to cram up all these three hundred books 
before I can get a picture hung ?’ said the painter ruefully. 

‘I am trying to show you,’ said the other, ‘ that the work of John 
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Ruskin has a range far wider and deeper than painting, and you 
might differ from him in almost all that he has written about par- 
ticular pictures and yet be convinced that he had effected a certain 
moral and zsthetic revolution in English thought. Iam old enough 
to remember the look of things in England in the first half of the 
present century. Ugh! the furniture, the carpets, the walls and 
mouldings painted to imitate marble and wood, the carpenters’-gothic 
churches, the Tudoresque villas, the Books of Beauty and the 
Gentlemen’s Seats or Views in Italy which lay on the tables with 
gilt legs and Berlin-wool mats. Claude, Guido, Maclise, and Etty 
were the painters in vogue. Turner was considered to be a madman ; 
the Royal Academy as formed under Lawrence was supreme arbiter 
of taste ; and the Houses of Parliament was the last word in archi- 
tecture. From that Malebolge of bad taste and unnatural convention 
we have been rescued by John Ruskin.’ 

‘Well, I thought your esthetic wall-papers, carpets, and tea- 
kettles were the invention of old William Morris,’ said the painter. 
‘And had not Burne-Jones, over whom they have now begun to rave 
in Paris, a good deal to do with improving your ideas of art? And 
does not the Academy owe something to its president? Surely Ruskin 
did not form the style of Whistler, or of Mason, to say nothing of 
all the paullo-post-future Raphaelites and the preter-pluperfect 
Turnerians who now hold the field. You will tell me next that 
Ruskin was the grandfather of the Yellow Book! There are a dozen 
schools and masters competing for the prize to-day: they all differ 
amongst themselves; and not one of them has affiliated itself to 
Ruskin’s Guild of St. George, nor owns him as its High Priest.’ 

‘No! nor was Luther the founder of the Quakers, nor is Cardinal 
Newman altogether responsible for Father Black. But, as there 
might have been no Reformation without Luther, and no Anglican 
Ritualism without Newman, so there would be no new Aéstheticism 
if there had been no Ruskin. New movements are ultimately founded 
on new ideas—spiritual inspirations--which work indirectly in subtle 
and unconscious ways, having roots far down in human sympathies 
and covering large areas of human life. Ruskin was not a teacher 
of painting, nor a professor of architecture, nor an expert in house 
decoration, nor a connoisseur in bric-d-brac. We have plenty of 
these to-day, and many of them, we cannot doubt, have gone further 
into the history of special arts and, with no creed of their own in par- 
ticular, have reached to a wider sense of the beautiful. With all 
Ruskin’s vast range of subject and of sympathy, it would be impos- 
sible that he or any one man could grasp the whole field of human 
art. A man who has never even seen the Bosphorus or Attica, the 
Nile or the Ganges, who has not even studied with patience Sancta 
Sophia, nor Roman basilicas, nor the tombs or mosques of Cairo or of 
Delhi—much less Persian and Japanese handiwork—has still, of course, 
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a good deal to learn. But all this is a minor detail. To found a new 
movement is a different thing from editing an Encyclopedia. 
Ruskin’s voluminous works have a wide range, but they are not an 
Encyclopedia of Art. He has given the inspiration: it has taken a 
dozen forms-—forms different from each other, many of them such as 
he would violently repudiate. There are potentates enthroned to-day 
who know not Joseph. But it was Joseph, after all, who could interpret 
the dream aright, and told the king how to save himself and his 
people.’ 

‘Do you mean,’ said the painter, ‘ that Ruskin is a man who makes 
an epoch—a Bacon, a Darwin—or, perhaps you will say, a Saint 
Francis, or a John Knox ?’ 

‘I mean nothing of the kind,’ said the Professor, ‘though there 
may be some men, and several women, who would not hesitate to 
sayit. The influence of Ruskin has been part of the great romantic, 
historical, catholic, and poetic revival of which Scott, Carlyle, Cole- 
ridge, Freeman, Newman, and Tennyson in our own country have 
been leading spirits within the last two generations in England. 
There is no need to compare him with any one of these as a source 
of original intellectual force. He owns Scott and Carlyle as his 
masters, and he might vehemently repudiate certain of the others 
altogether. His work has been to put this romantic, historical, and 
genuine sympathy inspired by Scott, Wordsworth, and Carlyle into a 
new understanding of the arts of form. The philosophic impulse 
assuredly was not his own. It is a compound of Scott, Carlyle, 
Dante, and the Bible. The compound is strange, for it makes him 
talk sometimes like a Puritan father, and sometimes like a Cistercian 
monk. At times he talks as Flora Maclvor talked to young 
Waverley, at other times like Thomas Carlyle inditing a Latter-day 
Pamphlet. But to transfuse into this modern generation of English- 
men this romantic, catholic, historical, and social sympathy as applied 
to the arts of form, needed gifts that neither Scott, nor Carlyle, nor 
Newman, nor Tennyson possessed—the eye, if not the hand, of a 
consummate landscape painter, a torrent of ready eloquence on every 
imaginable topic, a fierce and desperate courage that feared neither 
man nor devil—failure or ridicule—and above all things an ex- 
quisite tenderness that is akin to St. Francis or St. Vincent de 
Paul.’ 

‘Tenderness !’ chuckled the young painter; ‘ why, I find him at 
times perfectly ferocious. Did he not call London—London, one of 
the finest cities in Europe—the home of Chaucer and Milton, of 
Johnson and Carlyle, of Flaxman and of Turner—“ that great foul city, 
rattling, growling, smoking, stinking, a ghastly heap of fermenting 
brickwork, pouring out poison at every pore”? And “ goose,” “ mon- 
key,” and “infidel” are the choice terms with which he belabours 
eminent thinkers from whom he differs. I doubt if English literature 
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can furnish a vocabulary of vituperation richer than that of your 
three hundred volumes on the principles of Eternal Beauty.’ 

‘Ah, well,’ said the other, ‘you score there, I admit; he has 
caught from Thomas Carlyle and perhaps from the Prophet Jeremiah, 
whom I dare say he reads with his morning prayers, a sad trick of 
flinging about hard words to ease his soul. It is a trick, which 
curiously enough is a peculiar snare to the devout. They seem to 
think that, because the major and the minor prophets were commis- 
sioned to use very strong language indeed, because St. Peter and 
St. Paul were not afraid to speak out, and even a greater than the 
apostles had to speak very plainly to the scribes and Pharisees, they 
ought also to deal out the greater damnation, the unquenchable 
fire and the undying worm, to those who remain impenitent and 
unconverted. It is a foible of religious men, but we need not make 
too much of it. It springs, we know, out of real Christian charity, 
and a burning zeal to bring us all to Heaven at last.’ 

‘Not from any wish to see us grilling ?’ said the painter. 

‘The strong language of scorn and disgust into which John 
Ruskin is moved,’ said the Professor, ‘ is a very different thing from 
the expression of a soured and irritable soul. Johnson, Byron, and 
Carlyle were good haters; their language of wrath was downright 
enmity to societies, parties, and persons. Burke, Shelley, and 
Ruskin fall at times into a frenzy of denunciation—because institu- 
tions, habits, and ideas fill them with horror and fear. They give 
way to ungovernable passion—not seldom to unreasonable passion : 
but we see that it is far more because they love the good, rather than 
that they hate the bad : they fear far more than they hate ; and they 
exhort far more than they despise. Assailed, ridiculed, thwarted, as 
Ruskin has been for these fifty years, he has never (in full health and 
in cool purpose) said an unkind word of living man, nor an unjust 
word of a dead man. It is indeed his feminine gentleness of nature, 
rather his childlike simplicity of affection, which has cost him so 
much in this hard world of struggle and stress. And he is far more 
often accused of enfantillage than of ferocity.’ 

‘Well,’ said the painter, ‘it is not very difficult to combine 
both.’ 

‘I am not much given to enfantillage myself,’ replied the other, 
‘and, much as I love children, I prefer them at home rather than 
exhibiting their gambols in public. Ruskin, for a social reformer, 
has treated us to too much of the children of nature. We have been 
overdone with the Kate Greenaway types of innocence; and the 
regenerator of human society must not preach too exclusively 
virginibus puerisque, or this impatient generation will not take him 
seriously. But for all that, when I see the author of Modern 
Painters and the Stones of Venice, the man who has exhausted 
almost all that Europe contains of the beautiful, who has thought and 
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spoken of almost every phase of human life, and has entered so deeply 
into the highest mysteries of the greatest poets—when I see him 
surrounding himself in his old age with lads and lasses, schoolgirls 
and workmen, teaching them the elements of science and art, reading 
to them poems and tales, arranging for them games and holidays, 
ornaments and dresses, lavishing on these young people his genius 
and his wealth, his fame and his future—I confess my memory goes 
‘back instinctively to a fresco I saw in Italy years ago—(was it 
Luini’s ?)—wherein the Master sat in a crowd of children and forbade 
them to be removed, saying that of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 

‘Quite so,’ said the painter; ‘he likes to hide things from the 
wise and prudent, and to reveal them to babes.’ 

But this last sneer was rather too much for the patience of the 
older man. ‘My dear young friend,’ said he, ‘ if you go on like this, 
you will make me think that the Paris studios have taught you young 
Raphaels not only to fill your paint-brushes with mud, but to take 
up mud into your souls. Here is a man who, labouring for fifty 
years, has scattered broadcast a thousand fine ideas to all who practise 
the arts, and all who care for art. He has roused in the cultured 
world an interest in things of art, such asa legion of painters and ten 
Royal Academies could never have done, He has poured out a tor- 
rent of thoughts, some right, some wrong, but such as have raised the 
level of art into a new world, which have adorned English literature 
for centuries, and have inspired the English race for generations ; he 
has cast his bread upon the waste and muddy waters with a lavish 
hand, and has not waited to find it again, though it has been the 
seed of abundant harvests to others; he has conferred nobility on 
the profession that you are seeking to enter, and this is but a tithe 
of his whole work and achievement; and now, because you, and a 
dozen more like you, who intend to revolutionise art with your brush 
or your pen, pronounce “the Oxford Graduate” to be obsolete in 
brushwork, and fanatical in religion, you have not patience enough 
to read his books, nor generosity enough to own your debt.’ 

‘ We should have done both, I am sure,’ cried the painter, with a 
slight flush of irritation that professed to do duty for a blush, ‘if the 
‘Oxford Graduate ” had only stuck to pictures; but when he broke 
out into mineralogy and road making, frocks for little girls, and the 
theory of money, and preached sermons upon miracles and prayer, we 
poor laymen who had much ado to cover a canvas in workmanlike 
style, found that life was too short for art so portentously long, and 
we saw more true chic in old Bourbeux’s technique than in all the 
sermons to be found in the Bible of Amiens.’ 

‘ There is more than you suspect in what you say,’ said the elder 
man, ‘and you are coming to the true issue after all. For twenty 
years John Ruskin battled alone and almost unrecognised by the 
official world of art, and by the time he was forty he had practically 
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won the fight. Turner and modern landscape had been vindicated 

For Turner he did very much what Carlyle did for Cromwell. Alone 
with own right hand he had made the world recognise one of its most 
splendid geniuses who had been shamefully neglected and absurdly 
misunderstood. By the time that he was turned of forty—say roughly 
in 1860—John Ruskin’s three great works were completed, and were 
rapidly conquering the English world. In England no man is ever 
recognised until he is well over middle age. But, had Ruskin written 
no more, or written and spoken exclusively on art, he would by this 
time have lived into such a position of acknowledged mastership as 
Tennyson enjoyed in poetry, and Darwin in science. Butin 1860 he 
burst into political economy, with an attack on the entire army of 
economists in a small but fierce and uncompromising set of essays. 
He was labelled a Socialist, a madman, an anarchist, and was over- 
whelmed with ridicule and abuse. The advance of Darwinism seemed 
to drive him toa frenzy. He retaliated by devoting himself to social 
and moral exhortations, and ended by founding a Guild to reform and 
re-christianise England. British society can overlook murder, adul- 
tery, or swindling—it never forgives the preaching of a new gospel. 
The Guild of St. George was relegated to the category of Sandemanians, 
Jumpers, and Peculiar People. The painters, the architects, and the 
bric-d-brac experts discovered that there were many things Ruskin 
did not know, and some things in which he was wrong. And Fors 
Clavigera was left to zsthetic curates, their girl admirers, and gush- 
ing undergraduates. Under the storm of contempt and neglect his 
health gave way. But there was even worse. He denounced all 
taking of interest on capital to be flat usury, and the receipt of divi- 
dends to be a shame and asin. Nay, he flung away a large fortune 
in obedience to his principle. That was too much for the British 
public, and it is only a wonder that he was suffered to be at large.’ 

‘Why, you don’t agree that usury is sin, do you, and that the 
receipt of dividends on your capital is worse than theft ?’ said the 
painter. 

‘I am certain that usury (if it means payment for the temporary 
use of capital) is the material basis of civilised communities. So far 
as usury means such payment, freely made by rational persons treat- 
ing on equal terms, not only is it not sin, but it is a prime element 
of society. All that Ruskin tells us to the contrary—I say it with 
reverence—is, to my mind, mere hallucination. The sixty-eighth 
letter in Fors has always appeared to me (lucid, eloquent, and beau- 
tiful as it may be) to be incredible perversity of mind. But I take 
it to be a piece of sheer religious monomania. Perhaps it is the literal 
acceptance of the words of Scripture. But, if it be so, the literal 
adoption of Scripture would lead to a frghtful chaos in human society, 
and John Ruskin must be the only Christian since the days of Simon 

Stylites, or, at any rate, of the Fifth Monarchy men in our revolution. 
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Cromwell was a good Christian and a sincere Puritan, but he had the 
good sense to see that the rule of the literal Saints would be almost 
as bad as the rule of the arrant devils, and he sent the godly parlia- 
ment about its business.’ 

‘And can you continue to put any trust in a man who sets up 
to reform society with such a bee in his bonnet—a bee ?—why, it is 
a whole nest of hornets.’ 

‘It has no doubt ruined his influence, and from that hour the 
great public has thrust his teaching aside, even, I fear, on matters 
of art. But as to admitting that nothing which Ruskin can say 
after that can be worth attention, I can remember more than one 
atrocious paradox into which Carlyle descended ; I remember the 
monomania of Herbert Spencer about the individual; and when J 
call to mind all the rabid things, the wicked things, the inhuman 
things, to which good and great men have been driven by faith in 
the Papacy and the Catholic Church, faith in Calvinism, faith in 
Communism, faith in Spiritualism—when I think of dying men 
dragging themselves to Lourdes, generous men turning assassins, 
and tender mothers adoring the divine judgment that consigns their 
children to hell-fire—when I reflect on all the folly and wickedness 
that has stricken men gravi sub religione, I come to understand 
how a noble spirit and a fine brain has tortured itself into so 
monstrous a paradox.’ 

‘ And the Guild of St. George,’ said the painter, ‘do you go in for 
that ?’ 

‘The Guild of St. George is an heroic piece of Quixotism, the 
inherent beauty and goodness of which are not to be judged by its 
practical incoherence. Do you young fellows ever reflect on this? 
Here is the greatest living master of the English tongue, one of the 
most splendid lights of our noble literature, one to whom a dozen 
paths of ambition and power lay open, who had everything that 
could be offered by genius, fame, wealth, social popularity, and 
intense sensitiveness to all lovely things—and this man, after thirty 
years of untiring labour, devotes himself to train, teach, delight, and 
inspire a band of young men, girls, workmen, children—all who 
choose to come around him. He lavishes the whole of his fortune 
on them; he brings to their door his treasures of art, science, 

literature, and poetry; he founds and endows museums; he offers 
these costly and precious collections to the people; he wears out his 
life in teaching them the elements of art, the elements of manufac- 
tures, the elements of science; he shows workmen how to work, 
girls how to draw, to sing, to play ; he gives up to them his wealth, 
his genius, his peace, his whole life. He is not content with writing 
books in his study, with enjoying art at home or abroad; he must 
carry his message into the streets. He gives himself up—not to 
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write down beautiful thoughts: he seeks to build up a beautiful 
world.’ 

‘And makes a mess of it,’ said the painter bitterly. 

‘ Yes, he has made a mess of it,’ groaned the other with a deep 
sigh, talking to himself and no longer caring to reply to the inter- 
ruptions of his smart young friend, ‘ but to fail in so beautiful a work 
is worth the writing of many beautiful books, We honour the men 
who devote their lives to thought, to science, to poetry, and we 
cannot honour too freely and heartily those like Carlyle or Darwin, 
Spencer or Tennyson, whose lives are their books, whose books are 
their lives. Carlyle and Spencer have talked most passionately, and 
often most wisely, about the regeneration of modern society, the 
reformation of our social ideals. They have done their best in the 
seclusion of their own libraries. They have lived laborious, strenuous, 
silent lives, but they never stirred one finger to form such a life for 
others as they imagined, never gave one practical lesson to a fellow- 
man, nor founded any kind of association for mutual help and 
enlightenment. No one blames them, they had other cares: it was 
not their task to serve tables or to minister to the blind and the 
halt. It was the task of Ruskin. He, who has written more books 
than any three of our leading thinkers, has, in addition to this vast 
literary production, toiled like a curate or missionary in some 
crowded parish ; lecturing, preaching, instructing, and counselling 
the poorest and the most ignorant who sought him ; caring for their 
bodies, their spirits, their minds, their souls; finding them work 
which they could enjoy, giving them books that they could read; 
burning to make them Christians, gentlemen, Englishmen. The 
first life of John Ruskin was the life of a consummate teacher of 
art and master of style, the second life of him was the life of priest 
and evangelist.’ 

‘ But what if he had hold of the wrong gospel ?’ said the painter. 

‘He had hold of the Gospel that God-fearing, Bible-reading 
Englishmen profess to have hold of! He simply set himself to 
carry out literally into practical life some of the things that ordinary 
men and women profess to observe in church on Sundays. He took 
his Bible and acted on it, come what may, and Bible Christians now 
mock at him for so doing.’ 

‘Was he consistent even in that?’ said the painter. ‘I noticed 
that you were careful to say “‘ some of the things.” ’ 

‘It is physically impossible to be consistent with such a deca- 
logue ; and that is the mischief of it. The literalists, when it comes 
to practice, always do pick and choose. Quakers who grind the poor 
decline an oath in a court of justice; the rebellious flagellants 
scourged themselves ; the fanatical hermits of the Thebaid preferred 
to live like the foxes; a great many Christians take no thought for the 
morrow ; some very few Christians take no thought for their raiment ; 
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and religious maniacs have been known to pluck out the right eye, 
and to cut off the right hand. ll literalists pick their own verses or 
chapters, and explain away the rest. And Ruskin has explained away 
as much as any. Jn a case like this, the real credit is to be wisely 
inconsistent and to know when to repudiate consistency.’ 

‘Which Ruskin knows no more than does Leon Tolstoi !’ said the 
painter. 

‘Ah, well,’ said the other, ‘the Ruskins and the Tolstois, these 
evangelical zealots, must go their own way, and deliver their souls of 
their own gospel. We can all see their intense earnestness and 
single-hearted devotion ; and as the emperor who claimed to be 
* above grammar,” when he mangled his imperial tongue, so they are 
“above logic,” when they are preaching to the multitude again the 
world-old Sermon on the Mount. It is all very well for you and 
for me to ask for a more common-sense creed, and to feel what a 
ghastly mess the primitive Christians would make of the world if they 
had their way. But it is too bad that the professing Christians who 
read their Bible on Sundays, and pretend to believe in it as the Word 
of God, should laugh to scorn a Christian poet who does in his soul 
accept it as God’s own truth, and resolutely takes it as the law of his 
life. The Bible undoubtedly does say, “Thou shalt not give thy 
money upon usury:” “fI am the Lord thy God:” and John Ruskin 
says, “I will not give my money upon usury,” whereat the whole 
Christian world roars out in mockery and wrath—falls upon him as 
the Jews on Paul as “ a pestilent fellow,” a “‘ mover of sedition,” and 
calls out in a loud voice, like Festus to Paul, “ John! thou art beside 
thyself: much learning doth make thee mad.”’ 

‘That was a good bit that I saw the other day in the Bible of 
Amiens, that ‘‘ phases of mental disease are the necessary consequence 
of exaggerated and independent emotion,”’ said the painter. 

‘ Yes,’ said the other, ‘ there are, as he says, “‘ morbid states of in- 
tellect which are extremities of noble passion ;” but go on with that 
beautiful passage about the mountain anchorites of Arabia and Pales- 
tine. ‘“ We cannot estimate the solemnising or reproving power of 
their examples on the less zealous Christian world.” There is a fine 
lesson there. The age is past for St. Anthonys and St. Jeromes and 
even for St. Bruno or St. Francis of Assisi. But when a man does come 
forth who, in the thirteenth century, would assuredly have donned 
the cowl and preached barefoot, we cannot estimate the solemnising 
and reproving power of his example, even when he makes us smile. 
At any rate, we need not run after him like the children after Elisha, 
bawling out, ‘‘ Go up, thou bald head!”’ 

‘Go to, old man,’ said the painter, with a loud laugh, ‘ you are 
like one of the she-bears that came out of the wood and tare forty 
and two children of them, and so avenged the prophet.’ 

‘We all know who can quote Scripture for his own purpose,’ said 
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the Professor. ‘Iam not an authority upon Scripture nor the merits 
ofasermon. But I am sure of this, that the whole bench of bishops 
and the united dignitaries of the Established Church preach to-day 
no sermons which can match the sermons to be gathered out of the 
Bibliotheca Ruskiniana for Gospel simplicity and purity, for Christ- 
like gentleness and lovingness, and for directness of moral energy.’ 

‘ Along with extravagances that make the whole sermon a farce,’ 
said the painter. 

‘Along with the extremities of noble passion, I prefer to say,’ 
replied the other. ‘ I should like to hear the Archbishop of Canterbury 
preaching a sermon to the House of Lords on a text which I read 
from Ruskin this very morning. It is from Unto this Last, and I 
put the little book in my pocket when we started for our walk. Here 
it is: “In a community regulated only by laws of demand and supply, 
but protected from open violence, the persons who become rich are, 
generally speaking, industrious, resolute, proud, covetous, prompt, 
methodical, sensible, unimaginative, insensitive, and ignorant. The 
persons who remain poor are the entirely foolish, the entirely wise, 
the idle, the reckless, the humble, the thoughtful, the dull, the 
imaginative, the sensitive, the well-informed, the improvident, the 
irregularly and impulsively wicked, the clumsy knave, the open thief, 
and the entirely merciful, just, and godly person.” That little 
sentence, the keynote of that little book, contains an entire gospel 
in itself, a complete manual of Political Economy, and a treatise on 
Ethics. A thousand sermons might be preached upon it, but they 
will hardly be preached by our courtly prelates and cultured divines.’ 

‘What on earth did a man mean in a magazine the other day 
who said that Ruskin’s Unto this Last was the most original and 
creative work in English literature since Sartor Resartus? You 
don’t believe in that nonsense, do you?’ said the painter. 

‘It struck me at the time as rather a strange remark,’ said the 
Professor, ‘and I took down the book to-day to give it another 
reading. Certainly I cannot agree with all the startling and 
trenchant assertions of the book. Ruskin himself declares it, more 
suo, to be “the best, that is to say, the truest, rightest-worded, and 
most serviceable thing he had ever written,” and the last essay of 
the four to be the best he shall ever write. He “rests satisfied with 
the work, though with nothing else that he has done ”—words, I 
admit, characteristic of his magnificent faith in his mission, but 
which at least are justified by the result, in their effect upon English 
thought.’ 

‘ Justified by the result ?’ cried the painter. ‘Do you mean that 
he has converted the British public to Socialism ?’ 

‘No! nor did Sartor Resartus convert the British public, which 
hardly understood a quarter of the Philosophy of Clothes, according 
to the Apostle of Chelsea. But Sartor, which appeared when Ruskin 
3R2 
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was a lad, has profoundly affected the tone of Englishmen in the last 
two generations, and Ruskin was himself the most notable product of 
the Carlyle creed. Carlyle, in his apocalyptic way, anathematised 
the “dismal science,” and consigned to Tophet the political econo- 
mists. But it was the eloquence of Ruskin—the wit, the ingenuity, 
the lyrical passion and apostolic faith in his mission—which was 
wanted, Carlyle had neither the patience nor the analytic and 
logical precision required to deal methodically with the terms and 
dogmas of the older plutonomists. Maurice had poured out eloquent 
sermons, and Kingsley had given voice in some passionate poetry and 
fiction ; but no one before Ruskin had set himself to test by careful 
analysis ‘the idea that an advantageous code of social action may be 
determined irrespectively of the influence of social affection.” His 
essays were begun in 1860, and it would not be easy to find any 
serious book in that sense of an earlier date than this.’ 

‘And so Unto this Last annihilated Political Economy?’ said 
the painter. | 

‘I hope not,’ replied his friend, ‘but it put into a form more 
picturesque and incisive than ever before the revolt from that 
cynical pedantry into which the so-called Political Economy was 
tending to degenerate. The brutal, ignorant, and inhuman lan- 
guage which was current about capital and labour, workmen, 
and trades-unions is heard no longer. The old plutonomy is a 
thing of the past. And no man has done more to expose it than the 
author of Unto this Last.’ 

‘And founded modern Socialism, I suppose,’ said the painter. 

‘Certainly not! for in many things Ruskin is in direct conflict 
with Socialism. He is.all for kings, captains of industry, and powers 
that be in Church and State. But in so far as the Sermon on the 
Mount savours of Socialism, so far as St. Bernard of Clairvaux and 
St. Francis of Assisi fostered socialist tendencies—and it is certain 
that neither Gospel nor Friars encouraged a millennium of capital 
and unlimited competition—so far Ruskin is really the apostle of a 
sort of moral and religious Socialism.’ 

‘Why,’ said the painter, ‘I thought that was the term that some 
of these Positivists give to the Gospel according to Comte.’ 

‘I believe it is,’ said the other, ‘and the curious thing is that 
Ruskin and Comte are constantly saying the same thing, though 
Ruskin has often so furiously denounced Comte, who was dead before 
Modern Painters was finished. Noman ever exceeded Comte in the 
homage he offered to the thirteenth-century chiefs, mystics, and 
thinkers, to medizval architecture, poetry, legends and music, to 
Dante and St. Francis, to the Feudal kings, chiefs, and crusaders. 
It was Comte who treated education as a discipline in morality and 
energy, as well as in science, who repudiated competition, plutonomy, 
the race for wealth ; it is he who makes Scott the last great poet of 
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the world, and has given philosophy to a multitude of things which 
Ruskin has adorned with poetry and colour.’ 

‘Ruskin would not be pleased with that comparison,’ said the 

painter. 
‘Indeed no!’ said the other, ‘ but it is a new proof of the truth 
that every really religious scheme of the world and of man has certain 
analogies and common principles, whether the scheme be human and 
scientific, or transcendental and mystical, provided the mind of the 
schemer be clear and bold, and the soul of him generous and 
sincere.’ 

‘So John Ruskin, of Fors Clavigera and Sesame and Lilies, is a 
philosopher after all!’ said the painter. 

‘Ah, no!’ said the other; ‘ philosophy is indeed the last thing he 
can claim. One who loves to range over the whole field of human 
ideas, sympathies, and activities—and that without system or 
method, without principles to start from, or logical guide—nay, 
one who vehemently rejects all systems, philosophers, teachers, and 
antecedent knowledge of any kind, except the Bible and a few poets, 
certain pictures, some buildings, and a good many flowers, shells, and 
crystals—such a one may give us a whole world of beautiful thoughts 
and inspiring lessons, but nothing like philosophy, and least of all 
anything that can be called a rule of life.’ 

‘So you are not going to enroll in the new Carthusians of the 
Guild of St. George,’ said the painter, ‘ though you seem to look on its 
founder as a sort of glorified Hot-Gospeller in the midst of an unfeel- 
ing world.’ 

‘I look on him,’ rejoined his friend, ‘ as having a soul as sensitive 
to all forms of beauty as Shelley, one whose gift of prose speech 
reminds us of what Villani said of Dante, that “ he had the most 
exquisite style that the language ever produced ”—who has used this gift 
with unfaltering courage and perseverance to irradiate with ennobling 
ideas the whole field of morality, education, industry, art, poetry, 
and religion.’ 

‘And we need not mind all that we find perverse and extra- 
vagant ?’ said the painter. 

‘Some day, perhaps,’ said the other, ‘a future generation will be 
able to take up these outpourings of the spirit, not to criticise and 
condemn what they find there to dispute or to laugh at, but in the 
way in which sensible men read Plato’s Republic, or the Book of 
Ezekiel, or Dante’s New Life, to enjoy the melody of the language, 
the inspiring poetry, and their apocalyptic visions, without being 
disturbed in the least by all that is mystical, fantastical, impossible 
in the ideal of humanity they present.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the painter, ‘I will try them in that way, if I am not 
required to go to school with St. George. But how dark it has 
become whilst we have been talking! We shall hardly find our path 
down through the grove of yews.’ 
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‘ Yes,’ said the other, ‘ when I see how cold, dark, and monotonous 
the_heaven has become, which an hour ago was aflame with fantastic 
forms of unimaginable beauty, I cannot help thinking of the peaceful 
sunset into which that fiery imagination has passed, so calmly and 
silently awaiting the night in which no man can work. We can give 
no meaning in words to the fitful shapes which just now we watched 
peopling the sky, nor can we read the messages with which those 
cloud-prophets seemed to glow. A gorgeous sky at sunset teaches 
neither science nor philosophy. But our spirits are attuned and 
our thoughts grow solemn and humane, albeit we know not why. 
We have seen the last ray of a glorious day. 


His memory long will live alone 

In all our hearts, as mournful light 
That broods above the fallen sun 

And dwells in heaven half the night.’ 


So saying, the two men picked their footsteps down the steep 
path in silence and apart. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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THE SOCIETY OF AUTHORS 


A REPLY 


In the November number of this Review Mr. T. Werner Laurie 
bitterly attacks the Society of Authors. So many of his statements 
need correction that to reply to him in full would involve the publica- 
tion of an annotated edition of his article. It will however suffice 
for practical purposes if I treat him sample-wise. His first page is 
no fuller of errors than the pages that follow. He begins by accusing 
the Society of existing to attack publishers: it exists for no such 
purpose, but merely to resist extortion and to protect literary pro- 
perty. With most of the well-known publishers the Society has 
never had, and is never likely to have. a quarrel. He states that the 
Society when founded (by implication, recently) was an immediate 
success; it has been in existence for twelve years ; and if now its posi- 
tion is assured, it is because that position has been slowly won. 
‘The idea of being able for a small sum per annum to put a few 
initials after their names, and obtain a sort of license to call them- 
selves authors, tickled many hundreds of amateurs, and subscriptions 
from all parts of the country flowed in freely.’ This sentence is as 
full of misstatements as an egg is of meat. Members of the Society 
acquire no right to put initials after their names. A man is not 
eligible for membership if he is not already the author of at least one 
published volume. What becomes, then, of the fancied license ? 
The relation between the Society and its members being similar to 
that between solicitor and client, the Society does not dream of 
publishing a list of members. No notoriety is acquired by member- 
ship, and the tickling of authors’ vanity is a figment of Mr. Laurie’s 
imagination. 

Mr. Laurie’s misfortune of misstatement would be almost 
pathetic were it not that it is a valuable concession to his opponent, 
for it is proof of the bias of his mind, and manifest evidence that, 
whether he be girding against the ‘unbridled greediness’ of the 
successful novelist or the misdeeds of the literary agent, it is the 
Society of Authors that this self-constituted spokesman of publishers 
aims to reach. If the Society were the mere anti-publisher league 
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he represents it to be, the attack might be accepted as a tribute to 
its efficiency. 

Mr. Laurie accuses the Society of utterly destroying the old 
friendship between authors and publishers. It has done no such 
thing. Once the publication of a book is agreed upon, author and 
publisher become partners. The Society has merely enabled the 
author to negotiate this partnership with a full knowledge of what it 
is that is bargained for. The fact that the author knows what he is 
about as well as the publisher, so far from introducing discord into 
their partnership, tends in the other direction. The onus of many 
of the grievances proclaimed by Mr. Laurie, and laid on the Society’s 
shoulders, should have been laid on the economic conditions of the 
present day. ‘The Society, for instance, has had nothing to do with 
the creation of the literary agent. It does not act as agent, is pre- 
cluded by the laws of its constitution from acting as agent or having 
anything to do with agency, and it could not extinguish agents even 
if it desired soto do. The agent has been produced by the growth 
of English-speaking population in the world and the spread of educa- 
tion amongst the masses. As more people read, means of publica- 
tion develop. An author who has written a work likely to attain 
wide popularity has produced a commodity which requires a great 
deal of commercial handling. The serial rights in various countries 
have to be arranged for. Translations have to be considered. 
Publication rights in book-form have to be sold, not in England only, 
but in America, Canada, and elsewhere. An author has not time 
and probably has not the knowledge to manage all this business. It 
is work for an agent, and the existence of this work calls the agent 
into being. 

Again, neither the Society nor the agent is responsible for 
inducing newly successful authors to bind themselves ahead to 
over-production. Who dothey bind themselves with? With the 
Society? With agents? No! but with publishers, with the men 
for whom Mr. Laurie speaks. Let the blame rest, where it belongs, 
on the over-enterprise of publishers and the over-sanguineness of 
authors enraptured by the novelty of success, 

A heavy item in Mr. Laurie’s complaint is brought against the 
successful author and more particularly against the successful 
novelist. Yet he gives away his case as against the Society by 
admitting that even more extravagant prices were in some instances. 
paid by publishers before the Society came into existence than have 
been paid of late. Prices are determined by competition, not by 
societies. The books of some authors are certain of success before 
they are issued. Publishers compete for such books because to 
publish them advertises the publisher, and for this advertisement he 
is content to pay. Publishers were not wont to advertise authors 
for nothing in the old days; do they expect successful novelists to 
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advertise them for nothing now? Of course if a publisher is a man 
of ingenuity, who has good relations with the press and is clever at 
securing press notices ; if he is original of device in the style and get- 
up of his books, and awake to recognise the tendencies of public 
taste, it will naturally follow that authors will be wise to let him 
have their books even on a smaller royalty than they would demand 
from another. Mr. Laurie will, I feel sure, not be slow to 
appreciate this point. But here again societies have nothing to do 
with the matter. It is a mere question of ordinary bargaining and 
economy. 

Mr. Laurie implies that this attack of his is a new thing. The 
Society, he would have us believe, has been endeavouring to provoke 
a reply from publishers and has till now failed; publishers have 
remained in dignified and Olympian reserve. Was ever any conten- 
tion more preposterous? Week after week, month after month, the 
Society is attacked, and each attack brings it new members and 
increase of prestige ; for it has nothing to apologise for, and nothing 
to lose by the advertisement of its methods and aims. For the 
hundredth time Mr. Laurie brings a railing accusation against a 
little volume entitled Cost of Production that was published by the 
Society for the use of its members. His words are : ‘ The Society found 
out that all publishers were extortioners, and to illustrate their 
discovery produced a pleasant little romance entitled Cost of Produc- 
tion.’ The first statement is false. The Society knows numbers of 
perfectly fair publishers, and has gladly used its influence to put work 
in their way. As to the Cost of Production, so far from being a 
romance, it is the mere publication of actual estimates received from 
printers of undoubted position at the time the book was issued. 
Prices of certain items, such as binding, have altered, but such 
alterations have been noted from time to time in the pages of the 
Author, the organ of the Society, edited by Sir Walter Besant. With 
Mr. Laurie’s attack on Mr. Hall Caine I need not concern myself. 
When he returns to England from Canada, where he has been ably 
representing the Society in the negotiations with respect to Canadian 
copyright, he will be well able to take care of himself. 

Another stale taunt urged against the Society is that its mind 
contemplates nothing but fiction, and that the six-shilling novel is 
the limit of its horizon. The pages of the Author do not bear out 
this contention. For purposes of example, some type of book has to 
be chosen, and the six-shilling volume is convenient because it is not 
merely a common form for the issue of fiction, but for essays, bio- 
graphy, travels, and other literary works. 

It is pleasant to see our opponent posing as the patron of young 
authors. With the multitudinous serial publications of the present 
day they stand in no need of a patron. A young author looks to 
gain an entry to literature through the door of the periodical press ; 
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and that stands always open. When hehas made a name there, his 
books will not halt at an edition of 400 copies. I know not what 
may be the average sale reckoned over all the novels published in a 
year. Most of the utter failures are published at the expense of the 
authors themselves, If these are deducted, as of course they should 
be, the statement that ‘ the average sale of a six-shilling novel (of 
nine out of ten) is between three and four hundred copies’ is un- 
doubtedly false, for were it true almost every publisher in London 
would have been bankrupt long ago. 

In conclusion, perhaps I may be allowed to say what the Society 
of Authors, that has been so misrepresented, actually is and does. It 
is an association of some 1,300 bond fide authors for the further- 
ance and protection of their just interests and rights. It exists to 
gather information and to give its members advice and help. It 
examines agreements and points out their actual meaning, and how 
they will work out. It has succeeded in expunging various tripping- 
up clauses that used to overthrow the unwary. It has disclosed 
certain mischievous practices, such as that whereby on a half-profit 
agreement the publisher used to charge against a book advertisements 
for which he actually paid nothing, and the full amount of bills 
(printer’s, binder’s, &c.) on which he received a considerable discount. 
It has discovered a number of purely fraudulent publishers, who lived 
by dishonesty and were as harmful to their honourable colleagues as to 
authors. In cases of dispute it steps in and procures, if necessary, 
counsel’s opinion for an author, and thus promotes settlements just to 
both parties. It is prepared to take suitable cases into court and to 
pay the expenses of litigation to decide doubtful points of law ; but in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it has arranged disputes without 
need of appeal to courts, and last year in no less than a hundred such 
eases it was able to operate satisfactorily. For such a society there 
is need. It exists and prospers because it supplies a demand and 
does work that needs to be done. 

W. Martin Conway. 





THE LITERARY AGENT 


TE attack made upon the Authors’ Society and the Literary Agent 
in the last number of this Review would have no significance were 
it not for the Review in which it appears. But if this explosion 
affords an opportunity of setting forth the accomplished work, and 
the proposed object of the Society, and the raison Wétre of the Agent, 
great good will be accomplished by its publication. It is always best 
in the long run to let everybody say what he has to say. No good 
cause can be permanently injured by any revilings. 

I leave the care of the Society to the more able hands of Sir 
Martin Conway, and propose, for my own part, to deal only with the 
Agent. This task seems especially to devolve upon me, because I 
have so often and so long advocated the manifold advantages of 

lacing literary business in the hands of a business man. How, then, 
let us ask, has the Literary Agent become a necessity? What is his 
true place in the conduct of literary business ? 

We must begin with the beginning. 

An author engaged upon a work of his own—one, that is, not 
entrusted to him on special terms by a publisher—finds, when he 
has completed this work, that, besides the production of a book which 
will, he hopes, take a place in English literature, he has created a 
property, small or great—generally, it is true, small; but in some 
few cases great. 

What is he to do with this property ? 

It is easily understood that when it is a large property, or likely 
to become a large property, the reply to this question is of very great 
importance to the author. 

Three answers have been given, and are given daily, to this 
question. 

I, The first answer is proposed by certain gentlemen who pretend 
that there does not exist any profession of letters at all, and this in 
the teeth of the notorious fact that thousands of men and women 
now follow that profession, and live by it. These persons pretend 
that it degrades a writer to pay the smallest attention to the material 
side of his work—nay, they go so far as to say that any attention to 
the material side degrades literature, and turns it into a trade. On 
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investigation it is always found that the writers who hold this elevated 
view have never themselves produced any work at all that is in 
popular demand. Popularity does not certainly prove literary 
worth ; but apparently these critics measure the literary value of a 
book by the paucity of its admirers. 

The opinion that a poet should be absolutely indifferent to the 
money which his poems may bring him rests upon a confusion of 
ideas which it seems almost impossible to set straight. It is the 
confusion of literary, i.e. artistic, value and of commercial value. 
There is no necessary connection at all between them—not the least. 
When the poet completes his poem, it is ready to take its place in 
literature : when it is offered to the public it is a commodity—some- 
thing to be sold. Neither price nor form, nor binding, nor anything 
else can touch its literary value. That is certain and absolute. On 
the other hand, it is quite conceivable, and has often happened, that 
the world may run after a book entirely commonpiace, while it neglects 
books of the highest order. To make this elementary teaching quite 
clear, one may consider any poem by any great poet. Whether the 
poem is sold for twopence, or whether it is sold for a hundred pounds, 
no kind of increase, no kind of degradation, happens to its literary 
value. 

Apply this principle to the answer before us, and it will be seen 
that when a man has a property to be administered or sold he can- 
not in the least degrade the literary value of that property, even 
were he to display the insatiable greed of Aholah and Aholibah. Him- 
self he may degrade ; but not literature; not the literary value of 
his work. 

It may also be advanced in connection with this view of the 
subject that all the writers, without exception, who have achieved a 
considerable commercial value for their writings have been careful in 
the management of their property. If we degrade literature by 
looking after our property, we do it in the company of Scott, Byron, 
Dickens, Tennyson, Thackeray, and George Eliot. This company is 
quite good enough for most of us. 

II. The second answer came from the publisher. What he said— 
he has now somewhat modified his reply, but what he used to say— 
was to this effect :-— 


Come to me, Man of Genius; entrust your property to me; I am your only 
friend ; it probably is not worth anything; most of the things that I publish result 
in dreadful loss; give me your property; I will not trouble you to look into the 
accounts yourself; you shall accept whatever figure I show you; if you get any 
money at all, which is doubtful, you will proclaim my generosity to the skies. 
You must not ask for any details; you must not dare to ask for audit; you have 
only to lay down your manuscript and sign this paper unread. 


If any man, or body of men, should get hold of property—money— 
other people’s money—which they find they can handle in their own 
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interests without question, without chance of discovery, without fear 
of consequences, what, in the present condition of the world, would be 
likely to happen ? 

Everybody knows perfectly well; there is no necessity to write 
the answer. Very well: until quite recently publishers were in that 
blissful condition of irresponsibility. Then what was to be expected, 
the inevitable result, with certain exceptions, happened. If any one 
doubt this assertion I refer him to a work published by the Society 
of Authors, four years ago; called Methods of Publishing, in which 
actual agreements, not invented agreements, were quoted in full, and 
their meaning exposed. 

I think that everybody will be agreed that the second answer to 
the question, ‘ What will he do with it?’ was eminently unsatisfactory. 
Yet for a long time authors, for lack of knowledge and for lack of 
united action, being isolated, had no help for it but to accept this 
answer, and so practically to resign their property. 

III. The third answer, a very different one, came from the 
Society of Authors. It said to the man who had created a property 
of this kind— 


Let us set to work, all joined together, and let us find out about this property 
of ours. Nobody knows anything for certain on the subject except the publisher. 
Let us investigate for ourselves the whole subject ; let us find out what the things 
really mean—risk, cost, retail price—in fact, let us, for the first time, find out the 
exact figures of the commercial side of literature. We will not mind the sneers 
of the gentlemen who talk about degrading literature ; we will simply find out for 
ourselyes—and publish—the facts and figures of publishing. 


We did; we worked for some years at a very difficult subject 
which had been kept purposely as much as possible in darkness; we 
managed, with patience, to throw every kind of light upon it: when 
we had completed our task we published an account of the whole 
business of manufacturing a book and selling a book. In aword, for 
the first time in literary history authors were provided with the 
means of causing their property to be administered with regard to 
their own rights and interests. Of course this was not accomplished 
without encountering the most violent hostility from persons inte- 
rested in maintaining the old subterranean methods; this hostility 
naturally took the form on every occasion, as now, for instance, of 
misrepresentation. 

This, then, has been the third answer, the practical answer. We 
say to the author, ‘ We have now given you the power of administer- 
ing your own affairs. Goon, then; meet your publisher, who is a 
man of business, as another man of business ; but meet him no longer 
in ignorance ; meet him with this knowledge in your hands.’ 

Very well. In a few cases the man of letters has, with this new 
knowledge, undertaken the conduct of his own affairs—in very few 
cases, In most cases the power of understanding figures is lacking ; 
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the power of becoming a man of business is lacking ; a constitutional 
and very common distaste for affairs forbids personal action. One 
is shy of appraising one’s own MSS.; one is too much absorbed 
with his purely literary work to look after his money matters. In 
such cases the Society says to him, ‘Appoint, then, an attorney; 
give some man ot business who also has this special knowledge power 
to act for you. Empower him to meet the other man of business 
on equal terms; let him arrange your affairs with an honourable 
desire to recognise the publisher’s claims, so long as they are just, 
while he safeguards your own.’ 

This, then, is the origin and the meaning of the Literary Agent. 
The author is his client, whose interests he protects. Observe that 
there is no question at all of running up prices or increasing 
royalties ; all that is asked of the Literary Agent is—what we expect 
of a good solicitor—the maintenance of our rights; the defence of 
our property ; terms honourable to both sides. In a word, we put 
forward the Literary Agent as one who should be capable of exacting 
honesty, if necessary, but incapable of demanding more for his 
client than equity requires. And the sum of the whole case is this: 
that the ill-advised publisher who dares to protest against meeting 
the author’s Solicitor or Agent stands self-condemned, because the 
only reason which can be imagined for such an objection must be 
the desire to overreach the author when the Agent is not present. to 
defend him. Find, if you can, any other reason. 

When, however, we come to consider the work done by the Agent, 
we presently discover that for some kinds of writer it is almost 
impossible for a man to manage his own affairs for himself without 
the loss of a great deal of time and very great worry. Consider, for 
instance, what the production of a successful novelist’s work means. 

First, it must appear as a serial, and, if possible, simultaneously as 
a serial in Great Britain, the United States, Canada, Africa, Australia, 
India, Then it has to appear in book form, and we must arrange for 
British, American, Canadian, and Continental rights. Next, there 
are German, French, and Italian translation rights. Lastly, there 
are rights of dramatisation. If the author is deluded into giving 
the English publisher any right except the one of English publica- 
tion, he will be almost certainly made to pay from 30 to 50 per cent. 
for doing that for which the Agent’s charge is 10 per cent. 

It is almost impossible for one writer, isolated, to look after these 
interests. How is he to know what and where are the openings for 
him'!? How is he to secure all these many interests? Why, 
publishers themselves have to go to the Agent with MSS. for him to 
place, because they cannot from their own office and with their own 
staff of clerks, and with their own knowledge, secure these rights. 

It would be absurd to pretend that the attack upon the Literary 
Agent is not directed mainly against two men—Mr. A. P. Watt and 
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Mr. Colles—but it is especially directed against one—Mr. A. P. Watt. 
It seems rather rash for a publisher to attack with so much spite a 
man who holds in his hands the business affairs of so many leading 
men of letters: presumably he calculates, so wonderful is his 
knowledge of human nature, that the more you abuse a man 
the more readily, the more meekly, the more humbly he will bring 
you work—yea, and that of the most ‘ booming "—and lay it at your 
feet. I have no doubt that this will be the result; Meanwhile let 
us see who are the men who entrust their affairs to Mr. Watt—the 
Agent who makes them ‘write themselves into rags,’ ruins their 
literary career, and leaves them without compensation when they 
are ruined. He must do all this, because Mr. Werner Laurie says he 
does. Now in a collection of letters from his clients published by 
Mr. Watt I find the following names, arranged roughly in alpha- 
betical order :— 

The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, Sir Walter Besant, ‘ Brenda,’ 
William Black, Guy Boothby, Miss Braddon (Mrs. Maxwell), author 
of Belle’s Letters, Deas Cromarty, Mrs. Mannington Caffyn (Iota), 
Miss Ada Cambridge, Mrs. W. K. Clifford, the late Wilkie Collins, 
G. Colmore, 8. R. Crockett, John Davidson, Rev. Principal George 
C. M. Douglas, D.D., Prof. Edward Dowden, A. Conan Doyle, M.D., 
Dean Farrar, the late James Grant, H. Rider Haggard, Thomas 
Hardy, Bret Harte, Joseph Hatton, the late Henry Herman, Anthony 
Hope, John Oliver Hobbes, Beatrice Harraden,E. W. Hornung, Jerome 
K. Jerome, Rudyard Kipling, W. Le Queux, Lady Lindsay, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, the late Earl of Lytton, Sir John Lubbock, Charles G. Leland, 
Ian Maclaren, George MacDonald, Arthur Morrison, D. Christie 
Murray, Lucas Malet, W. H. Mallock, Prof. J. Shield Nicholson, 
W. E. Norris, Mrs. Oliphant, Gilbert Parker, James Payn, Walter 
Herries Pollock, W. Clark Russell, George Augustus Sala, Miss Olive 
Schreiner, W. F, Smith (translator of Rabelais), Frank R. Stockton, 
Mrs. Burnett-Smith (Annie S. Swan), Miss Sarah Tytler, Stanley J. 
Weyman, Dr. Andrew Wilson, Rev. William Wright, D.D., Curtis 
Yorke. 

This is a very remarkable list of authors who have accepted, and 
acted upon, the third answer to the question of ‘ What will he do 
with it?’ It is also avery fine team for one man to handle, It com- 
prises thirty of the most successful novelists of the day. How does 
Mr. Watt handle the team? The writer of the article tells us that 
the Agent makes his authors ‘ write themselves into rags’ in the effort 
to keep the contracts which he makes forthem. The charge is as in- 
sulting to novelists as it is false concerning Mr. Watt. I hope that no 
one will believe novelists to be so careless of their art and their work 
as to accept contracts which do not give them time—and full time— 

to do justice to their work; and, as a single case is better than any 
argument, I will give my own experience, at the risk of being con- 
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sidered egotistical. My affairs were first taken in hand for me by 
Mr. Watt in the year 1884—now eleven years ago and more. Since 
that time I have always had arranged for me engagements for three 
years in advance—that is to say, I have always been able to work 
without any immediate anxiety of being unable to place work. I 
have not had to endure the intolerable burden of hawking my own 
wares. If anything could degrade literature this would. All the time 
I have lived in perfect ease at regards money. Think what freedom 
from money anxiety means when one is engaged in imaginative 
work! I have lived in perfect amity with my publisher; yet this 
writer pretends that the agent destroys such amity. He does not. 
He makes friendship possible, because he makes it possible for pub- 
lisher and author to respect each other as honourable men. Fur- 
ther, during the whole of this time I am quite certain that neither 
publisher nor editor has ever grumbled at the terms which Mr. Watt 
has made with him for my work. Can one man, I ask, confer upon 
another a greater service than in taking off his shoulders the burden 
that is laid upon most—the necessity of struggle for the daily bread ? 

I do not propose to answer all the wild talk of Mr. Laurie. Here, 
however, is an example. No publisher, he says, would ever think of 
looking at a manuscript by an unknown writer offered by an Agent. 
I suppose the assertion is meant to deter young authors from going 
to an Agent. It is absolutely false, as I can prove. 

Every publisher who is worthy of the name is willing to carefully 
consider all MSS. sent to him by anybody. It stands to reason that 
he must be. I havea list in front of me as I write of more than 
thirty books by unknown authors (most of them first books), 
and some of them now recognised as literature of a high order and 
deserving of popularity, all recently sold by one Agent and distributed 
by him amongst seventeen or eighteen of the foremost publishing 
firms in London. 

As to talking about turning a man intoa ‘fiction mill,’ that applies 
to Thackeray or Dickens, or any other writer of fiction. A novelist 
is exactly like a painter; he knows that he can promise a novel at a 
certain date if he gives himself long enough time for the work; he 
has just as much right to accept an engagement for three years 
ahead, subject to that condition, as a painter has to accept a com- 
mission for that time ahead. 

What precedes is quite sufficient in itself to show the real place 
occupied by the Agent. But I would add a few words in connection 
with Mr. Watt himself, who has been so violently attacked in this 
Review. Inthe little volume already referred to Mr. Watt prints letters 
from half a score of publishers and editors speaking in the highest 
terms of his services. Among them are Bentley, Black, Blackwood, 
Chapman & Hall, Chatto & Windus, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Sir 
William Ingram, Longmans, Methuen, Sir George Newnes, and Smith, 
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Elder, & Co. These, I submit, are not names and firms which can 
afford to be neglected when opinion is asked as regards the Literary 
Agent. I learn that this list could be, if desired, greatly enlarged. 
However, there they are, genuine expressions of men willing to 
acknowledge good and honourable services, all the more important 
because the services, if the wild talk of this person were true, must 
have been of the greatest disservice to themselves as publishers and 
editors. 

Among the letters from authors, of which there are nearly fifty— 
we have seen the list—I would take two only, one from a hand that 
is dead, one from a hand that is in a foreign country. The first is 
the hand of Wilkie Collins. He says— 

‘My experience of the value of your services may be stated in 
two words. When I first employed you you were my Agent; you 
are now my Agent and my friend,’ 

The second is the hand of Rudyard Kipling : 

‘Let me thank you again for the skill, care, and foresight with 
which you have conducted my writing affairs for the past three years. 
Large though the money value to me has been, that is the least part 
of it. It is the absence of friction and worry for which I am grate- 
ful; and mere cash cannot be counted against these things.’ 

These two letters illustrate the whole case. Absence of friction 
and worry is the chief service rendered: it is not the gratified greed 
of gain; it is not the grasping agreement; and it is real gratitude 
for real service. 

I find that the Publishers’ Circular endorses Mr. Laurie’s wild 
shriekings about the wicked Agent. I hope that the above remarks 
will convince the Publishers’ Circular that the direct evidence of the 
authors themselves proves that the Agent does not, as the Circular 
pretends, crowd them with contracts, that he does not bring them to 
loss by getting high royalties from young firms which cannot 
manage their books, and that he does not ruin their literary career 
by making them ‘ write themselves into rags.’ 

To conclude this statement of facts, I would ask any reader of 
these pages whether it is probable—whether it is possible—when 
those who follow the profession of letters have placed themselves in 
a position so far above that of ten years ago; when they have prac- 
tically achieved their independence; when they feel at last the 
shameful degradation of talking about the ‘ generosity’ of the men 
who take over and administer their own property ; when the bending 
back and the outstretched hand are disappearing from the profession 
—when all this has been done; whether it is probable or possible 
that men of letters will surrender those advantages and go back to 
the old condition of dependence, and ignorance, and isolation. 

Lastly, if this kind of virulence were to become common, it seems 
to me that Mr. Watt has it in his power to retaliate in as pleasant a 
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manner as possible. He has only to keep the whole long team of 
writers in his own office and to publish their books himself. Then 
no one could complain of him ; he would step at one bound into the 
position of a first-class publisher, and such is his reputation that 
everybody else who had any literary property to be administered 
would come to him, bearing the manuscripts which represent that 
property, as unto a man tried in the furnace. 


WALTER BESANT. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE UNDERGRADUATE 


A REPLY TO SOME CRITICISMS 


I aM glad to think that the purpose of my paper which appeared in 
the October number of this Review already has been fulfilled in no 
small degree, Never did I hope, as one of my critics in a daily paper 
suggested, to ‘regenerate the Universities’ by its means; no such lofty, 
if slightly ambiguous, ideal was present to my mind. The raison 
d’étre of my essay was simply the wish to ‘direct public attention 
towards certain features of University life which I thought, and still 
think, to be deplorable. But to look for any sudden improvement as 
the result of the appearance of a magazine article, or of any number 
of magazine articles, would be to presuppose an amount of cheerful 
optimism on my part to which I can lay noclaim. That a change 
for the better will eventually come about I firmly believe, but from 
the nature of the case it must be slow in coming and gradual in 
taking effect. Since, however, the first step towards this end is to 
bring the pressure of public opinion to bear upon those in authority, 
Iam extremely grateful for all the criticism, public and private, which 
my former article has received. 

My object in returning to the question once more is to remove, 
if possible, certain misapprehensions to which my paper gave rise, 
and also to deal briefly with some of the points raised by my critics, 
especially by those two whose articles appeared in the November 
number of this Review. The space at my disposal will not permit me 
to deal with all the objections that have been urged against my views. 
A certain number, indeed, merit no reply, inasmuch as they depart 
(to use Mr. Mallock’s happy phrase) from ‘the demeanour and 
methods common to all sane controversy,’ and consist of little but a 
string of vituperative epithets. The question is not one for fiery 
polemics, it concerns us all as Christians; it should be argued with 
candour indeed, but also with mutual forbearance and charity. And 
let me conclude this paragraph with a word of very sincere thanks to 
the many friends, known and unknown, who have written to express 
their sympathy with the opinions I set forward. 

To deal now with my critics. Nearly every one who has con- 
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demned my description of the undergraduate’s attitude towards 
religion has written exactly as if I had pronounced the majority of 
undergraduates to be atheists. Agnosticism and Atheism, it seems 
necessary to point out, are by no means synonymous terms. The 
former implies no more than a want of belief, the latter involves a 
positive disbelief. My Cambridge critic (p. 857) regrets that ‘ some 
definition was not given of the kind of agnosticism’ prevalent at 
Cambridge. Well, I think a little research might have enabled him 
to find one. I called it easy-going agnosticism,’ and amplified the ex- 
pression on pp. 675,676. One would have thought that this passage 
would have prevented him and several others from upbraiding me, in 
effect, for stating that the average undergraduate is an atheist, an 
accusation which certainly would be wholly unjustifiable. But I fare 
not much better at the hands of my Oxford censor. He says (p. 864) 
—and I fully agree with him—that ‘it would be strange if several 
hundred young men, prejudiced by long association in favour of one 
creed, should suddenly forsake it for another.’ Quite so, but Agnos- 
ticism is not a creed; it is the want of a creed—a very different 
thing. He adds in the next paragraph that I have made the mis- 
take of confusing ‘ Indifferentism’ and Agnosticism, but I think 
it would be difficult to draw the line between one and the other. I 
wrote that the greater number of undergraduates are Gallios as far 
as the Churchis concerned. Mr. Legge prefers to call them the vic- 
tims of Indifferentism. I confess my inability to see the vast difference 
which he supposes to exist between his description and mine. It is 
necessary to emphasise this point, because so many persons have 
practically charged me with describing the average undergraduate as 
an atheist. I cannot repudiate this idea with too much force. It is 
true that certain persons—I am not now speaking of University 
men—who in reality are atheists, prefer to label themselves as 
agnostics, with the result that the real difference between the two 
terms has been somewhat lost sight of. But it is none the less true 
that such a difference exists. 

Let me deal now in order with some of the points which Mr. 
Fellows and Mr. Legge have raised in their respective papers. The 
former of the two seems to me to be lamentably unconvincing in his 
arguments. After alengthy introduction, he triumphantly asserts that 
there is less agnosticism at Cambridge than is to be found in the army, 
the navy, or the City. A statement of this kind, of course, can neither 
be proved nor disproved. But even if it be true, one may remind him 
that the army, navy, and City office scarcely profess to be homes of 
‘ religious education,’ as does Cambridge. The Universities ought to 
be the strongholds of religion, not merely places wherein rather less 
agnosticism is to be found than elsewhere. 

Then, with a heroism worthy a better cause, he attempts to defend 
the compulsory chapel system, and the use of Paley in the ‘little-go.’ 
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The analogy he endeavours to draw in support of the former from the 
Rubric enjoining the use by the clergy of daily Matins and Evensong 
is manifestly untenable. The clergy are an exceptional class, bound 
by special vows. Why did not the framers of this Rubric, if they 
shared Mr. Fellows’s view, extend the obligation to the laity? But 
it is unnecessary to linger upon this point. It is surely sufficiently 
obvious that one could not devise a system more likely to defeat its 
own purpose than this of compulsory worship. ‘ You must attend 
chapel,’ say the Dons, ‘so many times a week,’ not because it is a 
duty, as well as a privilege, to join in the services of the Church, but 
because ‘the rules of the college require it.’ Mr. Fellows adds that 
the services in the chapels do not appear to him to be performed in 
a slovenly and perfunctory manner—a statement which, I fear, bears 
eloquent testimony to the unhappy influence of University life upon 
one’s notions of reverence. He will have read with interest the 
words of his fellow-critic from Oxford a few pages further on: ‘It is 
only too true that college chapel services are, in many cases, simply 
disgraceful.’ 

As regards the use of Paley, he urges that the study of any work 
of apologetics is apt to unsettle the student’s faith. Apparently he 
is blissfully unconscious how this argument tells against his own case. 
For if this be true of even the latest and most complete defence of 
religion—if, to take his own example, even a treatise of this nature by 
Canon Mason may possibly bring about the overthrow of the faith 
it is meant to strengthen, what possible excuse then can there be for 
the retention of Paley’s Evidences as a text-book, a work written a 
hundred years ago, and which, however successfully it refuted Thomas 
Paine, can scarcely be expected to answer Leslie Stephen and Mr. 
Huxley ? 

There is little else in Mr. Fellows’s article that calls for reply. It 
is written, no doubt, with the very laudable idea of defending his 
Alma Mater, but, as I said before, it is scarcely convincing. His 
last paragraph, unless its object be to assert that I was never at 
Cambridge myself, is a little surprising. 

Of Mr. Legge’s article I need say but little, since his so-called 
‘reply’ is, for the most part, an unexpected and Balaam-like blessing 
of my own paper. With his objections to my description of the 
undergraduate as an ‘easy-going agnostic’ I have dealt already. 
His remarks about Cuddesdon seem slightly irrelevant. But to his 
interesting discovery that Cuddesdon is ‘about eight miles from 
Oxford, and separated by a painfully steep hill,’ I may add another 
of an equally enthralling nature—namely, that there is a railway to 
which it is possible to get from one place to the other in no great 
length of time. 

But I am extremely grateful for what Mr. Legge has written 
concerning the clerical Fellows. He speaks of some of them strongly, 
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but not one whit too strongly, as ‘ utterly indifferent to the spiritual 
welfare of the men under their care,’ and adds elsewhere ‘that many 
of the priests who now hold fellowships are not fulfilling their office 
by any means, much less magnifying it.’ There are, of course, 
brilliant exceptions, but I am afraid that a certain class of the Dons 
regard the ‘ Rev.’ which they prefix to their names in much the 
same way as they do the ‘M.A.’ which they affix to them, as a 
purely academic title, involving no responsibilities whatever. And 
with the views so ably expressed by Mr. Legge on this point I am 
in entire agreement. 

I can only refer in the briefest way to the criticisms which 
I have received from the Dons themselves. It is one of the most 
depressing features of the case that they really believe themselves to 
be performing their duties thoroughly and efficiently as regards the 
religious training of their pupils. For instance, a correspondent had 
led me to suppose that various changes for the better had been made 
in the chapel services at Trinity, Cambridge. Whereupon Mr. St. 
John Parry—who, if he will pardon me for saying so, is universally 
and deservedly respected by every Cambridge man—wrote a letter 
to the Guardian (30th of October) in which he says: ‘Mr. Deane 
will be surprised to hear that we are at present doing in Trinity little 
more than we have been doing for the last twenty years.’ (I am not 
altogether surprised, but I am certainly sorry, to hear it.) But after 
this candid admission, Mr. Parry concludes his letter by adding that 
‘as to the seriousness and activity in religious matters among the 
undergraduates’ most would ‘agree that it has increased greatly in 
the last twenty-five years’! When one compares the latter statement 
with the former, one cannot help wishing to know exactly how much 
credit for this alleged improvement is taken to themselves by the 
Trinity Dons! 

My friendly enemy Mr. Legge, in one of the most delightfully 
mixed metaphors I have ever met with, remarks that I have ‘ broached 
a question which ought never to be allowed to rest until it is thrashed 
out.’ It would need a sanguine temperament to look for any speedy 
change for the better. But assuredly those who love their University 
best will welcome the day when she will come to recognise more clearly 
her duty and responsibilities towards her sons in these matters, when 
she will equip them with something of far more value than any store of 
human learning, by strengthening and preparing them so to pass 
through things temporal that they finally lose not the things eternal. 
May the dawn of that day be closer than it seems! 


ANTHONY C. DEANE. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION 
I 


TURKISH REFORMS AND ARMENIA 


THE Turkish project of reform for six vilayets in Anatolia, in which 
the population is particularly composed of Mussulmans and 
Christians, is at last published, and Shakir Pasha is appointed high 
commissioner for superintending the application of the Sultan’s 
Irade. It is, however, clear that this is only a diplomatic solution 
of the difficulty. The Ambassadors at Constantinople may be glad to 
have obtained this result after the weary negotiations of the last 
months ; but in no country is there a wider margin between granting 
reforms and their real execution, asa short retrospect will amply show. 

It is not the first time that equal rights for Christians and 
Mussulmans have been proclaimed by the Porte. Whilst it formerly 
staunchly refused to place both on the same footing, and preferred 
losing its Greek provinces rather than grant rights to the Rayah,' 
Reshid Pasha, who had observed the popularity won by Mehemed 
Ali by his energetic reforms, thought it necessary to show to the 
world by a solemn act that the Porte also was resolved upon entering 
the path of progress. He therefore, on the 3rd of November, 1839, in 
a gathering of the highest dignitaries, and in the presence of the 
young Sultan Abdul-Mejid, proclaimed the Hattisherif of Gulhane, 
which granted to all subjects, ‘to whatever religion or sects they 
might belong,’ equal guarantees for the security of life, honour, and 
property, and a just repartition of taxes. This act at that time was 
considered as a proof of great liberality; but it was overlooked that 
it contained a strange contradiction, ascribing in its entry the decay 
of the Empire to the neglect of the prescriptions of the Koran, which 
are in fundamental opposition, to granting equal rights to Mussul- 
mans and infidels, and then coming to the illogical conclusion that 
new institutions were to secure the above-said benefits to all subjects. 
Besides the Hat was not a law, but simply a proclamation of prin- 
ciples, which had to be converted into special laws by the Council of 

1 The Hat of 1831 promised protection to all Rayahs ‘ who come into the shade 
of Islam, and of our Imperial justice,’ but gave them no rights. 
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State. Very little came of it, and whenin 1851 the Porte attempted 
to introduce certain reforms in Bosnia, the Begs revolted, and had to 
be put down in a bloody campaign by Omar Pasha. The pretension 
of Czar Nicholas to exercise a protectorate over the Christian subjects 
of the Sultan brought about the Crimean War; the Vienna 
Conferences admitted the Porte as a member of the European 
concert. But Lord Palmerston and Napoleon the Third discerned 
that for this purpose a regeneration of Turkey was necessary. Even 
in 1854 an Armenian renegade, who had renied Islam, was executed 
for apostasy at Adrianople. Lord Stratford therefore threw his 
whole energy into pressing the Porte to grant real reforms, 
particularly the equal evidence of Christians in the courts and the 
abolition of the capitation tax of the Rayah. After much difficulty 
the Porte yielded, and on the 26th February, 1856, the Hat-i- 
Humayun was issued, which embodied the gist of the reforms 
demanded by England, France, and Austria. It was communicated 
to the Congress of Paris, in the sitting of the 25th of March, 
1856, and Baron Brunnow declared, perhaps not without a touch of 
irony, ‘he was happy to acknowledge that this act, testifying in 
every paragraph the well-meaning intentions of the illustrious 
monarch who had issued it, realised and even surpassed the expecta- 
tions of the Russian plenipotentiaries.’ But Art. 9 of the Treaty 
of Paris (the 30th of March, 1856) expressly declared that the Hat had 
been a spontaneous action of the Sultan, which gave to no foreign 
Power the right, of meddling with the internal affairs of the Porte. 

In Turkey, however, the Hat-i-Humayun raised general discontent. 
The Christians were dissatisfied because, in return for the abolition of 
the capitation tax, it imposed upon them military service, which they 
abhorred. The Mussulmans were still more indignant that the Giaours 
should be allowed to wear arms, which hitherto had been their 
exclusive privilege. The Christians were much more numerous in the 
Balkan Peninsula than the Mahomedans: if they were militarily 
organised, they might rise or aid the enemies of the Porte ; moreover, 
the right accorded to foreigners to acquire real property was opposed 
to the Mussulman law, according to which the whole soil belongs to 
the Caliph, who grants its usufruct only to Believers. 

Thus both joined to prevent the execution of the Hat, and they 
succeeded so well that the Hat-i-Humayun remained a dead letter, 
in the same way as had been the case with that of Gulhane. In 
1867, the French Ambassador, Marquis de Moustier, a man thoroughly 
well disposed to the Porte, was obliged to report to his Government 
that the execution of the Hat-i-Humayun ‘a depuis onze ans 
échoué devant l’inertie du gouvernement ture.’ It was, indeed, a 
strange illusion of Lord Stratford that the different creeds of the 
Ottoman Empire could be blended into one nation by decrees. True, 
its predecessors, the Byzantine emperors, also ruled over very different 
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races, but these were at least united by the bond of a common 
religious faith—Bulgars, Serbs, Albanese, Valachs, had been converted 
to the Orthodox Church. But with the Turkish conquest the con- 
test of races had been embittered by that of creeds; and there has 
never existed a Christian State which deserved that name in the 
sense as the Turkish dominion that of a Mussulman one: its one 
task is the realisation of Allah’s will as revealed by his Prophet. It 
is the essence of Islam that State and religious community are 
inseparably entwined : religion, politics, laws, and customs are only 
different manifestations of one idea; the Koran’s prescriptions 
embrace the penal laws and the right of inheritance, as well as morals 
and prayers. The rigidity of this principle has been somewhat re- 
laxed in civilised Mussulman dominions, such as those of the Caliphs 
of Bagdad or of Spain; but it was carried to the extreme by the 
Ottoman rulers and their followers. They adopted the Mussulman 
creed ready made, but they stuck to the letter of it. Accordingly, 
after having conquered Asia Minor and the Balkan Peninsula, they 
did not persecute the Christian faith in itself, nor try to convert the 
Christians to Islam: ? they respected the different creeds, especially 
the Greek and the Armenian Churches, as they stood. But the 
Mussulmans were established as the dominant race ; they alone had 
the right to wear arms and to hold offices. The Christians were the 
subject herd (Rayah) who had to submit, and as a token of their 
position had to pay the poll-tax. The Osmanlis are still the recog- 
nised chiefs of Islam ; the Sultan is the Caliph of all the millions of 
Mussulmans ; they are not opposed to reforms, for they suffer them- 
selves from misgovernment, but they will accept only such as are 
compatible with their religion. When the French economist, M. 
Blanqui, endeavoured to persuade Kiamil-Pasha that all men were 
equal, and that all subjects of the Sultan ought to enjoy equal rights, 
the Turkish governor answered : ‘ Yes, the chicken and the ducks are 
both birds, but not all birds can swim ; the question is, which is the 
better government, that of the chicken or that of the ducks, and that 
is precisely what still in no country the chicken and the ducks have 
been able to decide.’ Equality of creeds can be enforced on Mussul- 
mans in countries governed by a strong non-Mussulman Power, such 
as India and Egypt by England.* But a Mahomedan Power will 
never sincerely accept principles which are subversive of its raison 
d’étre—namely, that Mussulmans should cease to be the dominant race. 
If pressed very hard by European diplomacy, the Porte will appear 
to yield, and promise much, then plead difficult circumstances which 
require time for the execution of what it has promised, and when 













































* The Koran strictly distinguishes idolaters and the possessors of a divine revela- 
tion. The first are to be destroyed unless they adopt Islam ; the latter only to be 
subjected and to pay tribute to the ruler of the believers (Sura ix., ‘ The repentance ’) 
* Algeria and Tunis by France, Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria. 
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events in other parts divert the attention of European cabinets from 
Turkey, it will try to evade the reforms altogether.‘ Besides, there 
is a stationary principle in Islam. Mussulmans do not accept the 
notions of the European State and of European progress ; they may 
use the railways which we build in their country, but their conviction 
remains the same as that stated by the Chinese General Tscheng-ti- 
Kong : ‘ Vos machines sont supérieures, mais notre philosophie vaut 
mieux.’ Travelling in Bosnia last year, I had frequent intercourse 
with the Mussulman Begs, and always met with the most dignified 
politeness ; yet a high Austrian functionary, who had the manage- 
ment of the Vakuf, the property of the mosques, and knew Mussul- 
mans well, assured me that these men, in their often ragged clothes, 
looked down upon every Christian as an inferior ; because we believed 
in the Trinity, and had not the Prophet declared it blasphemy to 
say that God had a son ? 

Now it is quite true that, even admitting the principle of the 
dominant race, many useful reforms might be introduced ; above all, 
maintaining order, preventing violence, establishing rational taxation, 
&e. That this is not done is due to the apparently irremediable 
Turkish misgovernment. It is, however, of comparatively recent 
date. Formerly the Ottoman Empire was a great feudal monarchy. 
The Dereg-Begs (princes of the valley), many of whom had governed 
their territories centuries before the Turkish conquest, corresponded to 
the great medizval barons ; they enjoyed considerable independence, 
and the same was the case with their sub-vassals, the Timarlis (the 
landed gentry), which under Soliman the Magnificent numbered 
53,352. They owed to the Sultan military service and the tithe, but 
had political authority in their domains, with which the central 
Government did not meddle. Together with this feudal system 
there existed a wide communal liberty ; the Timarlis levied the tithe, 
the only direct tax, but could not interfere in local affairs, which were 
administered by self-elected functionaries of the commune. The 
same applied to the Christian communities. They had no political 
rights, and paid the capitation tax, but retained their autonomy 
under elected chiefs, Demogeronts, Nodjabachis, who collected the 
taxes and handed them over to the Government. With this system 
suppression of the Rayah was rare ; it occurred principally there where 
renegades were the governing classes, such as the Begs in Bosnia, 
and it is remarkable that the Armenian troubles of which we hear 
much in the eighteenth century were mainly caused by the Jesuits, 
who endeavoured to convert the Gregorian Armenians to the Latin 
Creed, and were seconded by the Embassies of France and Austria. 

This system of the old Turkish State fell into decay during the 
unfortunate wars which the Porte had to sustain during the eigh- 


* © You think us weak,’ said Fuad Pasha. ‘It is an error; our solidity is not facti- 
tious, because it reposes upon your divisions.’ 
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teenth century. Some of the most powerful Dereg-Begs of Roumelia, 
Anatolia, and the Libanon took advantage of its defeats to aspire 
to complete independence, and refused to furnish their contingents. 
Mahmud the Second became the reformator. After having crushed 
the Janissaries, and created an army with the help of Moltke, he fell 
upon the refractory Dereg-Begs and reduced them to obedience. 
This was necessary, but unfortunately he went too far: he succes- 
sively destroyed the Dereg-Begs, and by a stroke of the pen confis- 
cated all the property of the Timarlis. Thus the whole provincial 
organisation of the Empire was overthrown and replaced by the naked 
absolutism of the central Government—a step of fatal consequences. 
The administration of the Begs and Timarlis was, perhaps, not 
exemplary according to European ideas; but, on the whole, it corre- 
sponded to the local wants, and was limited by communal self- 
government ; the taxes were moderate, and, with the exception of the 
fixed tribute to the Sultan, the money remained in the country. 
Mahmud introduced the infamous institution of the Iltizam, the 
farming-out of the provincial taxes to the highest bidder. Thus 
universal corruption became the rule ; the pashas paid highly for their 
places, and endeavoured to suck out the double from the unfortunate 
provinces, as they were every moment in danger of being recalled ; 
and in the same way every subordinate place was only to be had for 
money. ‘ With us,’ a high dignitary naively said, ‘ the Government 
exists for the governing class, not for the governed.’ 

Again and again the European Powers pressed the Porte to do 
away with this system, which must impoverish the country for the 
benefit of a few who amass riches. It subsists to this hour, and even 
the latest project of reform stipulates (ch. xv.) only that the farming- 
out in bulk of the taxes of a vilayet shall be replaced by a licitation 
of the tithes of each commune. 

Finally, we have, at present, a dual Government at Constantinople ; 
that of the so-called Sublime Porte, which actually decides very little, 
and that of the Palace, which is nominally that of the Sultan, but 
actually in the hands of a body of unscrupulous adventurers, astro- 
logers, ulemahs, favourites, &c., who enrich themselves at the public 
expense. 

The dual Government has been so well described by Professor 
Salmone in the May number of this Review, that I need not enlarge 
upon it, but will only mention that these men constantly repeat to 
the Sultan that his entire power rests upon his holding the high 
office of Caliph of the Islamitic world or the vicegerent of the 


5 Achmed Vefic Effendi (Senior : A Journal kept in Turkey and Greece, 1853, p. 17). 
The Finance Minister of Tripoli frankly avowed that he collected annually about 
250,000/., of which sum he transmitted half to Constantinople, and divided the other 
half between himself and his subordinates (ibid. p. 21). 
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Prophet on earth, and keep him in a constant terror of the possibility 
of his losing the position of Islam chieftain. 

Now, given these leading facts, it is not astonishing that Art. 62 of 
the Treaty of Berlin (the 13th of July, 1878), by which the Sublime 
Porte promised anew equality of condition to all creeds, admission of 
evidence in the courts without any distinction, &c., should have 
remained a dead letter, just as the Hat-i-Humayun and the Hatti- 
sherif of Gulhane. 

The only distinction of this treaty was that it contained a 
guarantee in favour of one special community. By Art. 61 the 
Sublime Porte engaged to realise without any delay the ameliora- 
tions and reforms required by the local exigencies in the provinces 
inhabited by Armenians, and to grant their security against the 
Circassians and Kurds. 

This article was the consequence of the defensive alliance between 
Great Britain and Turkey of the lst of July, 1878, by which, under 
certain conditions, the former engaged to defend the Sultan’s posses- 
sions in Asia, as fixed by the definitive treaty of peace, and, ‘in return, 
the Sultan promised to England to introduce necessary reforms, to be 
agreed upon later between the two Powers, into the government, and 
for the protection of Christians and other subjects of the Porte in 
these territories.’ 

The fatal weakness of this engagement lay in the clause ‘ to be 
agreed upon later between the two Powers,’ for if the Porte did not 
consent to the proposals put forward by England, the whole reform 
came to a dead-lock. And soit turned out. England suggested the 
establishment of a gendarmerie commanded by European officers, the 
appointment of European inspectors of finance and justice in the 
provinces, and that of the Valis or governor-generals of each vilayet 
for five years. But none of these reforms were executed, no inspec- 
tors were appointed, the Valis remained entirely dependent upon the 
Government at Constantinople, and as to the gendarmerie, the Porte 
declared it would be far too expensive. The mixed commissions sent 
into the provinces for inquiring into the state of things did more 
harm than good ; for the Christians bringing forward their complaints, 
the Mahomedans took their revenge upon them as soon as the com- 
missioners had left, and Sir H. Layard was soon obliged to report to his 
Government that the situation of the Armenians had become worse 
than it had been before the Treaty of Berlin. In vain did Mr. Glad- 
stone send Mr. Goschen to Constantinople to impress upon the 
Porte the necessity of reforms, and to use even threatening language ; 
in vain did the other Powers support the English envoy by a collective 
note—the Porte answered that it had already done everything in order 
to satisfy the wishes of the Powers, and presented a further project so 
nugatory that the Ambassadors protested in a second collective note. 

* Despatch of Sir H. Layard to the Foreign Office, the 27th of April, 1880. 
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The Porte replied by extolling the difficulties ‘contre lesquelles elle 
a 4 lutter,’ and only made proposals, of which seven concerned the 
Armenians, but which widely differed from the demands of the 
Ambassadors. A renewed request of the English Government to the 
signatory Powers (the 12th of January, 1881) for a collective repre- 
sentation to the Porte came to nothing, as Prince Bismarck did not 
think it opportune to press the Sultan too much on this point, before 
the then acute frontier question of Greece and Turkey was settled. 
Other more pressing affairs cropped up in Afghanistan, Egypt, and 
Bulgaria, and matters remained in Anatolia in statu quo until the 
massacres of last year forced anew the attention of Europe upon the 
Armenian question. 

Now justice requires us to avow that it is a most intricate one. 
The Armenians boast of very ancient descent, but already in the 
pre-Christian era were divided in two territories—Great Armenia, in 
the Caucasus, and Little Armenia, in the Anti-Taurus. The Turkish 
conquest swept away the national dynasties, and in 1515 Armenia 
was organised as a Turkish province. The Armenians belonging to 
the Gregorian Church were acknowledged, just as the orthodox Greeks, 
as a lawful Rayah-nation (Ermeni Milleti), and obtained as national 
authority three patriarchs. One, residing at Edshmiazin, had the 
supreme leadership in matters of faith, and was elected by the monks 
of that convent. So was the second, at Sis, in Little Armenia. The 
third, having jurisdiction in those secular affairs which Ottoman rule 
left to the autonomy of the recognised Rayah-nations, resided at 
Constantinople, and was appointed by the Porte, having twelve lay- 
men assessors for the discharge of his office. The Armenians for the 
rest remained in their former condition; they had only to pay the 
capitation tax, and their relations with the Porte were for centuries 
so satisfactory that when, in 1724, the Persians made an inroad into 
Anatolia, the Armenians of Erivan sent an address of devotion into 
the camp of the Osman general. 

The first to disturb this good understanding were, as above men- 
tioned, the Jesuits, who, wanting to convert the Armenians to the Latin 
Church, erected a convent at Erzeroum. On the whole, their success 
was not very great, but their intrigues led to disturbances. They were 
several times banished, but always returned ; and in 1831 the Catholic 
Armenians obtained by the support of France the same rights as the 
Gregorians (Katoluk Milleti), witha primate forthe religious affairs and 
(1835) a patriarch for the secular jurisdiction, residing at Constanti- 
nople. A new religious scission arose when the American Presbyterian 
ministers, supported by Lord Ponsonby’s able secretary, Mr. Urquhart, 
began a Protestant propaganda among the Armenians ; and, with the 
corrupt state of the Gregorian Church, met with great success. At the 
instigation of Russia the converts were persecuted alike by the Patri- 
arch of Edshmiazin and by the Porte ; but the powerful influence of Sir 
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Stratford Canning obtained for them the recognition as an indepen- 
dent community (Millet), with equal rights as the two others, by 
the Hattisherif of the 6th of June, 1853. Thus the Armenians 
were split into three groups, bitterly hostile to each other. Of those 
inhabiting Asiatic Turkey, it is reckoned that the number of Grego- 
rians is about 75 per cent., that of the Protestants 15 per cent., and 
that of the Catholics 10 per cent. 

Other important changes took place in the condition of the 
Armenians : parts of them came under Russian rule by conquest, and 
the Czar’s Government were not slow to avail themselves of this fact 
as a pretext to intermeddle with Armenian questions in general, 
particularly with the election ‘of the patriarchs. Secondly, the 
Asiatic Armenians suffered greatly from the inroads of the Kurds, a 
race of indifferent Mussulmans, but of inveterate robbers. As long 
as the old provincial organisation was in force, the Dereg-Begs and 
Timarlis kept them in check, but when greedy and lax pashas had 
taken their place it was different. As Mussulmans they did not think 
it their duty to protect the Giaours; they rather connived at the 
aggressions of the Kurds, if they did not share their plunder; and if 
blamed by the Porte under the pressure of foreign ambassadors, 
pretended that the guilt lay with the Armenians, who had provoked 
the Kurds. Finally the Porte committed the fatal blunder of 
forming from the Kurds a corps of irregular cavalry, which only 
made matters worse. 

A third fact which requires special notice is the following. The 
Armenians, as an intelligent race, were welcome to the illiterate 
Turks as clerks, and in the course of time obtained even important 
places; we need only refer to Nubar Pasha, late Prime Minister of 
Egypt. But, above all, they ever were wily and successful merchants 
and bankers in all great commercial centres, so that now from 
Calcutta to London, Liverpool and Manchester, we find the prosperous 
members of this community. Influenced by the modern general 
movement for independent nationalities, and encouraged by the 
decay of Turkey, they founded the Armenian Committee in London, 
with branches at other capitals, the organ of which is the Hasjadan. 
The aim of this committee was at first not directed against Turkey. 
Perceiving how their co-religionists were treated by Russia, they 
feared nothing more than the absorption of further parts inhabited 
by Armenians into the Empire of the Czar. They only endeavoured 
to strengthen the national feeling of their Anatolian brethren by an 
agitation largely supported by money, newspapers, and agents, and 
tried to raise a ‘ grido di dolore’ for the Armenians by a petition to 
the Berlin Congress, forgetting that most of the tax-farmers were 
Armenians, and so were the bankers who advanced money to the 
Pashas for their places at usurious interest. This was already 
sufficient to embitter the good relations between Turks and Armenians, 
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and to make the former renitent in executing Art. 61 of the Berlin 
Treaty, imposed upon them by the Powers. But it was the success 
of Bulgaria which turned the heads of the Armenian Committee : 
here was a State liberated by Russia, which, nevertheless, had shaken 
off the Russian yoke, had set aside the partition stipulated by the 
Berlin Treaty into Bulgaria proper and Eastern Roumelia, and, in 
spite of Turkey and Russia, had wellnigh achieved independence. 
Might not the Armenians do the same? These ardent patriots 
overlooked the slight circumstance that both cases were totally 
different. The Bulgarians were a homogeneous nationality, of 
one creed, with frontiers delimited by the Treaty of 1878, and 
with only a sprinkling of Mussulmans. But if there were about 
600,000 Armenians in Asiatic Turkey, where was a compact Armenia 
similar to Bulgaria? Even in Great Armenia, which contains 50 
per cent. of the above-mentioned number, the Armenians form only 
33 per cent. of the entire population, the Kurds 35 per cent., Turks 
17, non-Armenian Christians, Jews, &c. 15 per cent., and not one of 
these different races inhabits a fixed territory ; they live intertwined 
with each other. In Little Armenia and Karamania there are only 
two larger and some smaller compact colonies; and 45 per cent. are 
dispersed in the cities of the vilayets of Brussa, Smyrna, and parts 
of Syria and Palestine. How is it possible to apply to a population 
so conditioned, which besides is divided into three creeds, the idea of 
autonomy?’ But the committee did not stop at such considerations ; 
they raised the cry of ‘ Autonomous Armenia,’ and with the help of 
two patriarchs, Mighirditch at Edshmiazin and Ismirlian at 
Constantinople, they succeeded in rousing the masses, whom they 
instigated to refuse the taxes, and had the satisfaction, when the 
Turks promptly answered with the massacres of Sassoon, to see Lord 
Rosebery follow in the wake of Mr. Gladstone, take up cudgels for 
their persecuted brethren, and thus bring the Armenian question 
once more on to the diplomatic chessboard. Russia associated her- 
self with the British complaints, and so did of course her obedient 
vassal France, while Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy kept back. 
But if England took the lead, she was not very fortunate. The 
Porte at once discerned that the league of the three was hollow. 
Russia, indeed, is always ready to take steps which may embarrass the 
Sultan, but it was never in earnest about the reforms ; on the contrary, 
entrenched at Kars and Ardahan, she wishes the present confusion to 
go on in order to prepare future conquests, So whilst her Ambassador 
officially joined the representations of his British colleague, his 
dragoman gave at Yildiz-Kiosk very different advice, rather tending 
to resistance. Besides, the scheme of reform presented by Lord 
Rosebery was so intricate as to give the Porte opportunity for pro- 


? In citing the example of the ‘réglement’ of 1862 for the Libanon, it is over- 
looked that Druses and Maronites mostly live in separate territories. 
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tracted negotiations, and of this the wily Turkish diplomatists amply 
availed themselves. Secure that Russia would not seriously embarrass 
them, they did not even yield to the strong language used by Lord 
Salisbury when he took up the work of his predecessor. At last the 
project of reform alluded to in the beginning of this article was 
agreed upon ; but we greatly doubt whether this diplomatic solution 
will lead to an actual one. The first effect of its publication has 
been to plunge Anatolia into civil war. Mussulmans and Armenians 
stand against each other armed to the teeth, and blood is spilled like 
water. The Porte accuses the Armenians of having provoked the 
disorders, and it is certain that they have done all in their power to 
aggravate the situation ; they caused the panic on the Exchange, the 
run on the Ottoman Bank and the ‘moratorium.’ On the other 
hand, it cannot be contested that Mussulman fanaticism has been 
roused, and that the Turkish troops frequently have made common 
cause with the Kurds. The Porte, pressed by the Ambassadors, has 
been obliged to call out the Redifs to restore order, which will heavily 
tell upon its dilapidated finances. The winter is at hand when, with 
its passes and bad roads, the country is rendered nearly inaccessible 
by snow. Lord Salisbury, in his speech at the Mansion House, has 
appealed to the existing concert of the European Powers; it is cer- 
tainly very salutary as far as it goes, but will it hold when action 
becomes necessary? The Premier said: ‘How the Powers will act 
it is not for me to prophesy’; yet the whole question depends ‘upon 


the point, what will the Powers do, if the Sultan does not succeed 
in re-establishing order? Until that primary question is solved, it 
cannot be attempted to put Armenian reforms into practice. 


F. HEINRICH GEFFCKEN. 





THE EASTERN QUESTION 


II 
THE RELIGIOUS BASIS OF RUSSIAN POLICY 


THE name ‘ Olga,’ given to the first child of the Emperor Nicolas the 
Second, recalls facts which some people forget. 

That was the name of the first Russian princess, surnamed ‘ The 
Wise’ by her subjects, and the first baptised in Constantinople, 900 
years ago. A great abyss divides 955 from 1895. The centuries 
are spanned by the Greek Orthodox Apostolic Christianity, which 
from then till now has been and is the most vital factor in the history 
of the Eastern peoples. 

In the last twenty years the central fact has been somewhat 
obscured for a time by the stress that has been laid upon nationality. 
During the great crusade of 1876-78, we then talked and wrote 
more about the Slavonic cause than of the Greek Orthodox Church. 
But that was a concession to the enthusiasm and prejudices of the 
West. The principle of nationality at that time was better understood 
than that of religion, and of course it was quite true that the ties of 
religion were, in the case of the Bulgarians, the Serbs, Macedonians, 
and the Montenegrins, powerfully reinforced by the sympathies 
natural to men of kindred races. In Russia, however, there has never 
been any change. In 1876 as in 1895, and as in 1854 and in 1827. 

The oppressed subjects of the Sultan were simply Christian 
brothers. It was Christianity that was the bond between the Slavs 
of the Balkans and the Russian volunteers, as well as the regular 
soldiers who died at Zaitchar, at Plevna, and at Shipka. It is the 
common faith which forms the solidarity of Russia and the Eastern 
Christians of the Balkans. 

Russians are nothing if they are not patriotic, but before they 
are Russians they are Christians. As my brother, General Alexander 
Kiréeff, recently wrote in an article of the Nowvelle Revue (September 
1895): ‘I am the son of my Church before I am the son of my 
country. I am first of all ‘a Greek Orthodox,” afterwards I am a 
Russian.’ 

This is the outcome of all our history. 

Vor, XXXVIII—No, 226 1001 
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The first conception which a Russian has of the human beings in 
the midst of whom he is born is that they are brothers. He does 
not call them fellow-citizens. He does not address them as fellow- 
countrymen, Neither does he call them ‘ Russians’ in his everyday 
plain speech, which embodies his simple sense of things as they are ; he 
calls them ‘ Brother ’ (‘ Brat,’ ‘ Bratzi,’). He did this long before the 
French Revolution popularised the doctrine of fraternity. He learnt 
it in the Church. But it was not ‘the brotherhood of men’; it was 
the brotherhood of Christians. ‘The brotherhood of all men’ is 
a phrase; the brotherhood of Christians is a fact. That is a some- 
what important distinction. No doubt many Christians are un- 
brotherly ; but all Christians, at least of the Greek Orthodox rite, 
recognise the reality of their brotherhood both in their religion and in 
their politics. 

What are the two great signs of brotherhood? (1) Equality, 
absolute equality as of brothers in a family. (2) Readiness to sacri- 
fice for the service of the brotherhood. Tested by either of these 
principles, the Russians can proudly claim that the Greek Orthodox 
Church is a sterling reality, and has always been such. 

Take, for instance, the question of equality. In the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church—as in no other communion of Christendom, unless it 
be among the Quakers—the most brotherly equality prevails. I 
am almost ashamed to quote such a venerable authority as Baron 
Haxthausen, but he was at least a German Protestant, an impartial 
witness. 

Speaking of the Russian Church, he says : 


In the submission to the usages of the Church there is no difference visible 
between a Russian of the highest rank and a common man; everywhere prevails 
the unity of the national Church and national worship. There is moreover in the 
Church a principle which is very beautiful: there is not the slightest difference 
between high and low. In Russia there is complete equality, as there should be 
in all Christian Churches. Here the lowest does not yield place to the most dis- 
tinguished. The beggar, the serf, places himself without hesitation above or before 
the rich man, his lord and master. The latter, on the other hand, claims no pre- 
cedence. In the Russian churches pews are unknown, and there are in general no 
chairs, not even stools to kneel on, 


What is said here of the Russian equally refers to all the Eastern 
Churches. Amid all the inequalities of social and political conditions 
the Church has kept as a living reality during all these centuries 
the practical brotherhood of believers in complete equality. 

The equality will not be disputed, nor can anyone who is honest 
and impartial deny the reality of the sacrifices which we of the 
Greek Orthodox rite have made for our brothers—sacrifices, alas! 
the very mention of which makes the heart bleed. For our history 
during several centuries has been largely a series of crusades. To 
the European diplomatist Russian wars have appeared principally a 
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hunger for land or thirst for conquest. To the Russian people they 
have always been simply the sacrifices necessary for the deliverance 
of their brothers from the hated yoke of the infidel. Russians have 
gone forth willingly to die in every age, and ‘ greater love hath no man 
than this: to lay down his life for his brothers.’ 

The Russian, therefore, never regards himself as primarily a 
citizen of the Russian State. He is always, and first and foremost, a 
Greek Orthodox, and as such he is a member of a much wider and 
greater, more ideal realm than any merely secular community. 

This religious nationality is divine in its origin, its aspirations, 
its objects. Like the English Imperialists, who cling to all the 
English-speaking races, we feel even more strongly drawn towards all 
who utter their religious sentiments in the language of their orthodox 
rites. 

The Greek Orthodox world, that is our Fatherland, and all Greek 
Orthodox are our brethren. The Greek Orthodox Churches of Bul- 
garia, of Greece, of Macedonia, Serbia, Montenegro, &c., may be 
united by ties hardly perceptible, but you cannot help seeing and 
feeling them in times of united dangers or trials ; and among all the 
Greek Orthodox Churches there is the most absolute recognition of 
this fact, that it is from Russia alone that some effectual help can 
come to deliver them from their tribulations. 

If this fact be borne in mind you will perhaps be able to realise 
the reason why Russians never could acquiesce, except under protest, 
in the presence of a Roman Catholic prince on the throne of Bulgaria. 
Remember Bulgaria is a Greek Orthodox community ; she has been 
liberated by the sacrifices in blood and money by Russian Orthodox 
armies. To see on the throne of Bulgaria a man who by his creed 
may be the deadly enemy of the Greek Orthodox Church cannot be 
otherwise than painful. 

I wish I could refer to the Pope of Rome and his hierarchy merely 
as zealous representatives of the Gospel, whose only concern was and 
is the Christianising of the world. But, alas! facts are as they are, 
not as they should be, and we have to face not so much the apostolic 
missionary of the Cross as the scheming intriguer enlisting right and 
left anybody ready to submit blindly, heart and soul, to the Pope. 

Russians have no pretence to infallibility, but among their moral 
shortcomings and weaknesses no one has yet discovered a passion for 
polemical propaganda. We hold our faith as our own treasure, but 
we do not thrust it down other peoples’ throats either by spears or 
ramrods or priests. But Rome practises no such reserves. No means 
are omitted, good or bad, in view of subjugating the world. Was it 
not Pope Pius the Ninth who said that the Roman Church was a net 
in which every mesh was a priest, whose only object was the triumph 
of his Church ? 


When, in 1582, Possevin, the Jesuit emissary of Rome (author of’ 
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Moscovia), had his famous interview with our Tzar Ivan the 
Fourth, Rome offered us not only Constantinople, but the whole 
Byzantine Empire, if we would but abjure our orthodox faith. But 
our Tzar promptly replied: ‘I would not talk with thee on matters 
of faith, for involuntarily one party ever vexes the other. And now, 
as to the Oriental Empire, let it be known to thee that I am quite 
content with what I have got, and do not covet any new dominions 
in this world. As to the next, I ask but the gracious mercy of God.’ 

Foiled in his attempt to induce the Russians to forsake the faith 
by the bribe of the inheritance of Constantine, the holy Jesuit made 
a last despairing effort to secure the support of Russia for the further- 
ance of the papal schemes. Possevin most earnestly pressed the Tzar 
to expel the Lutherans from Russia, alleging that they were a veno- 
mous sect of heretics, who denied both the Holy Virgin and the sanc- 
tity of the righteous in Christ. 

The Tzar remained imperturbable. He replied that Russia would 
not do Rome’s biddings. ‘The Lutherans,’ he said, ‘as well as all 
foreigners not of the Russian Church, including Roman Catholics, 
should enjoy equal liberty and protection, provided they did not com- 
municate their erroneous doctrines to Russian subjects. 

The Jesuit returned discomfited. But the bribes which failed 
in Russia in 1582 may be more successful when they are offered to 
weaker powers in 1895. Rome boasts of never changing the weapon 
she used in vain in Russia then ; she will use, and is probably using, 
it in Bulgaria to-day; and if Bulgaria fails, has she not Austria in 
reserve ? Ferdinand is a servant of the Pope, holding an illegal, 
unconstitutional, unrecognised position in the heart of an Orthodox 
country, which the papal emissaries are endeavouring to deprive of 
her faith. The Patriarch of Constantinople has borne strong testi- 
mony to their practices only last month. He says: 


Since for some time past the Papal Church, abandoning the path of persuasion 
and argument, has begun, to the general astonishment and amazement, to offend 
the consciences of the humbler Orthodox Christians by deceitful workers, trans- 
forming themselves into the apostles of Christ, sending to the East clergy wearing 
the dress (and head-covering) of Orthodox priests, and using many other deceitful 
and cunningly devised means for the success of its proselytising aims--on account 
of these things, and from a sense of sacred duty, we issue this Patriarchal synodical 
encyclical for the protection of Orthodox faith and godliness, knowing that the 
preservation of the true canon is the duty of every earnest person, and much more 
of those who, under Providence, have been found worthy to direct the minds of 
others. 


This is not the place, nor am I the person, to expound wherein the 
Roman Church has strayed from the Orthodox faith; but I may 
perhaps be permitted to make one more quotation from the Patriarch’s 
reply to the Papal Encyclical on the subject of reunion. The Patriarch 
says : 
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If the Western Church can prove from the teachings of the holy fathers or the 
divinely assembled cecumenical councils that the Roman Church, then orthodox in 
the West, ever, before the ninth century,read the Creed with the addition ( filioque), 
or used unleavened bread, or that it accepted the teaching regarding purgatory, 
sprinkling instead of immersion, the immaculate conception of the Ever- Virgin, the 
temporal power, or the infallibility, or the absolute rule of the Bishop of Rome, we 
have nothing to say; but if, on the contrary, it be clearly shown, as even the lovers 
of truth among the Latins admit, that the Eastern Catholic and Orthodox Church 
of Christ holds the primitive traditionary doctrines then commonly acknowledged 
both in the East and the West, and that the Western Church corrupted them by 
various innovations, it is then evident to children that the more natural way to- 
wards reunion is the return of the Western Church to the primitive dogmatic and 
administrative condition. 


But we do not hope for that. All that we can hope from the 
Pope is that he will leave us alone, leave all of us alone. Hands 
off! Not being myself in the least an authority on theological 
questions, I much prefer giving another extract from my brother 
Alexander Kiréeff’s article published in the Nowvelle Revue of 
the lst of September: ‘La Réunion des Eglises.’ Referring to a 
very bitter attack directed against the Greek Orthodox Church, my 
brother says : ‘My opponent compares the Roman Catholic dogma 
with ours; he says that the Roman Catholic dogma is essentially 
alive, permeating the very existence of her children, that it is insepa- 
rable from morals participating in the universal movement. I do not 
know what the author means by “ permeating the very existence of 
her children,” but I often hear Catholics bitterly complaining of the 
intervention of the representatives of this dogma, the priests in family 
life through confession.’ ‘ Catholic dogma inseparable from morals!’ 
For argument’s sake, let it be so. But morals, since the year 1870, 
depend on the goodwill of the Pope, who may be St. Gregory or 
St. Leo, but just as easily Alexander Borgia. These masters of 
Christian morality may reach their tiara through their virtues, as did 
many amongst them; but sometimes also through the goodwill of 
their mistresses, of a Marosia or Theodora, like Sergius the Third or 
John the Tenth, and this certainly is not a matter of little considera- 
tion. One more remark. The Pope, speaking officially, is said to be 
infallible, as well in dogma as in morals, which did not prevent the 
Pope Pius the Ninth to proclaim Alphonsus de Liguori Doctor of 
the Church; now, that very Alphonsus de Liguori was a Redemptorist, 
and very near the Jesuits, professing Probabilism—rather too con- 
venient a doctrine ! 

For my part I confess I fail to see how these new dogmas could 
make us better Christians. 

Further on my brother says that there are sects in the Fast, 
such as Monophysites, Arians, and Monothelites, &e. Yes, but the 
Church has condemned them. They have ceased to be within the 
pale. The West has also had her Albigenses, Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Anglicans, Ancient Catholics, who have been condemned by Rome, 
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and are also not within the pale of the Roman Church. I do not 
think they are the worse for that. The Albigenses have been converted 
by Simon de Montfort—a terrible controversialist, no doubt—using 
his ad hominem arguments, for which the Holy See adorned him 
with indulgences, The Eastern Church has no Pope, certainly; but 
when a dogma or a heresy has to be defined, this is done by the Church. 
We are faithful to Autocracy, no doubt. More than that, we are 
devoted to Autocracy ; but, principally because our autocrat Emperor, 
though certainly not the head of owr Church, is her very first defender 
and supporter. The pledges he gives at his coronation are most solemn 
and impressive, and as.clear and definite as they are solemn. He is 
the first to recognise—what we all know—that before Autocracy comes 
the Church, just as the soul is above all worldly considerations. 

There is no Autocracy in Bulgaria, but there is the Eastern 
Catholic Church. As my brother says, in reply to his critic— 

My opponent asserts that Russia, in times of popular perturbations and uncer- 
tainty, finds her only guarantee of existence in the autocracy of the Tzar. This is 
not the case. Thus, for instance, in the terrible interregnum from 1610 to 1613 


Russia had no Tzar, and has been saved by her Church, who preserved all her force 
amidst the ruins which surrounded her. 


Having thus explained the relation of Russian Orthodoxy to 
Russian politics, let me point out its bearing upon the contemporary 
problems that trouble the East. 

Russia’s difficulty with Bulgaria arose almost entirely from the 
bitterness created by the Roman propaganda. 

Our objection is not to Prince Ferdinand qué Prince Ferdinand 
so much as to Prince Ferdinand the Roman Catholic, the tool of the 
Jesuits. It is simply absurd to talk of our ‘hostility’ to the Bul- 
garian people, merely because we are hostile to the hyena that is 
attempting to devour the offspring of our sacrifices. Russia loved 
Bulgaria before the English people—with the exception of Lord 
Strangford—even realised her existence ; loved her sufficiently to face 
hostile Europe and spend 100,000 lives in order to achieve her resur- 
rection. Russia loves her still. But Russia has been loyal to her 
treaty obligations, She even withdrew voluntarily all her officers, as a 

‘ protest against the reunion of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, because 
that most desirable end was achieved by means revolutionary and 
illegal. Europe has recognised the loyalty of the Russian Govern- 
ment and all the Powers associated with Russia in their refusal to 
recognise the papal Coburger. 

Now it is asked of us that we should be content if the child-prince 
Boris is baptised and brought up as a Greek Orthodox. No doubt! 
If this were really accomplished, if we could be sure that this was done, 
we might go so far as to say that the chief obstacle toa reconciliation 
would disappear. But can we trust Prince Ferdinand ? Can we trust 
the Pope and his secret advisers ? Is there no secret understanding that 
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the Prince Boris in reality remains Roman? Remember the terrible 
doctrine of reservationes mentales, which opens the door to the most 
revolting, deceitful tricks. It would be a poor outcome of the overtures 
of reconciliation if Russia and Bulgaria were to be duped by Rome. 
The intrigues and deception of the Jesuits are as plentiful as the 
sand of the ocean, and Russia, knowing them of old, has to be 
cautious. 

These considerations are of paramount, of vital importance. The 
overwhelming majority of her subjects are Christian and Greek 
Orthodox. 

She is a Christian empire par excellence. England, on the other 
hand, reaping the fruit of her splendid victories over fifty millions of 
Mahomedans, has in reality become a Mahomedan empire, which was so 
readily admitted by Lord Salisbury himself at the last Guildhall ban- 
quet. She has strongly definite views and obligations, and her Christian 
minority has a greater sympathy with Roman Catholicism than Greek 
Orthodoxy. But this can be accounted for by the fact that the first 
has a far stronger propaganda spirit than the latter. It is not only 
in political intercourse that a stauncher intimacy may be desired 
between our two countries. Let me recall the wish pronounced by 
our Archbishop Nicolas (of Alaska and San Francisco) at the last meet- 
ing of the Anglo-Russian Society, which is rapidly increasing, and 
the honorary patrons of which are our present Emperor and several 
members of the English Royal Family. 

Complimenting the president upon the friendly object of that 
literary society, our archbishop said how useful it would be to found 
in England also an Anglo-Russian theological society, with the object 
of closer intimacy and acquaintance of our respective Churches with 
each other. 


OLGA NOVIKOFF. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION 


Ill 


HOW THE SULTAN CAN SAVE HIS EMPIRE 


THE long-looked-for speech of the Prime Minister at Guildhall has, 
for the time being, pacified the apprehensions entertained in some 
quarters regarding the likelihood of the reopening of the Eastern 
Question ; but it is by no means free from warnings against possible 
dangers. That part of the speech which refers to the highly im- 
portant fact that the Queen is mistress over more Moslems than the 
Sultan (Lord Salisbury might have added than the Sultan, the Shah, 
and the Emperor of Morocco conjointly) has evoked jealous and acri- 
monious comments from a section of the French Press. The French 
Chauvinists tauntingly assert that as Lord Beaconsfield made Her 
Majesty an Empress, Lord Salisbury should make her a Sultan. This 
is an idle ridicule. Can history point to a single instance where a 
Christian ruler governed sixty millions of Moslems and received their 
cordial adhesion and loyal support? The fact is that England’s close 
political and commercial connection with the Mohammedan world 
and its future excites the envy of France and Russia, who have been 
lately trying, without much success, to win Moslem sympathy in 
Asia and Africa. Amid the circumstances, it is really a pity that 
some Englishmen should think it wise to stir up religious animosities 
between their Moslem and Christian fellow-citizens in the heart of 
the Empire. Therefore I gladly take this opportunity of thanking 
Lord Salisbury for his public recognition of the potentiality of the 
Moslem factor in the British administration, and for his generous 


tribute to the loyalty and peace-loving qualities of the Moslem subjects. 


of the Empress-Queen. 
In connection with the near East, the most valuable point in 


Lord Salisbury’s speech is the necessity of persuading the Sultan to- 


improve his administration. ‘It is only through the Sultan,’ says. 
the Prime Minister, ‘that any blessing which you seek to confer upon 
any portion of his subjects can be made to them a reality and a per- 
manent blessing.’ It is to this moral persuasion that I desire to- 
devote these few observations. 
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In dealing with the problem of the future good government of 
Turkey, it is necessary first to find out, and then to eliminate, the 
elements the presence of which is undoubtedly calculated to offer 
insuperable obstacles to the desired end. The political physician 
of the ‘sick man’ must set himself the task of removing not 
so much the consequences as the causes of his disease. Unless 
he follows some such mode of treatment without delay, fresh com- 
plications must arise and the disease take an incurable turn. I 
will draw his serious attention to the main causes of the disease. 

As things now stand in Turkey, the existing system of excessive 
centralisation is becoming more and more intolerable ; and, pressure 
on the safety-valve having strained its capacity to the utmost, speedy 
and liberal relief will be necessary to prevent an explosion. Everyone 
who has studied the Turkish question admits the necessity of re- 
modelling the form of government. The Sultan is to be con- 
gratulated on the successful conclusion of the prolonged dispute 
between the Porte and the Powers in regard to the Armenian reforms. 
It is too late now to discuss whether it would work well or ill. The 
Sultan’s only course is to give it a fair and impartial trial without 
delay. But the acceptance of the scheme of reforms for Armenia 
has naturally and justly excited thé jealousies of his own people in 
all parts of the Empire, and has encouraged them to hope for an era 
of general improvement. When there is such a widespread demand 
for reforms among his own people, and no European coercion to back 
them, at least openly, the highest principles of statesmanship dictate 
that the Sultan should, of his own free will and generosity, grant them 
all reforms, save those which will endanger the maintenance and 
integrity of his dominions. He should not only proclaim them, but 
diligently carry them through in letter and in spirit, showing thereby 
that, as an independent and humane monarch, he can do more good 
to his people of his own initiative than by the hated coercion of 
Christendom. Such an act, promptly and skilfully taken, would tend 
beyond anything else to raise his prestige in the Islamic world, and 
doubtless save Turkey from many humiliations and disorders in the 
future. All enlightened Mohammedans, while sympathising with 
the Caliph in his troubles and denouncing the coercion of a Moslem 
monarch by Christendom, cordially desire that Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
who has established a reputation among the faithful for his humane 
and intelligent policy, should go down to posterity as a great reformer 
and saviour of Turkey. 

The question naturally arises, How should the Caliph remodel 
the present system? It is extremely difficult to answer. Some 
assert that the Sultan has only to establish a Parliament in order 
to improve and rejuvenate his country. I do not believe that 
parliamentary government is a panacea for all the ills that the 
body is heir to. On a close examination of the suggestion, it would 
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be seen that the remedy would be worse than the disease itself. 
Representative government, with all its logical consequences, would 
be altogether unsuited for Turkey, at least for many years to come. 
The Turks are an alien nation, governing their Empire by right of 
conquest. Besides being in a minority, the dominant class in 
Turkey differs in language, race, religion, and in everything that 
goes to constitute a nation, from the governed. Representative 
government is generally successful in a country inhabited by one 
nation, descended from the same stock, professing the same creed, 
and carefully trained for self-government for a reasonable length of 
time. It may not be successful even with all those qualifications. 
The example of some South American republics is very discouraging. 
Both Moslems and Christians in Turkey have been used for centuries 
to despotic forms of government and society, and it would be disas- 
trous both for the rulers and for the ruled suddenly to break loose 
from restraints as old as the hills. 

The only possible solution of the problem lies in the chance that 
the Caliph may look to countries governed by alien nations for his 
example and guidance. There is Central Asia governed by Russia, 
Algeria governed by France, and India governed by England. Of 
the three countries named, India is undoubtedly the best governed. 
The Sultan, therefore, cannot do better than follow the example of 
Great Britain in India. Of course the analogy is not complete, and 
the reasons would be quite obvious to the mind of the reader. A 
handful of English people govern a vast empire, consisting of some 
three hundred millions of souls, belonging to diverse nationalities 
and religions. On the whole, this conglomeration of nationalities is 
contented and happy. India has no parliamentary forms of govern- 
ment—and for good reasons—though she has been under English 
tutelage for one hundred years. If, notwithstanding the intelligence 
and loyalty which characterise the Indians in general, they are not 
thought fit for representative government, would anyone expect the 
Sultan to grant a Parliament to his subjects, many of whom are 
armed and avowed rebels? The Sultan should establish a constitu- 
tion like that of India. The supreme executive authority in India 
is the Viceroy in Council. The Viceroy has the greatest power and 
responsibility. He has the right even of overruling the opinions of 
the majority of his Council. Moreover, the Executive Council con- 
sists exclusively of European British subjects. The members of the 
Executive Council, who are seven, together with from ten to six- 
teen additional members for making laws and regulations, form the 
Imperial Legislative Council. The additional members are always 
nominated by the Viceroy. Five of the members so nominated are 
previously recommended by various non-official bodies to the Viceroy 
for nomination. There is always a clear majority for the Govern- 
ment in the Council. 
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The political and foreign affairs are under the direct control of 
the Viceroy. The additional members of the Legislative Council have 
a right of interpellation on financial, judicial, and other subjects of 
the internal administration of the country. Foreign affairs are 
entirely beyond their interference. The question of peace or war is 
decided by the Viceroy in Council, subject, of course, to the decision 
of the Cabinet at home. No private member of the Legislative Council 
can introduce any bill of his own in the Imperial Council. The 
Sultan has a Cabinet of thirteen ministers, including the Grand 
Vizier and the Sheikh-ul-Islam, all nominated by His Majesty. The 
Ministry is termed the Sublime Porte (Babi-ali). This Executive 
Council of the Sultan may remain unaltered; but their duties, 
functions, rights, and privileges should be more definitely settled. 
The Cabinet should endeavour not so much to follow the instructions 
as to guide and shape the policy of His Imperial Majesty. Ministers 
should all collectively and each severally be made responsible to His 
Majesty for the due discharge of work connected with their respective 
departments. The Sultan should inspire the foreign and political 
policy of the Porte, and should, of course, have a right of general super- 
vision over the departments of other ministers as well. He should, 
like other sovereigns, have the right of compelling his Ministry to 
resign, and of forming a new Cabinet after his own choice. But 
such a right should be exercised with the greatest caution. Undue 
interference, underhand influence, and secret intrigue of any kind 
should not be allowed to hinder the work of any responsible 
minister of the Crown. 

His Majesty should choose the most trustworthy men of his own 
liking; but, having once chosen them, the Sultan must implicitly 
trust them, unless they forfeit imperial confidence by any overt or 
covert act of corruption and dishonesty, or by serious administrative 
blunders. With a Cabinet responsible to the Sultan as well as to 
the Turkish people His Majesty should establish a Legislative Council, 
the members of which should be nominated by him and his ministers. 
This Legislative Council should represent all the classes and creeds 
and provinces of the Turkish Empire. The Greek, the Armenian, 
the Roman Patriarchs or heads of communities, should either be ex- 
officio members, or should have the right of recommending to the 
Sultan two or three names for nomination, The members of the 
Council should meet on certain days, fixed by the Cabinet, for de- 
liberation on subjects entrusted to their care. The Grand Vizier 
should preside over the meetings of the Council. The members of the 
Council should have the right of interpellation on financial, judicial, 
educational, and other questions connected with the internal adminis- 
tration of thecountry. But they should have no right of interference 
in foreign affairs or in matters connected with the departments of the 
army, the navy, and the Church, 
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The constitution outlined above is neither democratic nor auto- 
cratic. It is mildly and benevolently despotic. It works fairly well 
in India, though it does not satisfy the aspirations of the Indian 
progressives. It is a success in India. First of the causes of its 
success is the freedom of the press, which is the most valuable boon 
alike for the rulers and the ruled in India. It saves the British 
Government from many serious dangers. Secret societies are un- 
known in India, Every one can have his say. There are, of course, 
Government detectives, but no official spy can possibly bring more 
news than a newspaper reporter. The press is an excellent safety- 
valve, especially for alien governments. The second of the causes 
is an excellent system of judicial administration. The masses in 
the East very often bear any political tyranny with comparative 
indifference as long as their purse and person are rendered quite safe. 
The belief in British justice is the basis of England’s government 
in the East. 

I beg, therefore, to draw the attention of the Caliph to these 
considerations. The press in Turkey is, unfortunately, fettered 
with rigorous laws. I do not think that complete and unrestricted 
freedom, such as obtains in England and in France, would work 
well in Turkey in these revolutionary days. But the Sultan’s 
Government might considerably moderate the rigour of the press 
laws without the least harm. It is my firm conviction that the 
press censorship in Turkey in its present form is ruinous to the 
Government of the Caliph. Turkish public opinion—which can be 
made the greatest force for the destruction of the Turk’s enemies— 
is an unheard-of thing in Europe. Consequently, false and fabricated 
notions regarding the real nature of the noble Turks are published 
by European newspapers, and accepted us Gospel truth by their 
readers. But there is a still more important reason for which I 
desire more freedom for the Turkish press. In these days, when ideas 
practically govern the world, it is not unnatural that the faithful in 
all countries should seek freer communication with the people of their 
Caliph. How could exchange of views between Moslem communities 
that are separated by the width of the ocean be effected but through 
the agency of the press? The Porte is now depriving not only its 
own people, but also other Moslem communities, of the highest possible 
advantages, which they may otherwise obtain by sympathy and 
fellow-feeling. 

It is now generally acknowledged by all friends of Turkey that 
the Porte is committing a most serious mistake in neglecting its 
navy. The army of the Sultan can compare favourably with any 
army in the world; but an empire like that of Turkey (as expe- 
rience shows) could hardly be saved by the army alone. The Porte 
should lose no time in adding a few first-class ironclads to its naval 
strength. All British and Continental foreign ministers are declaring 
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peace and goodwill. At the same time all ministers of war are busy 
adding men and ships to their fighting strength. There is a universal 
distrust, and Turkey, cherefore, cannot be blamed if she try to make 
her navy ‘up to date.’ The attention of the Caliph must also be 
drawn to the proper education of the heirs-presumptive to the Otto- 
man throne. Harem education is altogether unsuited for those who 
are destined to wield unlimited powers in the future. An ignorant 
and an inexperienced monarch may bring disaster upon his country 
by a single act of indiscretion or of folly. The Sultan should send his 
children for extensive travels—if not round the world, at least in all 
parts of Europe. Nothing can be more instructive to the young 
princes than personal observation of foreign governments as well as 
contact with the statesmen of Europe. 

Some English supporters of the Armenian Christians demand that 
the Sultan must allow his Christian subjects freely to bear arms. 
They characterise the law that forbids the subject races in Turkey to 
bear arms as unjust and iniquitous. Let me remind them that the 
Porte is not the only alien Government which has the monopoly of 
such inequitable legal enactments. Even England, with all her 
strength, refuses to allow Moslems and Hindoos to bear arms in 
India. The most loyal Hindoo or Mohammedan cannot be admitted 
as a volunteer, though it is universally acknowledged that it is a 
sacred duty to defend one’s own country. The injustice is exas- 
perating, considering that the same Government grants the right to 
native Christians, to Parsees, and to some other minor communities 
in India. 

I have strongly advocated that Turkey ought to learn some 
lessons in the art of administration from England. It is just fair that 
I should ask England to pick up one or two practices from Turkey. 
The Sultan allows his Christian subjects to fill the highest places 
in some departments of the State, especially in that of diplomacy. 
The most enviable office in the diplomatic service—namely, that of the 
Turkish'Ambassador in London—was occupied by a Christian, the late 
Rustem Pasha. In fact, the diplomatic and the consular services in 
Turkey are full of Christian subjects of the Porte. There are hardly 
any Mohammedans or Hindoos in Her Majesty’s diplomatic service. 
I do hope that Her Majesty’s Ministers will appoint the Queen’s Moslem 
subjects, at least as consuls and vice-consuls, especially in Mohamme- 
dan States, where their services can be of great use to England. 

Lastly I must touch upon the subject of the Anglo-Turkish 
alliance. The Sultan is too acute and intelligent not to appreciate 
the value of friendship with England. But, even as no self-respecting 
man likes to be bullied by his most intimate friend, no independent 
monarch would ever relish the idea of being dictated to by 
his most valuable ally. I believe that the policy of coercion is a 
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short-sighted policy which defeats its ends. ‘He who complies 
against his will is of the same opinion still. No reforms in any 
country are permanent which do not evolve from within it. To 
force reforms from without is very often futile. I hope, therefore, 
that Lord Salisbury will follow the policy of moral persuasion. 
The irresponsible verbosity of many politicians in England is doing 
England very great harm. To drive Turkey more and more into the 
arms of France and Russia by noisy agitations must be condemned 
by all sensible men in England. Great Britain spent much of her 
money and her blood to save Turkey in the past : will she now weaken 
Turkey and enable Russia to swallow her ? 

If Sultan Abdul Hamid takes into serious consideration some 
of the observations which I have, as the sincerest friend of the 
Caliphate, made in these pages, ‘the Sick Man’ will become, in 
course of time, a healthy man—strong, and able to hold his own 
against all hisenemies. His remarkable appeal to the Prime Minister 
of England, read the other day at Brighton, indicates that his Imperial 
Majesty is unexpectedly aware of the force of popular institutions. 

The death of Rustem Pasha removes from the Turkish diplomatic 
service one of its most distinguished ornaments. The late am- 
bassador loved his adopted country, and served his august master 
faithfully and well. Two successive Turkish ambassadors in London 
in recent times have been Christians. It is high time now that 
the Sultan should send a Moslem to represent the Caliphate at the 
Court of the Empress of India, the head of the greatest Moslem 
power in the world. A strong Moslem ambassador of broad views 
and liberal learning is required in England at the present time. 
Some assert that there are few able statesmen among the Turks 
themselves. To this I respectfully demur. A statesman like 
Muniff Pasha (late Minister of Public Instruction) will prove to the 
people of England that the Turkish race can always produce brave 
generals as well as wise and far-seeing diplomatists. 


Raritppin AHMAD. 
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UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENTS 


TWELVE years ago a paper published in this Review suggested ‘ Uni- 
versity settlements in our great towns.’ There arenow Toynbee Hall, 
Oxford House, Mansfield House, the Bermondsey Settlement, Trinity 
Court, Caius House, Newman House, Browning Hall, the Southwark 
Ladies’ Settlement, and Mayfield House in London, There are settle- 
ments in Glasgow, Bristol, Manchester, and Edinburgh. There are 
Hull House in Chicago, Andover House in Boston, besides perhaps 
twenty others in different cities of America. 

The paper was an expression of what was in many minds and of 
what others’ work had prepared. The movement which followed its 
publication was an indication of a strong stream of thought already 
running. 

After twelve years, therefore, the question to be asked by those 
who would estimate the value of settlements is not, ‘What did the 
paper say ?’ but, ‘ What did it mean, and how far have existing settle- 
ments carried out the meaning ?’ 

Twelve years ago there was a stirring in the waters of benevolence 
which are for the healing of the weak. Men and women felt a new 
impulse towards doing good, and that impulse took shape in the crea- 
tion of these Halls and Houses. What was theimpulse? Why has 
‘the plan of settlement’ extended ? 

Three causes may be suggested. 


DISTRUST OF MACHINERY 


I. Many people had become distrustful of the machinery for 
doing good. Men at the Universities, especially those who directly 
or indirectly felt the influence of T. H. Green, were asking for some 
other way than that of institutions by which to reach their neigh- 
bours. They heard the ‘ bitter cry’ of the poor ; they were conscious 
of something wrong underneath modern progress; they realised that 
free trade, reform bills, philanthropic activity, and missions had made 
neither health nor wealth. They were drawn to do something for the 
poor. Charity organisation societies had taught them not to give doles ; 
they had turned from preachers who said, ‘Give up your business and 
live as monks ;’ they were not contented with reformers who came 
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saying, ‘Change the laws, and all will be well,’ nor with philanthro- 
pists who said, ‘Support our charity to meet the need,’ nor with 
religious teachers who said, ‘Subscribe to our church or mission.’ 

They felt that they were bound to be themselves true to the call 
which had summoned them to the business and enjoyment of life, 
and they distrusted machinery. The poor law, the chief machine, 
seemed to have developed pauperism, fostering the spirit which 
‘bullies or cringes.’ Societies had become empty shells, occupied only 
by officials, who had found pleasant quarters in the forms created by 
the life gift of the founders. Missions in making proselytes seemed 
sometimes to corrupt men. 

Philanthropy, indeed, appeared to many to be a sort of mechanical 
figure beautifully framed by men to do their duty to their brother 
men—made with long arms, so as to reach all needs, and with iron 
frame, so as to be never tired. It saved its inventors all further care 
beyond that of supplying it with money. Drop in a coin, and the 
duty to a neighbour was done. But duty so done proved often more 
harmful than helpful. A society acting by rules sometimes patched 
‘hearts which were breaking with handfuls of coals and rice.’ The 
best-devised mechanism can have neither eyes nor feeling. It must 
act blindly, and cannot evoke gratitude. 

Thus it came about that a group of men and women at the Uni- 
versities distrusted machinery for doing good. They were between 
two duties. On the one side they were bound to be true to themselves 
and do their own work. On the other side they were bound by other 
means than by votes and subscriptions to meet the needs of the poor. 
They welcomed, therefore, the proposal for a settlement where they 
might live their own lives and also make friends among the poor. 


DEMAND FOR MORE INFORMATION 


II. Alongside of this distrust of machinery was a demand for more 
accurate information as to tho condition of the people, as to their 
thoughts and their hopes. The sensational descriptions of the ill- 
housed, theill-paid, and the ignorant had roughly awakened easy-going 
citizens, but those descriptions did not give assurance that they repre- 
sented facts or theirmeaning. A generation which had breathed some- 
thing of the modern scientific spirit was not content with hearsay know- 
ledge and with sentimental references ; it required facts and figures— 
critical investigation into the causes of poverty and personal know- 
ledge of the poor. Thus it was that many men and women received 
with favour a proposal that they themselves should go and live in a 
neighbourhood where they would come into contact with the indus- 
trial classes, see with their own eyes their houses and surroundings, 
and hear from their own lips how they lived. 
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GROWTH OF THE HUMAN SPIRIT 


III. The Human Spirit is always growing in strength. It bursts 
traditions as the life in. a tree bursts the bark which protected its tender 
age. It strains to reach beyond class distinctions, old habits, party 
lines, and anything which hinders man from helping man. Nowhere 
is the growth of this human spirit more evident than at the Uni- 
versities. 

Twelve years ago there was a clear recognition that old forms of 
benevolence were often patronising in character, that charities and 
missions often assumed a superiority in their supporters, and that 
sectarian philanthropy often developed party bitterness. Many men 
and women, therefore, anxious to assert their fellowship with the poor, 
resented the ways which in the name of love made their brothers 
humble themselves to take gifts. They did not want to appear as 
‘benefactors’ or as ‘ missionaries.’ They had/no belief in their nos- 
trum as a Morrison’s pill for the cure of all evils. Their desire was, 
as human beings, to help human beings, and their human feeling 
protested against forms of help which put the interest of a class or 
of a party before that of individuals, reaching out handfuls of gifts 
across impassable gulfs and making party shibboleths the condition 
of association. 

Working people, on the other side, under the influence of the 
same human spirit, had come more and more to resent exclusion 
from the good things enjoyed by other classes. They wanted to 
know more of what their richer neighbours did, and at any rate 
before heaving a brick at an aristocrat they desired to find out some- 
thing about him. 

Thus it was that a way was prepared for a suggestion that 
members of the University might live as neighbours of the poor, and, 
without affecting the superiority ofan ascetic life, or claiming to have 
come as teachers, or having any sectarian object, might form the 
friendships which are the channels of all true service. 


The establishment of settlements is the work of those who 
believe that the gifts to modern times are good ; that culture is gain, 
not loss; that cleanliness is better than dirt, beauty better than 
ugliness, knowledge better than ignorance—Isaacs not to be sacrificed. 
Settlements stand as an acknowledgment of the claims of all the citizens 
to ashare in these good things, and as a protest against meeting those 
claims by the substitution of philanthropic machinery for human hands 
and personal knowledge. They express the desire on the part of those 
‘ who have’ to see, to know, and to serve those ‘ who have not.’ 
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How FAR HAVE SETTLEMENTS SUCCEEDED ? 


Settlements are not to be judged out of the mouths of their 
critics or supporters. Both try them by measures used for weighing 
and testing things seen and felt. They fasten, therefore, on what is 
done for education, for relief, or for entertainment, and they give 
praise or blame. They compare the lists of classes, the results of 
examinations; they count up the number relieved or converted ; they 
get out accounts of entertainments, and say, ‘ How small,’ or ‘ How 
great.’ It may be, it probably is, the case that much of the strength 
of settlements has gone to such objects, and that some of the Houses 
and Halls have become identified with special methods and special 
objects. But my claim is that settlements are not fairly judged by 
such standards. 


A SETTLEMENT AS IT SEEMS 


Toynbee Hall, for example, is not what it seems. The visitor who, 
Baedeker in hand, is shown over the lecture-room, the library, and 
the class rooms, and hears that there are 1,000 or 1,500 students, 
imagines that the sitting-rooms and bedrooms are occupied by men 
who give up their time to teaching and lecturing. ‘ All thé residents 
are, I suppose, professors,’ is a frequent American comment. Such 
visitors are apt to go away regarding the place as a centre of 


education. 

If, however, the visitor happens to be told that most of the resi- 
dents concern themselves with other objects, he makes up his mind 
that this object must be ‘temperance’ or ‘conversion.’ He asks, 
‘What is the effect of the work on the criminal population?’ ‘Are 
the lowest people attracted?’ ‘ What is the spiritual outcome of the 
movement?’ He gets, perhaps, as an answer, ‘ that spiritual results 
are not visible,’ ‘ that the residents have friends and acquaintances of 
all sorts,’ ‘ that there is no common action which could be called the 
work of the place.’ He feels that his questions may have been im- 
pertinent, and he goes away somewhat confused, but on the whole 
assured that the place is a sort of mission. 

If a visitor with more time or perseverance arrives in the evening, 
he finds, perhaps, the lecture room filled by Dr. Gardiner’s history 
students or Mr. Rudler’s geology students, the class rooms occupied 
by small groups studying English or foreign literature, the principles 
of science or economics, the laboratory in the hands of a few practical 
workers, the library in the use of its quiet readers, the club room noisy 
with the hum of talk about excursions, entertainments, and parties 
to be undertaken by the Students’ Union. He is told that the 
distinction of all the educational work is that it is for the en- 
couragement of knowledge which is not saleable, that lectures and 
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classes aim at adding joy to life rather than of pence to wages, that 
their object is the better use of leisure time rather than of work 
time. He then determires that the place is a sort of polytechnic, 
with ‘ university ’ classes in place of ‘ technical’ classes; he wonders 
so much is done without endowment ; he criticises or admires. But 
when, the next moment, he goes into the drawing-room to find a 
party of Whitechapel neighbours or of East London teachers in the 
hands of a host with whom they are making merry, and passes by 
the tennis-court, which is occupied by an ambulance corps, into the 
dining-room, to find a conference of trades unionists, co-operators, or 
friendly society members discussing with leading thinkers and 
politicians some matter of policy or economy, he is again confused, 
but still fits in what he sees to his conception of the place as a 
charitable institution. 

Or, once more, if a visitor comes to stay for a few days, and gets 
into conversation with the residents, he will probably be surprised 
at the new knowledge he almost unconsciously acquires. He will, as 
he listens to some casual talk, shape for himself a new idea of what is 
done by guardians or vestrymen ; he will discover the part which local 
government plays in life, and learn how trades unions, co-operative 
societies, and friendly societies are worked ; he will get new light on 
clubs, and be set thinking about measures of reform and development. 
Further and more private talk with individuals will put him in posses- 
sion of strange facts and figures, clothed in humanity by reason of the 
narrator’s intimacy with the lives of his neighbours. He will feel 
the importance of such knowledge to all who speak, write, vote, or 
legislate. He will no longer wonder at mistakes in philanthropy or 
legislation while such ignorance exists as to the hopes and needs of 
the poor. He will go away thinking that Toynbee Hall is a sort of 
bureau of social information. 


A SETTLEMENT AS IT Is 


Toynbee Hall seems to its visitors to be a centre of education, a 
mission, a centre of social effort. It may be so; but the visitors 
miss the truth that the place is a club house in Whitechapel 
occupied by men who do citizen’s duty in the neighbourhood. The 
residents are not as a body concerned for education, teetotalism, 
poor relief, or any special or sectarian object. Each one leads his 
own life, earns his own living, and does his duty in his own way. 
Catholic, Churchman, Jew, Dissenter, and Agnostic, they live 
together and strengthen one another by what each contributes to 
the common opinion. There is no such thing as a ‘;Toynbee Hall 
policy,’ and it is never true to say that ‘ Toynbee Hall’ favoured one 
candidate in an election, or that it stands for any special form of 
religion. A few men with their own bread to earn, with their own 
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lives to enjoy, with their own sense of social debt, come to live 
together. No one surrenders what he has found to be good for his 
own growth ; each man pursues his own vocation and keeps the environ- 
ment of a cultured life. There is no affectation of equality with 
neighbours by the adoption of mean or dirty habits. There is no 
appearance of sacrifice. The men live their own life in Whitechapel 
instead of in West London, and do—what is required of every citizen 
—a citizen’s duties in their own neighbourhood. If those duties 
seem to a man to include the preaching of his own faith, he delivers 
his own soul and tells his gospel when he visits in a club or teaches 
in a class. There is no limit put on any form of earnestness so long 
as it is the man, and not the place, who is committed. 

The same impulse which has created settlements has led many 
men to take lodgings and alone or with one or two friends live in 
East London. They have thus found duties to their hands and 
made links with their neighbours; but, notwithstanding striking 
examples of success, my present judgment favours the plan of a 
community. In a settlement no resident loses his individuality, but 
the criticism of his peers keeps up his standard of order and cleanli- 
ness, while it checks the development of fads and of sloth. A 
place like Toynbee Hall may offer what seems to be more comfort than 
is possible in East End lodgings, but it requires what is often a 
greater sacrifice—the surrender of self-will and of will-worship. 
Moreover, although no man loses his individuality in a settlement, 
each is stronger as a member of a body in touch with many interests 
than as a lonely lodger; he gets strength by what his mates are, and 
he gives strength by what he is. In fact, true individuality survives, 
I think, better in a settlement than in lodgings, where eccentricities 
are often cherished, and where useful conventions succumb to the 
influences of East London. 

Toynbee Hall is not what it seems. Imitators who begin by 
building lecture-rooms and by starting schemes for education and 
relief, make the same mistake as those who followed our Lord because 
He made the sick man take up his bed, and not because He 
forgave sins. True imitation is when half a dozen men or women 
set on social service go and live among the poor. They may take 
a house or occupy a block in an artisans’ dwelling, and they may begin 
without a subscription list or an advertisement. Out of their common 
life various activities will develop, and the needs they discover they 
will meet. 

Toynbee Hall seems to be a centre of education, a mission, a 
polytechnic, another example of philanthropic machinery ; it is really 
a club, and the various activities have their root and their life in the 
individuality of its members. 
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Test OF SETTLEMENT’S SUCCESS 


It is as an effort of the human spirit to do human work that a 
settlement must be judged. Its classes, its social schemes, are not 
so true a test of its success as its effect in establishing friendship 
between man and man. 

If from this point of view I were asked what Toynbee Hall has 
done, I should answer: (1) It has tended to mitigate class suspicion. 
(2) It has helped to inspire local government with a higher spirit. 

1. It has tended to mitigate class suspicion. East London and 
West London suspect each other. The poor, when they hear of a 
rich man’s philanthropy, say, ‘ Does he serve God for nought?’ They 
reckon up the activities of the clergy with the reflection that they 
work to make converts or for promotion, and they imagine that public 
men seek their votes in order to get place for themselves. The 
rich on their side suspect the poor : they are half afraid they may rebel ; 
they think an act of politeness is a sort of begging; they see vin- 
dictive designs in their policy, and imagine that because they have no 
stake in the nation they have no common interests with themselves. 

Toynbee Hall has puzzled its neighbours, who had such opinions. 
For a long time all sorts of motives were put to its credit. ‘Wait a 
bit,’ it was said, ‘and the people who go there will be called to a 
prayer meeting,’ or ‘ you will see it is a dodge of Tories—of Liberals 
—of Socialists to get votes.’ It was five or six years after its opening 
that a speaker at a meeting of a friendly society confessed that up 
to that time his society had held aloof, suspecting some design to 
steal from people theirindependence. Up to the present time many 
neighbours remain unconvinced, and any appearance of special sym- 
pathy at times of crisis would be sufficient to get the place classed as 
Tory or Radical, Church or Chapel. 

But on the whole the policy of the last eleven years has shaken old 
prejudices. When in the same house is found both a Moderate and a 
Progressive member of the London School Board, when one resident 
is known as a Tory and another as a Radical, when at the Dock strike 
service was rendered and no credit taken, when at times of distress 
the place has not been used asa centre of relief, and when it is realised 
that the residents give their time from a sense of duty, the belief 
is encouraged that it is not to advance any party interest that the 
place is established. When, further, it is realised that earnest believers 
in different creeds work together in friendship—remain true to 
themselves and yet push towards the same ends—another idea of the 
meaning of religion is developed. 

A shake has thus been given to the habit of suspicion ; but, more 
than this, individual friendships have been formed, along which 
currents of good feeling run from class to class. At first men have 
met their neighbours as members of a committee ; they have, perhaps, 
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taken part in the administration of relief, or joined in a game ata club, 
or spoken in a debate. They have made acquaintance naturally on 
an equal footing, and in some cases acquaintance has ripened into 
friendship. Two men born in different circumstances, educated by 
different means, occupied in different work, have in such meeting 
felt themselves akin. They have become friends and sharers in each 
other’s strength. And’ because they are friends their eyes have 
been opened to see the good in their friend’s friends. Poor men 
have seen that the rich are not what they are pictured by orators, 
and the rich have found that the poor have virtues not always 
expressed by their language. 

There are few parties which have left happier memories than 
those at which some resident has received together friends made in the 
West and in the East. All the guests have felt at their ease. They 
have come with their different pasts and different hopes, but the 
common intimacy with their host provokes such trust that they enjoy 
their differences. Many are the testimonies received as to the 
pleasure experienced in forming acquaintances in a new class. 

It would obviously be absurd to expect that twenty men living in 
Whitechapel should make any evident mark on the public opinion of 
half a million of people, but for my part I am convinced that, as a 
result of their settlement, there is an increase of good-will. 

2. In the second place I think Toynbee Hall has helped to inspire 
local government with a higher spirit. It is a true instinct which 
makes people distrust machinery, but it is obvious that if humanity 
is to operate effectively in raising society it must be by means of 
organisations and officials. Local government is in East London 
the most effective of such organisations, and is gradually absorbing 
many of the functions of the Church and of charity. It more 
and more has under its care the schools of the children and the classes 
of the adults; it provides for health and recreation, for the relief of 
the weak and the training of the strong. School-managers are 
making the Board Schools delightful by the new interests they intro- 
duce. District councils secure health by means of clean streets and 
sound houses ; they open spaces, build libraries, and put public halls 
within easy reach of their constituents. Guardians are making their 
infirmaries model hospitals, their workhouses training homes, and 
their methods of relief a stimulus to exertion. People who are weary 
with the competition of charities, with the constant appeals and 
advertisements, turn with relief to the municipal system. They are 
pained by the quarrels of Church and Dissent, by the exaggeration 
and depreciation of efforts, and they more and more depend on 
Boards and Councils. Local government is, indeed, the hope of 
East London, but the hope grows faint under pressure of the thought 
that East Londoners are too busy or too crushed to serve on boards 
and councils. 
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No one lives in East London of his own will. Its inhabitants are 
either striving to move out of it or unable to doso. The wonder, 
indeed, is that local government is as good as it is. But it is not 
good, and in some cases it is bad. It is often wanting in knowledge, 
and is therefore unconscious of abuses which would not be endured 
in West London ; it rar** understands economy—the economy of wise 
expenditure or of business control—and it is wanting in the public spirit 
which breaks from old traditions. The faults are accidental, not 
inherent. If the abuses of smells, smoke, dirt, and noise are pointed 
out, they are recognised ; if the needs of the people are put alongside 
of the old customs of the Board, they are often allowed ; if someone 
appears who has knowledge of accounts, and shows faith in his policy, 
his lead is accepted. 

Local government in East London needs the presence of a few 
people who will formulate its mission. To some degree this has 
been done by the residents of Toynbee Hall. Some of them as 
members of boards, all of them as neighbours, have shown some- 
thing of what is not done and of what might be done. Whitechapel 
has been moved to get a library ; political parties have been induced 
to adopt a social programme; the police have been encouraged to 
enforce order in back streets. 

A new spirit is moving over local government. It is obviously 
impossible to put its presence to the credit of Toynbee Hall ; but it is 
fair to say that its residents have contributed by the share they have 
actively taken as members of various Boards, as well as by the 
influence they have exerted. What is still wanting to the efficiency 
of the Boards is the business power which understands economy. 
Grants in aid of rates have developed a policy which doles always 
develop. Local legislators become more concerned in getting money 
to spend than in economical management. If business men, with 
the capacity which has created great private establishments, would 
come as residents, they might make local government strong enough 
to prevent some threatened evils. 

A settlement, by bringing into a neighbourhood people whose 
training makes them sensible to abuses, and whose humanity 
makes them conscious of other needs, does what machinery as 
machinery cannot do. It fits supply and demand, it adapts itself to 
changing circumstances, it yields and goes forward, it follows or 
guides, according to the moment’s need ; it turns an organisation 
which might be a mere machine into a living human force. Above 
all, it brings men into touch with men, and, by making them fuller 
characters, enriches their work. 

Thus up to a degree, taking Toynbee Hall as an example, settle- 
ments have put something human alongside the necessary machinery. 
But the end is far off; settlements are too few, and they have too 
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often yielded to the temptation to rival other organisations with a 
show of their works. 

It is a surprise to some of us that settlements are so few, and the 
question is sometimes asked, whether it is because the life is so 
interesting that it appeals to no sense of sacrifice, or whether it is 
because the sacrifice of leaving ‘a West End society’ is too great. 

I have written this paper believing in neither of these reasons, 
but believing rather that men do not understand the meaning of a 
settlement. 

There is as much good-will to-day as there was twelve years ago; 
there is more knowledge. Men and women, conscious of other needs, 
are more conscious that machinery fails. They are anxious to avert 
the ills which threaten society, and are ready themselves to do their 
part. It is because settlements seem to be ‘a fad’—an experiment 
of ‘ cranks ’—or another mechanical invention that they keep aloof. 

I have, therefore, written this paper to show that a settlement is 
simply a means by which men or women may share themselves with 
their neighbours ; a club house in an industrial district, where the 
condition of membership is the performance of a citizen’s duty; a 
house among the poor, where the residents may make friends with 
the poor. 


SAMUEL A. BARNETT. 
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MEDICINE AND SOCIETY 


WHEN Sydenham, the great English physician of the seventeenth 
century, was asked what it was best for a man to read to qualify him 
for the medical profession, he replied, ‘ Don Quizote!’ 

By this, I take it, Sydenham meant that, in his opinion, over 
and above the technical studies which are necessary to the making of 
a skilful physician, and even of greater importance than these, is the 
study of human nature and human character—the study of society 
as it exists in all its varied aspects. 

He certainly did not mean that a man who wishes to become a 
successful physician can with safety neglect those purely scientific 
studies upon which a rational knowledge of disease is based, but 
that, according to his experience, however well versed in these 
sciences a man may be, he will be wholly unfit for the exercise of the 
art of healing if he does not to this knowledge add also the know- 
ledge of the social relations and characteristics of those who are the 
subjects of disease, viz. men and women as they are met with in 
social life. In order, however, to comprehend Sydenham’s meaning 
it is necessary to remember that in his time the technical, scientific 
studies bearing on the practice of medicine were in a very rudi- 
mentary state. Much that was then considered of great importance 
and regarded as highly ‘ scientific’ in the authorised teaching of the 
medical faculties of Europe appears, when looked at by our modern 
lights, to be mere empty pedantry ; and we know it was, even at that 
time, so regarded by many of the enlightened, both within and with- 
out the medical profession. 

What manner of man a physician might be who had been trained 
in such technical learning as prevailed in the ‘ schools’ of that period 
may be gathered, to a certain extent, from the comedies of Moliére, 
whose estimate of the practical value of such technical training as 
then existed is illustrated in the following account of a conversation 
which took place between Louis the Fourteenth and himself. 

Louis the Fourteenth, knowing how severely Moliére had handled 
the members of the Paris faculty, said to him one day, ‘ You have a 
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doctor yourself: what does he do for you?’ ‘Sire,’ — Moliére, 
‘we chat together . . . he orders me some medicines . . . Ido not 
take them, and I get well! ; 

Sydenham, who studied medicine, not only at Oxford, but ie at 
Montpellier, then one of the most frequented of the medical faculties 
of Europe, must have seen something of these men and their methods, 
and, with that remarkable practical sagacity which was one of his 
main attributes, he could not have failed to have discovered the 
uselessness, and even the harmfulness, of much of the formal scholastic 
medical doctrines of that time, and he would naturally come to the con- 
clusion that it was better to study human nature for oneself rather 
than waste time over the dogmatic formulas of the schools. ‘ Read 
Don Quixote’ then, he said, or, in other words, ‘ Study human society.’ 
Things are very different in the present day. The technical teaching 
of the various sciences that are ancillary to ‘ the practice of medicine’ 
has now reached a perfection and a precision which was not dreamt 
of in the time of Sydenham, while dogma has practically been 
eliminated from modern scientific medicine. It is only the homco- 
pathic sect that still cling to the last remnant of dogmatic medicine. 
No one, and least of all a physician of the character and mind of 
Sydenham, would speak slightingly of the technical studies that are 
now followed in the pursuit of the art of healing ; but it is as true now 
as it was in the time of Sydenham that no man can hope to become 
a successful and a great physician who does not add to his technical 
training an intelligent and keen insight into human nature such as 
can only be obtained by a constant and close study of man in his 
social relations. 

Let me explain that I do not use the word ‘society’ in 
the narrow sense in which it is often employed. By ‘society’ I 
mean human nature in its social relations and aspects —that intimate 
social life with which we doctors in our professional character are 
brought into peculiarly close and interesting association. 

But the present tendency to extreme specialisation in medicine, 
it must be admitted, tends to diminish the closeness of this association 
and to lessen its interest. When a physician has the care of the 
whole complex organisation of his patient, he feels an interest in his 
charge altogether different from that experienced by the man who 
looks after a small portion of it only : his nose, or his liver, or his kid- 
neys, or his lungs. It is impossible to feel the same kind of interest in 
such a fractional part of the patient asin the whole man; indeed, one 
of the great evils of specialism is that the interest of the doctor tends 
to become centred, in a general sense, in the organ he takes charge 
of, and not in the individual; and this, I think, is injurious to both. 
The doctor loses much of the philosophical breadth of view which he 
gains by constant study of the intimate inter-connection of the or- 
ganic functions, and the patient cannot obtain that general guidance 
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and protection which a close and intimate knowledge of the whole 
man can alone afford. 

I am convinced that this modern tendency to extreme specialisa- 
tion detracts from the wholesome and legitimate influence which the 
profession of medicine should exercise on society. Many members 
of our profession are getting looked upon as mere handicraftsmen, or 
as skilful merely in the manipulation of some special appliances, to 
be summoned when needed for the application of their special art, 
and to be dismissed and forgotten as soon as their special work is 
done. I may mention, in illustration of this, a not very uncommon 
circumstance. A lady will consult you about some disturbance of 
her general health, and in giving you an account of her illness she 
will refer to some special operation she has recently undergone ; and 
perhaps you inquire the name of the operator, and she will often 
reply: ‘I really don’t remember his name, but I know he lives in 
Harley Street !’ 

Specialism no doubt increases the total gains of the medical 
profession, and enables young men to get an adequate income earlier 
than they otherwise would, but it tends to a lower standard of general 
attainment in what is regarded as the higher ranks of the profession ; 
for a man of very limited ability can in time acquire a certain famili- 
arity in the management of a single organ, and, by merely identifying 
himself with that organ and compiling some work, no matter how 
slender its merits, on its diseases, he becomes advertised as a skilful 
specialist, and he acquires a sufficient income. Moreover, he soon 
begins to charge large fees, and society is made to know that even the 
possession of such small things as ‘ adenoids’ is a costly affliction. 

Society is beginning to resent this increased costliness of medical 
and surgical help, and is getting to look on the members of the 
medical profession as more mercenary and less disinterested than they 
were wont to be, and thus our social influence is diminished and the 
pleasantness of our relations with society, to some extent, lost. The 
cases now frequently occurring in our law courts testify to the truth 
of this, for which the growth of specialism is responsible. 

But one of the questions which trouble most the relations of the 
medical profession with society is the question of medical etiquette ; and 
it is exceedingly difficult for the common-sense man or woman of the 
world to understand and sympathise with the restrictions which the 
rulesof a stringent professional etiquette would impose on them in their 
relations with our profession. This is especially the case with regard 
to their relations to the class of ‘ consultants.’ Necessary as some rules 
undoubtedly are for the regulation of inter-professional relations, it 
seems to me a serious error to attempt by their means to coerce society. 
To assume a dictatorial and coercive attitude towards society is calcu- 
lated to bring the medical profession into great disrepute, and to 
lessen, and not augment, its legitimate influence and authority. We 
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must remember that society does not exist for the purpose of supply- 
ing us with patients, but we exist for the benefit and service of society. 

In some recent discussions that have taken place in medical 
gatherings and in medical journals in connection with the subject of 
medical ethics, opinions and views have been expressed which have 
presented more the appearance of trades union restrictions and 
socialistic tendencies to ‘level down’ than a real desire for the social 
advancement of the medical profession. These restrictions, often 
difficult, and sometimes impossible to carry out, tend to embroil 
medical men with society, because they are designed to coerce both ; 
and an Englishman detests coercion, more especially when he is con- 
vinced that it is not intended for his own good, but for the advantage 
of the coercers. 

Common sense, good faith, discretion, and gentlemanly feeling— 
these are the best guides to follow in our relations with society and 
with one another. Where they do not exist rules of etiquette will not 
create them, and where they do exist they will not be needed or 
will only prove an embarrassment. Society asks for absoiute freedom 
in its relations with the medical profession, and absolute freedom I 
consider it should have. 

Some general practitioners—those who find time to write to the 
medical journals—are constantly complaining of the action of con- 
sultants in allowing the patients of these practitioners to consult 
them privately, and they strive to make out that this is a breach of 
medical etiquette. Society claims, on the other hand, the right to 
do precisely what it pleases in this matter ; and, setting aside for the 
moment my professional feelings, and judging of the question at 
issue simply as a citizen, it is impossible, I think, to doubt that 
society has this right. How much better common sense and discre- 
tion are than the application of a rigid etiquette the following in- 
stances wil] show. A few years ago I was consulted by a gentleman in 
an important position in the public services who was suffering from 
the early and somewhat obscure symptoms of a serious affection of 
the nervous system, of which he finally died. He told me he was 
the patient of a well-known medical man, since dead, with whom I 
also was well acquainted. Acting according to my then impression 
of the requirements of medical etiquette, I wrote to the medical man 
whose patient he was about the case and its difficulties. He wrote 
in reply that there were no difficulties about the case, that the patient 
was simply hypochondriacal, and that if someone would only leave 
him 10,000. a year and a moor in Scotland he would soon be quite 
well. I mention this to show that the patient was very much in 
the right in seeking for some further investigation of his case. A 
few days afterwards this gentleman called on me again, and he said, 
with much calmness and dignity, ‘I find you have written to my 
medical man. You must forgive me for saying that I think you have 
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been guilty of a great breach of confidence. When I came into your 
consulting-room I thought I was coming into a sort of confessional, 
and that such interviews were always distinctly understood to be of a 
private and confidential nature. I look upon my medical man as an 
old friend, and I do not want to quarrel with him ; at the same time, 
I wish to do the best I can for myself. You have possibly embroiled 
me with my medical man by doing what I, as one of the public, con- 
tend you had no right to do.’ I was very much struck with the 
justness and force of his observations, and I repeat them here because 
I think they well express what is the feeling of society in this matter. 
I did not see this gentleman again professionally, but I knew that he 
subsequently left his old medical man, and that he died not very long 
after under the care of another. 

Much more recently another case bearing on this question arose 
in my practice: a gentleman whom I had only seen once before in 
consultation with a general practitioner came to my house one morn- 
ing, some six months after, and begged me to prescribe for him. 
Referring to his regular medical attendant, he spoke of him most 
kindly, but he said some members of his family wished him to be 
under other guidance for a time. 

This patient was a man full of. fine gentlemanly feeling and deli- 
cacy, and I felt certain that, with discreet handling, the little diffi- 
culty with his regular medical attendant would before long be got 
over, and that any attempt at coercion would be most injudicious. 

Moreover, I was not at all inclined to bring again upon myself the 
reproach which had been addressed to me by the gentleman whose 
case I have just referred to. I therefore continued to prescribe for 
this patient for a few weeks, when a crisis in the case occurred which 
called for surgical as wel: as medical help. This seemed to me the 
opportunity for reinstating the regular medical attendant in his confi- 
dence and in the care of the case. I wrote to the general practitioner 
and asked him to come and see me; I explained to him what had oc- 
curred, and I told him that my own experience pointed very strongly 
to the desirability of allowing patients to do as they pleased in such 
matters, and above all things of not showing any resentment or ill- 
feeling because of it. He followed my advice, and after a severe ill- 
ness the patient recovered. A few weeks after his recovery I met his 
regular medical attendant in the street, and I asked after our patient. 
He said, ‘If you will come into my house I should like to show you 
something. I went in, and he showed me a very handsome and 
costly piece of plate, with a most complimentary and grateful inscrip- 
tion upon it, which had been presented to him by this patient. Such 
was the pleasant and satisfactory ending of what would be called by 
many writers in the medical journals a‘ breach of professional etiquette.’ 

The application of the rules of a strict etiquette to humanity 
when under the stress and strain of disease and suffering, and in the 
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dread of disablement, bereavement, or death, is cruel and unreasonable. 
It is an elevating prospect, no doubt, to see fortitude, constancy, and 
trustfulness manifested under painful and distressing circumstances, 
and it is a mark of a high order of human character; but we must 
not be impatient or intolerant of the opposite. 

But, so far as I have been able to observe, it is only the general 
practitioner who claims this perpetual devotion and constancy on the 
part of his patients. My own patients—and the patients of other 
London physicians I am sure do the same—not infrequently stray 
away into other consulting rooms: some of them—and these are 
generally one’s oldest friends—frankly tell us so: others leave us to 
find it out for ourselves, which I fancy we generally do, sooner or 
later. This inconstancy is sometimes, let me own it, excessively 
provoking, and occasionally extremely ungrateful, for it not rarely 
occurs with those patients to whom we have been of the greatest service. 
But we should bear in mind that it is often the consequence of 
natural human weakness and instability, often the result of excessive 
nervous anxiety, often the consequence of overmuch tenderness and 
affection, often prompted by the desire to adopt some new and 
fashionable craze, and most often of all it is due to the intervention 
of meddlesome busybodies ; for there is scarcely an old woman in 
society who does not know a remedy (or a doctor) that can cure 
everybody’s ailments but her own ! 

Now, the wisest course for a medical man to pursue is to take as 
little notice as possible of these wanderings. No medical man with 
a proper amount of self-respect can possibly wish that patients should 
be forced to consult him when he does not possess their entire confi- 
dence. I am sure that is the case with the leaders of the profession 
in London, and it would be better if it were so universally. 

There is another burning question affecting the relations of 
medical men to society which has recently attracted much notice. 
I allude to what is called unprofessional advertising. Now let it be 
frankly admitted that we do all seek publicity in some form or other : 
we advertise our colleges, our hospitals, our books, our appointments, 
our lectures, &c., and we delight in various forms of indirect advertise- 
ment. Inter-professional advertising is practised constantly and im- 
mensely by many of the most distinguished members of our profession. 

In medical journals the frequent mention of the same names, by 
pure inadvertence no doubt, seems unavoidable by certain editors and 
sub-editors. These are advertisements of great value. Even medical 
editors themselves seem tempted by the fatal facility of doing so to 
indulge in frequent reference to their own too obvious merits. This 
tendency is counteracted to a certain extent by their willingness to 
open their columns freely to complaints of unprofessional advertising. 
It has always struck me as a very remarkable thing that while adver- 
tising within the medical profession is practised so extensively, and 
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without incurring any adverse comment, the smallest notice in the 
public journals excites such lively animosity. It is quite peculiar to 
our profession. With the legal profession it is altogether otherwise ; 
whoever is clever enough in that profession to make himself a reputa- 
tion with the public is commended for his skill and ability—and 
what would be thought disreputable would be for counsel to advertise 
themselves amongst solicitors. 

In the medical profession, on the other hand, the consultant (the 
counsel) endeavours to attract the general practitioner (the solicitor) 
by every means in his power. What would be thought in the legal 
profession of a barrister who distributed widely amongst solicitors a 
paper or pamphlet entitled, ‘On a New and Successful Method of 
Defence in Actions for Libel’? And yet this is precisely the kind of 
thing we all do. 

I am confident I am well within the limits of accuracy when I say 
that three-fourths of the medical works that are published year by 
year are published mainly for the purpose of advertising their authors, 
and that the advertisements of these books in the medical journals 
are many, many times in excess of what a publisher would think 
necessary for promoting their sale. Indeed, I am certain that the 
total amount spent in advertising average medical works that are not 
text-books is by far in excess of any possible profit that could arise 
from their sale. 

I am not to be understood as blaming this practice. I do not— 
I recognise it as almost a necessity of professional existence ; but I do 
think it is singular and somewhat inconsistent to approve of exten- 
sive advertising of one kind, and to become so excited over a small 
amount of advertising of another kind. A form of advertisement 
which appears to have lately irritated some medical men in general 
practice very greatly is that which occasionally appears in the daily 
papers, and is something to this effect : 

‘Dr. and Mrs. Tennyson Tompkins have returned from Colchicum 
Cottage, N.B., to their town residence, 389 Harley Street.’ 

One general practitioner writes to the Lancet to say he keeps a 
‘black list’ of these gentlemen, and vows he will never call any of 
them into consultation. But it may be doubted if ‘Tennyson 
Tompkins ’ ever expects to be called into consultation by the general 
practitioner—this kind of advertisement is notintended for him—and 
he will probably not care greatly about being on this gentleman’s 

‘ black list.’ 

The ‘ Tennyson Tompkinses,’ like the outside brokers, ‘ have their 
little day and cease to be,’ and if they like to pay a guinea for a few 
lines in a morning paper, I for one would not desire to interfere. 

Another writer to the Lancet, alluding to these advertisements, 
offers a very reasonable suggestion; he asks, ‘Why not, during the 

vacation months, publish a list of eminent consultants and the dates 
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of their departure from town and of their return totown?’ This, as he 
points out, would often save an immense deal of trouble to patients 
and general practitioners who happen to be seeking for a consultant 
at that period of the year; and it would have another advantage if 
all consultants were to do this: it would entirely lose its value as an 
advertisement, and probably Dr. Tennyson Tompkins and the few of 
his kind would no longer spend their guineas in these announcements. 

But some of the supposed advertisements complained of are really 
only a characteristic part of the particular social era in which we live, 
and they are unavoidable. 

We do everything in public—at least that section of humanity that 
calls itself ‘ society’ does. It likes the public to know where it goes ; 
what it does; what it wears; when it is ill; what is the matter; 
when it is well again, or when it dies; where it is buried, and who 
goes to its funeral, and what doctor is to be credited with the former 
result or debited with the latter. 

We must bear in mind that the manufacture of ‘ social’ para- 
graphs is an industry, like any other, and the chief concern of 
those who write them is that they should be readable and attractive 
to the public, and I am afraid they neither think of nor care for the 
susceptibilities of the general medical practitioner. 

In many instances they undoubtedly think they are doing a 
friendly turn to the medical men they name, and they are sorely 
puzzled to understand how they can possibly give offence to any 
one. They know that princes, peers, bishops, generals, admirals, 
politicians, lawyers, artists, actors, literary men, engineers, and all 
other public men, like these ‘personal paragraphs,’ or at any rate 
express no dislike of them; and when they are told that they give 
offence to the medical profession, they usually remark, with a 
contemptuous shrug of the shoulders, ‘ My dear fellow, it is only that 
you doctors are so confoundedly jealous of one another.’ Can there 
possibly be any truth in this remark? The desire of society to 
have the details of their illnesses recorded and to know all about the 
physical infirmities of one another is no new thing. In the Court of 
Louis the Fourteenth, the most brilliant of its time, what may be 
called ‘ medical gossip’ was very popular. Louis himself insisted on 
his physicians keeping a ‘Journal de la Santé du Roi,’ and from 
the year 1632 to the year 1711 everything relating to the tempera- 
ment or the diseases of the king was, year by year, scrupulously 
recorded. ‘Il ne peut se purger sans que toute la cuur le sache a 
Vinstant.’' But what is really most remarkable and almost 
incredible is, that when Louis the Fourteenth, in the year 1686, had 
to submit to a painful operation for a most unpleasant disease, this 
disease became fashionable at Court, and many courtiers came to 
Versailles to have this operation performed because it was known 
the king would take an interest in them, and would make minute 

1 Les Médecins au temps de Moliére, par Dr. Maurice Reynaud, p. 145. 
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inquiries about all the particulars of their malady ; and a contem- 
porary writer testifies that he saw more than thirty patients who 
wished to submit to that operation, and ‘ whose foolishness was so 
great that they became angry when they were assured there was no 
necessity for it.’ ? 

Another sore point in connection with the relations between 
the medical profession and society is the tendency on the part of 
society and the public press to tolerate and encourage quackery and 
charlatanism of all kinds. 

By charlatanism I do not mean merely the practice of the 
unqualified and acknowledged quack, but the systematic employ- 
ment of falsehood, deception, and exaggeration in medical and 
surgical methods, whether within or without the medical profession. 
Society, it must be acknowledged, is full of charlatans of all kinds, 
and I think it will be found, on careful observation, that quacks like 
to consult guacks. ‘Tout ce qui seressemble s’assemble.’ The social 
quack, the political quack, the journalistic quack, the musical and 
dramatic quack, the theological quack, and the quack poet—‘ their 
name is legion ’—incline towards the medical quack. They all live 
on exaggeration and on the distortion and perversion of facts. It is 
amusing to observe how very seriously they take one another, and 
the extreme gravity and self-approval of the medical charlatan accord 
entirely with their own methods. Never was the maxim of La 
Rochefoucauld—‘ La gravité est un mystére du corps, inventé pour 
cacher les défauts de l’esprit’—truer than in its application to 
these people ; and as these persons have so huge a void to conceal, 
their gravity is beyond measure profound. These people are nothing 
if not dogmatic and affirmative: dogmatic affirmation is the true 
spirit of quackery, and is in entire opposition to the scientific spirit, 
which is humble, cautious, and discriminating. Pigault Lebrun 
has said, ‘ Tout ce qui est exagéré est insignifiant.’ This should be 
our comfort in contemplating such people. 

Affirmation however is more acceptable than discrimination 
to society generally. It is to be regretted, but it is so; and many 
successful physicians have not forgotten this in their methods of 
dealing with their patients, I was asking one day of a medical 
friend in Paris how he could account for the somewhat rapid progress 
in social esteem that had been made by a rather dull member of 
the Paris faculty. ‘ Mon ami,’ he replied, ‘il affirme!’ He had no 
doubts, and the possession of this self-confidence is often a very 
important quality in obtaining the confidence of others. 

Provoking often as these quacks are, I think we ought to be 
grateful to them for one thing they do—they relieve us of some of 
the most troublesome and least interesting of our patients—those 


2 Les Médecins au temps de Moliére, par Dr. Maurice Reynaud, p. 152. 
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patients who weary us beyond endurance with their wretched habit 
of constant introspection, and by the extravagant importance they 
attach to very small sensations. ‘Why does my little finger twitch 
at night ?’ inquires one ; ‘ Why have I an itching at the tip of my 
nose ?’ asks another ; and ‘ Why have I a sort of numbed spot about 
the size of a sixpence’ (their precision is remarkable !) ‘ on my right 
shoulder ?’ demands a third ! 

A good story is told of such a patient going to consult an autho- 
rity on chest disease, and on entering the consulting room he placed 
his hand on his left side and said in a faint whisper, ‘ Doctor, I cannot 
speak above a whisper with my left lung—it is my left lung that is 
wrong. But ’—and then he placed his hand on his right side, and with 
the voice of atranspontine tragedian he exclaimed—‘ But with my right 
lung I can speak perfectly well!’ These patients are the proper food 
for charlatans, and I for one do not begrudge them such sustenance. 
The charlatan is particularly successful in curing those patients espe- 
cially who have nothing the matter with them—that is to say, nothing 
objective—nothing that can be weighed and measured, or that admits 
of any accurate definition—those who, as that sage physician Sir 
X. Y. used to say with particular emphasis, ‘enjoy bad health.’ 
These patients spend their whole lives in ‘ being cured’ of one com- 
plaint after another, and they are always being ‘cured,’ yet they are 
never well. They remind me of that student who had presented him- 
self for examination at the College of Surgeons a great many times 
unsuccessfully, and when the twentieth time the examiners, tired of 
rejecting him, determined to let him pass, and when he was called 
up, expecting to hear the familiar sentence, ‘ referred for six months’ 
but was told he had passed, he exclaimed in despair, ‘Good God! 
what will become of me now ?’ 

Associated with this love of indiscriminate affirmation is the re- 
markable expectation patients entertain, that, however obscure and 
difficult of elucidation their case may be, a consultant should always 
be able to express a decided opinion, as to its nature and as to the 
best treatment to be adopted, in about twenty minutes! Is it to be 
wondered at that bad opinions are, under these circumstances, occa- 
sionally given and subsequently freely quoted? One often envies the 
privilege of the judge who, after hearing at great length, and for many 
hours or days, all the details of a case in dispute, concludes by ‘ taking 
time to consider.’ Dr. Weir Mitchell, with his wonted insight, has 
noted these patients who, as he justly says, ‘ask instant treatment, 
when we know that time is what we want, either for the study of 
present symptoms, or to enable the growing disorder to spell itself 
out for us, as it were, letter by letter, until its nature becomes clear.’ * 

No doubt a certain facility in arriving rapidly at a more or less 
sound conclusion is acquired by large practice. Sir A. B. once 
* Doctor and Patient, p. 31. 
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observed to me that, whereas at one period of his career it took him 
a whole morning to see five patients, he had by practice and method 
acquired the power of dealing with four times as many in the same 
time. I also once heard Sir C. D. remark that if a man had not 
made out what was the matter with a patient in a quarter of an hour, 
he never would! But as this remark was made somewhat impatiently 
to a candidate for examination, no doubt Sir C. D. only referred to 
cases of well-defined disease. 

There was once a very eminent surgeon whom I can remember. 
I was examined by him at the College of Surgeons, and he became, 
I think, president of that college, but he never had a large prac- 
tice, and the reason always given was that he was ‘ too honest ’— 
for he would sometimes, after seeing a patient in his consulting room 
in the morning, drive to the patient’s house in the afternoon, and 
leave a note or a message to the effect that since seeing the patient 
he had altered his opinion, and therefore the advice he had to give. 
This, although very honest, showed a want of ‘ tact,’ and must have 
been very embarrassing to the patient. Not very unlike this story is 
one told of a very distinguished and honest physician well known in 
this city: a lady consulted him about a certain troublesome malady 
for which she wanted to find some rélief. After examining her he 
handed her a prescription with these words: ‘If that does you any 
good I should be much obliged if you would kindly let me know, for 
I suffer much from the same complaint myself!’ 

I have just written the word ‘tact ’—a word which expresses the 
most useful of all qualities to a medical man in his dealings wigh 
society. If I were asked to name the three personal qualities of 
greatest use to a physician in helping him to achieve success, I 
should answer: (1) Zact, (2) gravity, and (3) a calm and even 
temper. 

Gravity is most valuable, because, as La Rochefoucauld has pointed 
out, it is the best substitute for knowledge a man can have: the 
less his stock of knowledge, the greater should be his supply of 
gravity. But ‘tact’ is altogether a finer quality, and is of immense 
value in enabling a physician to escape with dignity and safety from 
the many embarrassing positions, in his relations with society, in 
which he may find himself. Tact is perhaps a difficult thing to 
define, but I will make the attempt: it is, according to my view, 
an acute realisation of, and an active consideration for, the feelings 
and thoughts of others, together with a temporary forgetfulness of 
oneself: for a self-conscious person cannot be taciful; he is too much 
occupied in thinking about himself. To this must be added a certain 
eapacity for the ready invention of expedients. Tact moreover must 
not be hampered with too strong sympathy ; there must be no ardour 
in tact. 

I have often thought how much finer is the tact of a tactful 
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woman, even than the best kind of masculine tact, and I have 
admired and coveted it. Sardou, in one of his comedies,‘ has well 
described, by means of a pleasing figure, this tact as exhibited by a 
clever woman. One of his characters says: 


Nature, in making women of us, has played us such a scurvy trick that she has. 
thought it necessary to make amends for it by bestowing upon us a sixth sense— 
like the butterflies. Have you (she goes on) ever examined a butterfly? Look! 
there are some preserved in this case. Look at their heads—are they not pretty ? 
There you see they have two little horns—so long, so long—in order that they may 
touch and feel at a distance. It is the same with us women; we too have little 
golden horns around our heads like these—so fine, so delicate, that no one sees. 
them, and yet they divine everythirg ! 


The third quality I have mentioned is a calm and even temper. 
One of the greatest of our modern physicians, the late Sir X. Y., 
whom I have already quoted, possessed these three qualities in @ 
remarkable degree. But his gravity was not needed to cover any 
lack of knowledge, and it was tempered by a lively sense of humour. 
Of his calm and even temper he himself bore witness, for he told me, 
on one occasion when we met in Scotland, that he had never lost his 
temper but twice, and that one of the occasions was when a stout 
angry woman forced her way into his consulting room and began to 
abuse him for seeing an archbishop out of his turn. ‘ Leave my 
house, madam!’ was all the satisfaction she obtained. 

Sir X. Y.’s tact often enabled him to zet out of difficuities which 
would have embarrassed a less tactful physician, and to avoid express- 
ing positive opinions when he needed time for reflection; while at 
other times it helped him to produce the impression needed on per- 
haps a somewhat unimpressionable patient. 

I have already pointed out how it sometimes happens that we 
would prefer, if we could, to reserve our opinions or not express them 
in too positive and unalterable a form. Sir X. Y. was a master of 
this art. One night he was visiting a very sick nobleman, together 
with other medical men ; and when he returned to the drawing-room, 
after seeing the patient, the patient’s wife came up to him and said, 
‘What do you think of the Baron, Sir X.?’ Folding his arms, 
as was his wont, and looking fixedly into the Baroness’s eyes from 
under his long overhanging eyebrows, he said very slowly and deli- 
berately, ‘ What do you think, Baroness?’ ‘I think him very ill,’ 
was the reply. ‘So do J!’ said Sir X. very solemnly; ‘Good night, 
Baroness,’ and departed, leaving a profound impression, but without 
having given any definitely expressed opinion. 

On another occasion he was consulted by a medical man from 
the country, who brought a young farmer with him, as to the cause 
of whose loss of health it was desired to have Sir X. Y.’s opinion. 
The country doctor had good reason to know that a too free consump- 

* Les Pattes de Mouche. 
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tion of sherry was at the root of the malady, but he had been unable 
to convince his patient of the fact. 

Sir X. Y. had examined the case very deliberately, and was stand- 
ing pensively before his fire as if in doubt what to conclude. The 
country doctor, who was pacing up and down the room somewhat 
impatiently, contrived to get close to Sir X. Y., and, unnoticed by 
the patient, whispered, behind his pocket handkerchief, the word 
‘Sherry.’ Sir X. apparently took not the least notice of the hint; 
but, after a moment or two, he walked slowly towards a glass balcony 
which looked from his consulting room into a small garden and gazed 
up into the sky; then he returned and faced the patient. ‘Sir,’ 
said he very gravely, ‘ you are keeping something from us. I have 
reflected carefully over your case and I am satisfied there is but one 
explanation of it. You have acquired some evil habit which you are 
concealing from us, and if I were left to guess what that habit is, I 
should say it is sherry!’ The patient was amazed, convinced, and 
cured ! 

This may not be an example of ‘ scientific’ medicine, but it is an 
example of the science of _uman nature, and whoever wishes to be 
really helpful to the feeble, frail, and ailing members of human 
society must not despise knowledge of this kind. 

One of the most popular of modern physicians, the late Sir A. B., 
told me, when at the beginning of his great popularity, that he never 
allowed a patient to leave his consulting room without endeavouring 
‘to make an impression upon him.’ Sir A. B. was eminently a 
preacher ; he had the diffuse and somewhat redundant style of the 
preacher, and he strove, in the language of the preacher, to ‘ convince’ 
his patient ‘of sin,’ of what he was pleased to call ‘a departure from 
physiological righteousness,’ to which it was his duty to bring him 
back. It was noticed latterly that in these efforts to impress he fell 
into a habit of somewhat tiresome repetition ; perhaps it was that 
his invention was overtaxed, and it is told of him that a well-known 
journalist, who had not lived the life of an anchorite, consulted him 
for the first time about his failing health. Sir A. B. looked him over, 
accurately realised the situation, and made, as usual, his impression 
by oracularly uttering the words, ‘ Nature rarely forgives and never 
forgets.’ The journalist, deeply impressed with the weightiness of 
this axiom, urged another friend, in much the same state of ‘ physio- 
logical unrighteousness,’ to consult this wonderful oracle; he did so 
with the same result, and he sent a third friend. They all met sub- 
sequently and compared notes. ‘What did he say to you?’ said one. 
‘Oh, he said a wonderfully clever thing to me, which impressed me 
very much,’ was the reply; ‘he said, “ Nature rarely forgives and 
never forgets.”’ ‘Why, those were the very words he said to me!’ 
exclaimed simultaneously the other two, and they thought the oracle 
was making too free use of old material. 
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It must be admitted that the free exercise of what is known as 
‘tact’ may seem at times to approach very closely to what is termed 
‘dishonesty ;’ and this brings me to a very delicate question affect- 
ing the relations of medical men to society, and that is—To what 
extent is it the medical man’s duty always to be strictly truthful and 
frank ? Is he not sometimes bound to exercise what has been termed 
an ‘economy of truth’? ‘There is the patient,’ writes Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, ‘ who asks you to tell him the whole truth as to his case. 
Does he really want to know? Very often he does not. If you tell 
him you sentence him. You do not shorten his life, you only add to 
his misery. The people who really want to know if they will die of 
some given disease are few in number. Those who pretend they 
want to know are more common. Those who should not know are 
frequent enough, and among them one is troubled to do what seems 
right, and to say in answer to their questions what is true.’ ® 

For my own part I greatly object to passing what amounts to a 
sentence of death, directly, upon anyone; at the same time we are 
certainly bound to tell patients as much of the true nature of their 
diseases as will prevent them doing themselves harm and shortening 
their lives. I remember well being present at a consultation with 
two eminent surgeons in the case of a great nobleman, who, though 
full of strength and vigour, and withal a most courageous man, was 
suffering from a mortal disease. As they stood up, one on each side 
of him, and plainly and solemnly told him he must die, it was so 
shocking that I could not help hoping I should never again be present 
at such a sad scene. The patient turned to me afterwards and said, 
‘I can assure you it is a very curious thing to have sentence of death 
passed upon you when you are feeling perfectly well !’ 

The relations of a medical man with society must necessarily 
bring him at times face to face with difficulties such as these, and he 
must trust to his tact and his natural gentleness to extricate himself 
from them with dignity and with kindness. 

One of the most acute and brilliant of French writers ® has said, 
‘Toujours les malades détestent les médecins qui leur disent la 
vérité sur leur mal ;’ and another has said, and perhaps more truth- 
fully, ‘Les médecins sont les marchands d’espérance ’—physicians 
are the vendors of hope. It is certainly always our duty to make 
the messages we have to convey to the sick as full of hope as possible. 

Sick human nature, whether the sickness be moral or physical— 
and the one cannot always be separated from the other—is very readily 
discouraged, and in certain cases of moral delinquencies reacting on 
the physical health, in which the physician is not infrequently con- 
sulted, it is a serious error to assume too censorious and essimistic 
atone. I have known the most serious consequences result from 
such an error. To predict, as I have known done, the gravest pos- 

5 Doctor and Patient, pp. 47, 48. 6 Prosper Mérimée. 
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sible consequences, to speak of the risks of possible lunacy, or to tell 
such patients that they are unfit to associate with decent society, is 
cruel and dangerous. On the contrary, an encouraging tone should 
be adopted, the prospects of amendment both moral and physical 
should be dwelt upon, and a few words of cheerful exhortation added, 
which will prove far more helpful and curative than painting a ter- 
rible picture of the effects of certain vices. ‘To read the riot act, 
says Weir Mitchell, ‘to a mob of emotions is valueless, and he who is 
wise will choose a more wholesome hour for his exhortations. Before 
and after are the preacher’s hopeful occasions, not the moment when 
excitement is at its highest, and the self-control we seek to get help 
from at its lowest ebb.’’ 

Finally, I would refer very briefly to certain very grave criticisms 
that have recently been advanced regarding the conduct of certain 
members of our profession in their relations to society. It has 
been stated in many quarters—in the public press, in the medical 
journals, and even by a distinguished member of the council of 
King’s College *—and it has formed the chief theme ofa most violent 
and abusive attack on our profession made in France in the form of 
a romance,’ by a son of the celebrated French author, Alphonse 
Daudet—a work which has had a success quite out of proportion to 
its merits: it has been stated in these various quarters that surgical 
operations are now constantly performed, not for the advantage of the 
patient, but solely for the pecuniary benefit of the operators. This 
is really a very serious charge, and, I deeply grieve to think, one not 
altogether unfounded. It is one of the evils attendant on the spread 
of specialism, and is undoubtedly associated with the present craze to 
treat everything by surgical operative measures ; the impatient spirit 
of the ageis also to some extent responsible for this tendency. Instead 
of waiting to untie the knot, in order to save time we cut it! 
Society is itself greatly to blame for this in the encouragement it has 
given to the excessive development of specialism, and for not exercising 
‘a reasonable judgment as to those in whose hands they place, so 
often without a thought, the issues of life and death, and the earthly 
fates of their dearest.’ !° 

The French book to which I have referred brings not only this but 
also very many other grave charges against the modern representatives 
of the medical profession in Paris. It accuses them of inordinate 
greed and extortion, of the grossest immorality, of the brutal dis- 
closure of professional secrets, of sharing profits with chemists and 
instrument makers, of receiving bribes from the doctors of various 
spas to send them patients, and, to complete the picture, accuses 
them of the most rancorous hatred and persecution of one another, 


’ Doctor and Patient, p. 7. 8 King’s College, London. 
* Les Morticoles, by Léon Daudet. ” Weir Mitchell’s Doctor and Patient 
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and of the basest intrigues to obtain advancement to coveted places in 
the medical faculty. 

I have made some inquiries as to whether these charges have any 
foundation in fact, and I am assured that, although in this book 
they are grossly and shamefully exaggerated and conceived in a 
spirit of the most bitter and mendacious antagonism to the mem- 
bers of the medical profession, yet they are not altogether without 
some slight substratum of reality. 

I hope I have now said enough to show that the relation of 
medicine with society is worthy of most earnest thought and atten- 
tion ; and that the student of medicine especially will not have ful- 
filled all his duties when he has finished his work in the laboratory, in 
the hospital ward, and in the post-mortem room; that the study of 
humanity in its social aspects is an occupation worthy of the highest 
intelligence, and that it is absolutely essential to the highest kind 
of success in our profession. 


J. Burney Yeo, M.D. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD* 


THE first canon in the art of unsophisticated letter-writing is that, 
just as a speech is intended for hearers rather than for readers, so a 
letter is meant for the eye of a friend, and not for the world. Even 
the lurking thought in anticipation of an audience destroys true 
epistolary charm. This is one reason why stories told in that form, 
or portions of stories so told, in spite of some famous old-fashioned 
examples to the contrary, have fallen out of vogue, give but inferior 
pleasure, and are even found thoroughly tiresome. The very essence 
of good letter-writing is, in truth, the deliberate exclusion of out- 
siders, and the full surrender of the writer to the spirit of egotism ; 
amiable, free, light-handed, unpretending, harmless, but still egot- 
ism. A French Jesuit once wrote a Latin piece called Ratio 
conscribende epistole, which the present writer has never read, but 
which, I hope, contains the indisputable maxim that a good letter, 
like good talk, must always bean improvisation. The best letters are 
always improvisations, directly or indirectly, about yourself and your 
correspondent, and the personal things which you and your corre- 
spondent happen to be interested in and to care about. The public 
breaks the spell. 

The great battle between ancients and moderns, which once kindled 
such wrath among the celestial minds of the day, has long been over, 
and tie moderns are understood to have given themselves the literary 
palm. Yet few will deny that the highest performance in epistolary 
art is to be sought in the letters of Cicero. Mommsen may tell us 
as loudly as he will that Cicero had no insight, opinion, nor purpose 
as a statesman ; that he was a thorough dabbler and a short-sighted 
egotist ; that he was by nature a journalist in the worst sense of the 
term ; that his letters may be interesting and clever, so long as they 
reflect the town and villa life of the world of quality, but when he is 
thrown on his own resources, as in exile or in Cilicia, they are as stale 
and empty as ever was the soul of a feuilletoniste banished from the 
boulevards. All this may or may not be true ; but, true or untrue, it 
does not affect the delight which long generations of educated men 
have found in these intimate effusions of that expansive, lively, and 

' Letters of Matthew Arnold (1848-88). Collected and arranged by George W. E. 
Eussell. 2 vols. Macmillan & Co., 1895. 
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impressionable nature, in contact with great personages and stirring 
times, and the master of the most copious and varied style that ever 
was known since men first learned to write. 

Next to Cicero the critics place Madame de Sévigné. Adding to 
native genius good literary training and the habit of cultivated society, 
this great woman wrote letters of such rare quality, distinction, and 
enduring charm, that fourteen volumes of them were the first foundation 
of that massive and imposing structure, Les Grands Ecrivains de la 
France, No other modern letters that I know of, have risen to the 
dignity of an established classic of the first rank. 

No English writer of letters, as most competent judges are agreed, 
is comparable to Cowper. His letters fill half a score volumes of 
Southey’s edition, and there is surely no such delightful reading of 
that kind in our language. This is because they are the genuine 
outpouring of the writer’s own feelings; of all his simplicity, purity, 
gaiety, despondency, affectionateness, just as mood follows mood, and 
as this trivial daily incident or that or the other interests or moves 
a refined, sensitive, gentle, and pure nature. Somebody told him 
that one of his correspondents found his letters clever, entertaining, 
and soforth. Itstayed hispen. ‘ This foolish vanity,’ wrote Cowper, 
in explaining his silence to his friend, ‘would have spoiled me quite, 
and would have made me as disgusting a letter-writer as Pope, who 
seems to have thought that, unless a sentence was well turned, and 
every period pointed with some conceit, it was not worth the carriage. 
Accordingly he is to me, except in very few instances, the most dis- 
agreeable writer of epistles that ever I met with. I was willing, 
therefore, to wait till the impression your commendation had 
made upon the foolish part of me was worn off, that I might scribble 
away as usual, and write my uppermost thoughts, and those only’ 
(iv. 15). 

The famous letters of Horace Walpole, interesting, invaluable as 
they are for the manners, politics, and general gossip of his age, 
have no more epistolary charm than a leading article; so self-con- 
scious are they, so affected, artificial, and full of smirking animation. 
That he had underneath his frivolity and his forced and incessant 
efforts at satire a firm understanding, or that he may have deserved 
Carlyle’s praise as about the clearest-sighted man. of his time, does 
not affect the proposition that his letters are essentially not letters, 
but annals composed with a view to ultimate publication, like the 
letters of Grimm in French, or of Howell in English. The cor- 
respondence of Gray with Mason, and with Walpole himself, is for 
the most part marked by the same evil qualities; it is nearly all 
written as with printer and publisher before them, and the whole 
literary and fine world looking over their shoulders. Scott’s letters 
are like all else that came from that brave, manly, whole-hearted 
genius; they are sincere, unaffected, friendly, cheerful, and humane. 
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‘You know I don’t care a curse about what I write!’ This was the 
temper to make a good letter-writer. Charles Lamb, of course, has 
a high rank among the letter-writers of mark and genius, with his 
inexhaustible vein of whim and drollery, with his many strokes of 
pathos and tender humour, with the flashes of serious and admirable 
criticism in the midst of all his quips and jestings. Byron’s are un- 
doubtedly the best letters after Cowper, and some may possibly choose 
to put Byron first; their happy carelessness, their wit, their flash, 
their boldness, their something demonic, all give them a place among 
the pleasantest and liveliest reading for idle hours to be found in any 
library, whether English or foreign. In our own day, Mill wrote 
generous replies to all comers; but they deal with’ serious subjects, 
and answer grave riddles propounded to the most patient of oracles. 
George Eliot’s letters have a suspicion of the episcopal charge about 
them. Emerson to Carlyle is adequate and sufficient, but without 
much colour or feature. Carlyle to Emerson, and to every other 
correspondent, has colour and feature enough for a dozen men, and 
nowhere does the more genial, friendly, and fraternal aspect of him 
come into pleasanter light. Dickens is observant, graphic, bright, 
and full of high spirits. The letters and journals of Miss Caroline 
Fox admit the reader to an enchanting circle of intellectual refinement 
and spiritual delicacy. 

Macaulay’s letters and journals are so stamped with the love of 
literature and the glory of it as the best companionship for a 
man’s life, that, just as Heine said, whenever he read Plutarch, he 
immediately resolved to take the next mail-post and become a great 
man, so Macaulay stirs a reader to take a pen on the instant, and 
immediately write something which the world will never willingly 
let die. 

On the whole, of volumes of letters very recently given to the 
world, those of Edward Fitzgerald, the translator of Omar Khayyam, 
seem to have most of the genuine epistolary spirit in them, in 
association with a true feeling for good books, and the things that 
good books bring into the mind ; with an easy view of human nature ; 
with a kindly eye for the ups and downs of human life, and a clear 
perception that one of the prime secrets is not to expect more from life 
than life is capable of giving. One who was an expert connoisseur in 
good music, who couldseriously master strange and hard tongues, could 
enjoy and judge the weightiest books and the lightest, who was never 
so happy as in his herring lugger, with a Montaigne on board, or 
‘smoking a pipe every night with a delightful chap who is to be 
captain,’ or sailing for hours, days, and weeks on the river Deben, 
‘looking at the crops as they grow green, yellow, russet, and are 
finally carried away in the red and blue waggons with the sorrel 
horse ’—here was the man who should write, and did write to the 
friends that he loved, letters that, without his ever meaning or 
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designing it, are not only letters, but agreeable and diverting 
literature. 

What place in this catalogue will ultimately be taken by the two 
new volumes of the Letters of Matthew Arnold, nobody can now decide. 
Those who looked for a grand literary correspondence, rich in new 
instruction, fresh inspiration, profound social observation, will be 
disappointed ; and they deserve to be, for Arnold was one of the 
most occupied men of his time. Those, on the other hand, who 
had the happiness to count him among faithful and affectionate 
friends, and to whom his disappearance leaves a truly painful void 
in familiar haunts and meditative hours—and those others who know 
his books only, and would wish to know something of his personality— 
will not be disappointed at all, but will be grateful to the relatives 
who have consented to give to the world these memorials of a fine 
genius and a high and most attractive character. 

Arnold formally prohibited a biography, and, in view of some 
excesses perpetrated in that direction within the last few years, we may 
appreciate his reserve. There are probably not six Englishmen over 
fifty now living, whose lives need to be written, or should be written ; 
yet, with equal probability, we may guess that nearer sixty than six, s2, 
ut sapientibus placet, non cum corpore extinguuntur magne anime, 
and, if their shades are suffered to revisit the bookshops, will find 
themselves the heroes of these elaborate, overdone, disproportioned 
performances. It was thought, however, that Arnold would not so 
much object toa collection of letters, and he himself considered George 
Sand’s a good instance of what such a collection should be. Beyond his 
own family, he was no great correspondent. He was, as I have said, 
one of the most occupied men of his time; and though busy men are 
usually, as is well known, the best able to find time to do most, Arnold 
had no leisure in which to add large promiscuous epistolising in 
private, to his various duties and performances in public. On princi- 
ple, moreover, he always thought that the little notes and letters in 
which many people find such singular pleasure every day of their 
lives, are a grievous waste of time and a grievous dispersion of spirit. 
Nor did writing come very easily to him. He had none of the lively 
and untiring facility of Voltaire, for instance, who was never happy 
unless he was writing a history, a tragedy, a romance, a satire, a con- 
troversial article, graceful and pointed verse, long letters to friends, 
the pleasantest and most piquant of notes to fine ladies. Of this 
extraordinary facility Arnold had none, and he was not of the class 
of men who would have cared to have it. His letters to his family 
constitute the bulk of the present volumes, and the reader will recog- 
nise him in them for what he truly was: as Mr. Russell says, 
‘ gentle, generous, enduring, laborious ; a devoted husband, a most 
tender father, an unfailing friend ;’ and, above all, let us add, a 
thoroughly good citizen and lover of his country. 
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Some will think that the editor has given us more letters than 
were wanted for the purpose which he has so aptly conceived. Most 

modern books are indeed far too long. The Agricola of Tacitus is 

the imperishable biography in literature, and Agricola does not fill 

much more than a score of pages of this periodical, just as, according 
to Mr. Frederic Harrison’s computation, all Thucydides does not 

contain more words than a single copy of the Times. Many of us 

have good ground for some remorse under this head, even the author 

of a book of mine that happens to be benevolently mentioned in one 

of these letters. Mr. Russell, however, may reply that, as there was 
to be no biography, the only way of bringing out the personality of 
his friend was to print his letters just as they came, and on all sorts 

of topics, and not to trim them up into anything like an orderly 

series of discourses. He might say, further, that almost every letter, 

though the bulk of it may be somewhat trivial or commonplace, yet 
contains some good thought or phrase. One does not see, however, 

why the thought or phrase should not stand by itself, though it may 
be true that the gem looks best in its setting. Perhaps Mr. Russell 
has erred on the right side, for no age can so little as ours be called 
incuriosa suorum cetas: it may be that two volumes will give twice 
as much gratification to his publicas one ; and, after all, the judicious 
reader always has the remedy in his own hands. 

In other respects the editor has done his work with the diligence, 
judgment, and taste that were to be expected from one endowed with 
literary conscience and literary faculty, and with a deep and sincere 
feeling in the business that he was about. He has achieved what 
he describes as his anxious desire, that ‘no handiwork of his should 
impertinently obtrude itself between the writer and his readers, or 
obscure the effect of Arnold’s unique and fascinating character.’ One 
damning sin of omission Mr. Russell has indeed perpetrated: the 
two volumes have no index, nor even table of contents. In such a 
book, with its multiplicity of heterogeneous topics touched in no 
regular order, this is fatal to reference. Unlike some other sins, 
however, this is not wholly irreparable. 

If Mr. Russell found anything in the letters likely to give pain 
or reasonable offence to living persons—as he probably did not—he 
has left such things out. Literary or political judgments on con- 
temporaries, as apart from matters personal, he has very properly 
allowed to stand, much as some of them run counter to the popular ver- 
dict of our day. Thackeray is not, to Arnold’s thinking, a great writer. 
The author of the Angel of the House is worthy, but mildish. The 
elevation of Tennyson above Wordsworth is ridiculous. ‘I do not 

think Tennyson a great and powerful spirit in any line—as Goethe 
was in the line of modern thought, Wordsworth in that of contempla- 
tion, Byron even in that of passion’ (i. 239). Oddly enough, in the 
same letter (1864) Enoch Arden is declared to be very good indeed, 
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‘perhaps the best thing Tennyson has done,’ which is a very hard 
saying indeed. Of Cicero, ‘what a pedant is Mommsen, who runs 
this charming personage down!’ (ii. 216). Freeman’s school of 
history ‘has done much to explore our early history and to throw 
light on the beginnings of our system of government and of our 
liberty ; but they have not had a single man of genius, with the 
étincelle and the instinctive good sense and moderation which make 
a guide really attaching and useful. Freeman is an ardent, learned, 
and honest man; but he is a ferocious pedant, and Stubbs, though 
not ferocious, is not without his dash of pedantry ’(ii. 149). 

Politicians fare almost as badly at Arnold’s hands as they fare at 
the hands of one another. Severities are frequently levelled at a states- 
man whose name Mr. Russell discreetly leaves a blank, but the dis- 
cerning reader will not be greatly puzzled to fill in the name. Lord 
Salisbury is a dangerous man, because he only cares for science and 
for the Church, and fears and dislikes literature; and it is no doubt 
true that in those days Dr. Pusey and his associates in the University 
had no fear of science, but in the interests of ecclesiasticism bitterly 
dreaded literature and philosophy, and very likely their instinct was 
right. Mr. Disraeli comes better off than anybody else, because he 
cared for literature, and knew about it, and was interested in those 
who produced it. The political judgment is appalling: the writer 
preferred Grant to Lincoln (ii. 349). 

Arnold was Liberal, but only in a non-party sense. The Liberal 
party is always in the wrong, and deserved its great eviction in 
1874, ‘because they had no body of just, clear, well-ordered 
thought upon politics, and were only superior to the Conser- 
vative in not having for their rule of conduct merely the negative 
instinct against change ; now they will have to examine their minds, 
and find what they really want and mean to try for’ (ii. 112). 
Very true, and by-and-bye, in the fulness of time, the Liberals 
examined their minds and, taking the advice which Arnold himself 
so ardently pressed upon his countrymen, they tried to disestablish 
the Church of England in Wales, and this was followed by a mightier 
disaster than even in 1874, in spite of twenty-one years of enlightened 
teaching and preaching from apostles of light. So little way has 
been made in rousing and impressing ‘ quiet and reasonable opinion 
in the country ’ on that matter. 

As to Ireland, Arnold had, long before the great evolution of 1886, 
been exercised by that dire problem. He had written more than one 
essay of his own upon it, and he had collected and published Burke’s 
writings on Irish affairs. In England and Scotland, he says in one 
of these letters (ii. 335), government has been conducted in accordance 
with the wishes of the majority in the respective countries; in 
Ireland, ‘government has been conducted in accordance with the 
wishes of the minority and of the British Philistine.’ Ireland, he 
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said, has good cause to hate us. Nobody saw the mischief and the 
active necessity more clearly. The attempt of the Liberal party to 
meet the necessity in 1886 altogether displeased him. He wrote 
more than one piece of sharp criticism on that great effort in this 
Review, and he rejoiced in the Ministerial defeat. It gave Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Hartington, he thinks, an opportunity which, if 
they missed it now, would never return, of introducing a system of 
local government of an effective kind for all the three kingdoms, just 
as Germans, Swiss, and Americans have such a system (ii. 537). 
Writing to Mrs. Forster, his sister, two or three months after Mr. 
Forster’s death, he says :— 

‘I regretted his [ Mr. Forster’s] expression of general objection to 
Home Rule, but I know that by this he meant only Home Rule as 
understood by Parnell. In this country [America], it is supposed 
that England refuses every kind of Home Rule; and as this is emi- 
nently the country of local government, almost everyone goes for 
Gladstone as the only propounder of a scheme of local government. 
The moment any politician produces a counter-scheme, free from the 
great danger of Gladstone’s, the separate National Parliament, but 
giving real powers of local government, opinion here, which is 
extremely important if for no other reason than that most of Parnell’s 
friends come from America, will undergo a change. The Americans 
are not really indisposed to England, I believe, but they are not 
closely informed on Irish matters, and they see no Home Rule pro- 
posed but Gladstone’s measure. I doubt if Salisbury is disposed, or 
Hartington laborious enough, to make one; William [ Forster} and 
Goschen together would have been invaluable for this purpose’ (ii. 333). 
A stout wall of non posswmus still blocks the way, and Ireland is 
still governed, to repeat Arnold’s own description, ‘ in accordance with 
the wishes of the minority and of the British Philistine.’ 

The political and party world was none the worse for the active 
incursions of a man like Matthew Arnold, and he had the right and 
the duty of a good citizen to speak his mind about the affairs of the 
commonwealth. But it is doubtful whether he had much, or even 
any, influence in that somewhat complicated sphere of things. It fell 
to me to have to express in the House of Commons, one night shortly 
after his death, our sense of his services to education, and of the loss 
of them to the country. It was felt that a proper ceremony had been 
gone through, but, except for a few of the elect on both sides, the 
recognition was received with respect, without any particular warmth 
or comprehension. Direct incursions into questions of party were in 
fact a departure from the principle of the exhortations so systemati- 
cally addressed by him, as he says, to his young literary and intel- 
lectual friends, not to be rushing into the arena of politics themselves, 
but ‘ rather to work inwardly upon the predominant force in our poli- 
tics—the great middle class—and to cure its spirit.’* This was the 

2 Nineteenth Century, May, 1886, p. 645. 
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real task that he had set himself, and his quarrels with the way of 
politicians are of no importance. As he says in one of these letters 
about another and more renowned of the world’s teachers, ‘ What the 
English public cannot understand is that a man is a just and fruitful 
object of contemplation, much more by virtue of what spirit he 
is of, than he is by virtue of what system of doctrine he elaborates” 
(i. 179). 

Mr. Birrell has put this admirably in the course of what is much 
the most acute, just, manly, aad felicitous of all the many criti- 
cisms of which Arnold has been the subject : ‘ Liberalism is not a creed, 
but aframe of mind. Mr. Arnold’s frame of mind was Liberal. No 
living man is more deeply permeated with the grand doctrine of Equality 
than was he. He wished to see his countrymen and countrywomen 
all equal: Jack as good as his master, and Jack’s master as good as 
Jack ; and neither talking clap-trap. He had a hearty un-English 
dislike of anomalies and absurdities. He fully appreciated the French 
Revolution, and was consequently a democrat. He was not a demo- 
crat from irresistible impulse, or from love of mischief, or from hatred 
of priests, or, like the average British workman, from a not unnatural 
desire to get something on account of his share of the family inheri- 
tance ; but all roads lead to Rome, and Mr. Arnold was a democrat 
from a sober and partly sorrowful conviction that no other form of 
government was possible. He was an Educationalist, and Education 
is the true Leveller. His almost passionate cry for better middle- 
class education arose from his annoyance at the exclusion of the large 
numbers of this great class from the best education the country 
afforded. It was a ticklish job telling this great wealthy middle 
class, which, according to the newspapers, had made England what 
she is and what everybody else wished to be—that it was, from an 
educational point of view, beneath contempt.’ * 

Arnold says, in a letter to his mother, that in his notions about 
the State he was quite his father’s son, and his continuator. ‘I in- 
herit from him a deep sense of what in the Greek and Roman world 
was sound and rational’ (i. 226). Yet in the department in which 
Arnold made a deep mark, he was not quite his father’s son. He did 
not think that his father ‘thought of the Saxon and Celt mutually 
needing to be completed by each other; on the contrary, he was so 
full of the sense of the Celt’s vices, want of steadiness, and want of 
plain truthfulness, vices to him particularly offensive, that he utterly 
abhorred him and thought him of no good at all. Jane, too, to whom 
I spoke of this, is clearly of the same opinion, and, indeed, I have not 
a doubt of it. He thought our rule in Ireland cruel and unjust, no 
doubt. He was not blind to faults in the Saxon; but can you show 
me a single line, in all he has written, testifying to his sense of any 
virtues and graces in the Celt ?’ (i. 320). 

5 Res Judicate, p. 170; 1892. 
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Arnold may have differed from his father about Celt and Saxon, 
and about a hundred other things, and some of them were important 
things in the eyes of both of them ; but to his father he did no doubt 
owe that point of fundamental resemblance which made them both 
take the social view of human life and duty. That Matthew Arnold 
will live by his verse, and not by his prose, does not affect the fact 
that the mainspring of his activity was his sense of the use and 
necessity of England as a great force in the world, and his conviction 
that she could not exert this force effectively or wisely until her 
educational system had been vivified, her ideas of conduct and cha- 
racter clarified and widened, and all her standards of enlightenment 
raised. For this literature was to be the great instrument. But 
along with literature, organisation. 

What is a man of letters? The answer of a French writer may 
at least serve to show one side of him :— 

‘The man of letters properly so called is a peculiar being; he 
does not look at things exactly with his own eyes; he has not merely 
his own impressions ; you could not recover the imagination which 
was once his; ’tis a tree on which have been grafted Homer, Virgil, 
Milton, Dante, Petrarch; hence, singular flowers, which are not 
natural any more than they are artificial. . . . With Homer, he has 
looked at the plain of Troy, and there lingers in his brain something 
of the light of the sky of Greece ; he has taken something of the pensive 
beauty of Virgil as he wanders on the Aventine slopes; he sees the 
world like Milton through the grey mists of England, like Dante 
through the limpid, burning sky of Italy. Out of all these colours 
he makes for himself a new colour that is unique; from all these 
glasses through which his life passes to reach the real world there 
is formed a particular tint, which is the imagination of the man of 
letters.’ 4 

This natural assimilation of ideal in form and phrase from the 
great mainsprings of literature, this identification of himself with all 
that the master-spirits have poured into him from all their sources, 
is the mark of most, though not of the whole, of Arnold’s poetry. 
What Pattison, who was so much a friend of his and mine, said of 
the Allegro and Penseroso is just as true, and even still more true, of 
more than half of Arnold’s poetic work :—‘ The two idylls breathe the 
air of spring and summer, and of the fields round Horton. They are 
thoroughly naturalistic: the choicest expression our language has yet 
found of the charm of country life, not as that life is lived by the 
peasant, but as it is felt by a young and lettered student, issuing at 
early dawn or at sunset into the fields from his chamber and his 
books. ll rural sights, and sounds, and smells are here blended in 
that ineffable combination, which once or twice, perhaps, in our lives 
has saluted our young senses before their perceptions were blunted 

* Dordan. 
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by alcohol, by lust, by ambition, or diluted by the social distractions 
of great cities.’ 

Yet, saturated as he was with literature and the literary spirit, 
Arnold was never caught by the delusion that literature is an end in 
itself, apart from life, conduct, character, and all that makes either the 
base or superstructure of society. Sainte-Beuve was his master, 
and in the small but sharply outlined vignette of that illustrious 
writer, which Arnold drew for the Encyclopedia Britannica, he 
quotes some words of Sainte-Beuve that are no bad account of his 
own temper in thesethings. Somebody talked of his being tenacious 
of his literary opinions. ‘I hold very little, Sainte-Beuve answered, 
‘to literary opinions. Literary opinions occupy very little place in 
my life and in my thoughts. What does occupy me seriously is life 
itself, and the object of it.’ This was exactly Arnold’s point of view, 
and from that point of view he brought the best ideas that literature 
and wide observation and many standards of comparison could fur- 
nish (and an inspector of schools who travelled abroad so much and so 
systematically as Arnold, has considerable opportunities of large 
observation of his countrymen, and of the relation of their doings to 
those of other people) to the furthering of what he conceived to be 
the full growth of the very roots of national well-being. In that 
noble and touching passage, where Dante makes Virgil quit the 
side of his companion for ever, the Master of those who Know tells 
Dante that now, 


Libero, dritto, e sano é lo tuo arbitrio. 


This was the device of all that miscellaneous prose-writing of Arnold’s 
which wearied some, vexed some, and shocked others, ranging over so 
wide a field, and touching so many things for which men had cared 
very deeply or cared not at all, to make for wider circles of the com- 
munity, the springs and the rules of their action and their judgment 
more free, more true, more sound. 

He knew from the first what he was about. In 1863 he wrote: 
‘One cannot change English ideas, so much as, if I live, I hope to 
change them, without saying imperturbably what one thinks, and 
making a good many people uncomfortable. The great thing is to 
speak without a particle of vice, malice, or rancour.’ In another 
place he talks of his ‘ sinuous, easy, unpolemical mode of proceeding’ 
as the best mode of getting at and keeping with truth, and the 
surest means of procuring access for such ideas as his to the British 
mind. And again: ‘It is very animating to think that one at last has 
a chance of getting at the English public. uch a publicas it is, and 
such a work as one wants to do withit! Partly nature, partly time 
and study, have also by this time taught me thoroughly the precious 
truth, that everything turns upon one’s exercising the power of 
persuasion, of charm; that without this all fury, energy, reasoning 
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power, acquirement, are thrown away, and only render their owner 
more miserable. Even in one’s ridicule, one must preserve a sweet- 
ness and good humour’ (i. 201). This is all very true, and it is the 
note of the strangely winning style of Newman and Church, and the 
Oxford of their day. But one is not sure that Arnold did not make 
too much of persuasion and charm, so that he interposed it between 
the reader and the thing for the very sake of which the reader was 
to be got at, until the mannerisms of the preacher attracted more 
attention than the substance of his excellent sermon. The witty 
satire of Mr. Frederic Harrison in Cultwre, a Dialogue, which made 
Arnoid laugh till he cried (i. 372), hit this peril in persuasion and 
charm at an early date. There are causes that demand and deserve 
fury and energy, and the public is to be got at upon no other 
terms ; say, Anti-slavery, or Reform ; and men are properly adjured to 
strip off coat and waistcoat, charm or no charm. On the other hand, 
there have been, and there are, great public causes where Arnold’s 
exaltation of persuasion over passion is thoroughly warranted. The 
profoundest change in our fiscal policy was effected, as everybody 
knows, far less by the speeches of Mr. Bright, grand as they were, 
than by the reasoning power, the full knowledge, and the persuasive 
charm of Cobden ; and Cobden had Jess mannerism than any speaker 
of his time. 

And, by the way, in days when any crude and inexpert politician 
feels free to lift up his heel against the Manchester School, it is satis- 
factory to come upon an emphatic tribute to Cobden in these volumes 
from no less a personage than Lord Beaconsfield: ‘ After a little talk 
to the bishop, he turned to me and asked me very politely if this was 
my first visit to Buckinghamshire, how I like the county, &.: then 
he said he thought he had seen me somewhere, and I said Lord 
Houghton had introduced me to him eight or nine years ago at a 
literary dinner among a crowd of other people. ‘“ Ah, yes, I remember,” 
he said, and then went on: “ At that time I had a great respect for 
the name you bore, but you yourself were little known. Now you 
are well known. You have madea reputation, but you will go further 
yet. You havea great future before you, and you deserve it.” I 
bowed profoundly, and said something about his having given up 
literature. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, “one does not settle these things for 
oneself, and politics and literature both are very attractive ; still, in 
the one one’s work lasts, and in the other it doesn’t.” He went on 
to say that he had given up literature because he was not one of 
those people who can do two things at once, but that he admired 
most the men, like Cicero, who could. Then we talked of Cicero, 
Bolingbroke, and Burke. Later in the evening, in the drawing-room, 
we talked again. I mentioned William Forster’s name, telling him 
my connection with him, and he spoke most highly of him and of his 
prospects, saying, just as I always say, how his culture and ideas 
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distinguished him from the mob of Radicals. He spoke strongly 
of the harm he and Stansfeld and such men suffered in letting 
themselves be “appropriated,” as he called it, by Palmerston, with 
whom they really had not the least agreement. Of Bright’s powers 
as a speaker he spoke very highly, but thought his cultivation 
defective and his powers of mind not much; for Cobden’s powers of 
mind he professed the highest admiration. ‘He was born a states- 
man,” he said, “and his reasoning is always like a statesman’s and 
striking”’ (i. 221). A judgment like this, backed by Sir Robert 
Peel and by Mr. Gladstone, may be trusted to stand. 

The future historian of the time covered by these volumes wil} 
mark, as the most far-reaching of all the changes in the English society 
of the period, the signal enlargement of the education, the position, 
and the opportunities of women. From the fine ladies in great houses, 
through the daughters of doctors and lawyers and tradesmen, down to 
the shop-girl who lives by herself in a flat, it is among women that a 
revolution in ideals and possibilities is working its way, far exceeding 
in real significance any mere political changes, and perhaps even the 
transformation both in speculative religious beliefs and the temper in 
which they are held. This momentous operation owes its first great 
direct impulse to Mill’s memorable little book on the Subjection of 
Women and others of his writings. Arnold does not, I think, touch 
upon this remarkable phase of contemporary things ; but he gives to 
a female relative an incidental piece of advice which is worth pressing 
in days when women in certain circles are beginning to exercise am 
influence, not quite beyond comparison with the influence of women 
in France in more than one great epoch in French history. 

‘If I were you, writes Arnold, ‘1 should now take to some regular 
reading, if it were only an houra day. It is the best thing in the 
world to have something of this sort as a point in the day, and far 
too few people know and use this secret. You would have your 
district still, and all your business as usual, but you would have this- 
hour in your day in the midst of it all, and it would soon become of 
the greatest solace to you. Desultory reading is a mere anodyne ; 
regular reading, well chosen, is restoring and edifying’ (ii. 110). No 
wiser counsel could be devised either for women or for men, and if 
an hour a day be for some a counsel of unattainable perfection, half 
an hour well used might suffice to keep the flame of intellectua) 
interest alive and steady. 

In this connection, too, there is no harm in quoting a remark of 
Sainte-Beuve, made to some old friend, and recorded by Arnold, about 
the French Academy: ‘ All these academies, between you and me, 
are pieces of childishness. Our least quarter of an hour of solitary 
reverie, or of serious talk, yours and mine, in our youth, was better 
employed ; as one gets old, one falls into the power of these nothings ; 
only it is well to know that nothings they are.’ 
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Arnold says something in the same vein in one of these letters, 
after a party of celebrities at the country house which he liked best 
of all. ‘These occasional appearances in the world I like—no, I do 
not like them, but they do one good, and one learns something from 
them ; but, as a general rule, I agree with all the men of soul, from 
Pythagoras to Byron, in thinking that this type of society is the 
most drying, wasting, depressing, and fatal thing possible’ (i. 225). 

Arnold, in fact, took Milton’s genial view that 


He who of these delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise. 


Unfortunately, ‘the lute well touched’ said little to him, and he thought 
it as strange as Benedick ‘that sheep’s guts should hale souls out of 
men’s bodies.’ A lack of ear and musical sense certainly betrays itself in 
his verse. Flowers and plants and a garden were his special delight, 
and he had, as Mr. Russell says, a frank enjoyment of light and colour, 
a pretty room, a neat repast like Milton’s, a good vintage. In one of 
those catechisms which are circulated from time to time to satisfy the 
curiosity of the public about people whose names they see often in 
the newspapers, he was asked whether he drank wine; then the 
further question whether he drank it for health or infirmities, and 
he gave the adequate reply, ‘I drink it because it is pleasant.’ A 
still better pleasure was his kindness and friendship for what are 
ealled the lower animals, the humble ministers and comrades of man. 
His letter to Mrs. Arnold about the death of Lola, the pony (ii. 318), 
is as beautiful as Cowper’s tenderness for his tame hares ; while the 
verses on Geist move the lover of dogs almost as deeply as the im- 
mortal lines, where the Father of Poetry makes the old hound Argos 
prick up his ears at the voice of Odysseus, and vainly try to draw nearer 
to the long absent master of his youth, and then to close his eyes in 
dark death. 

It is true to say that Arnold talked, wrote, and thought much 
about himself, but not really much more than most other men and 
women who take their particular work and purpose in life seriously 
to heart. He was not the least of an egotist, in the common ugly 
and odious sense of that terrible word. He was incapable of sacri- 
ficing the smallest interest of anybody else to his own; he had not 
a spark of envy or jealousy ; he stood well aloof from all the hustlings 
and jostlings by which selfish men push on ; he bore life’s disappoint- 
ments, and he was disappointed in some reasonable hopes and antici- 
pations, with good nature and fortitude; he cast no burden upon 
others, and never shrank from bearing his own share of the daily 
load to the last ounce of it; he took the deepest, sincerest, and 
most active interest in the well-being of his country and his country- 
men. Is it not absurd to think of such a man as an egotist, simply 
because he took a child’s pleasure in his own performance, and liked 
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to know that somebody thought well of his poetry, or praised his 
lecture, or laughed at his wit ? As if a certain sheep-faced and insipid 
modesty, and spurious reserve in speaking of self, does not constantly 
conceal an egotism of the most intense and poisonous species, 
Somebody attacked him, and somebody else defended him. ‘I had 
rather it was not done,’ he told his mother, ‘as these bitter answers 
increase and perpetuate hatreds, which I detest.’ ‘ Fiery hatred 
and malice are what I detest, and would always allay or avoid, if I 
could.’ This is the great thing after all, as nobody knows better 
than some of those who have by fortune of eager and great issues been 
drawn into too sharp contention. 

To refuse vindication on these terms, or almost on any terms, is not 
the temper of the egotist. ‘To the last day I live, I shall never get over 
a sense of gratitude and surprise at finding my productions acceptable 
when I see so many people all round me so hard put to it to find a 
market. This comes from a deep sense of the native similarity of 
people’s spirits, and that if one spirit seems richer than another, it is 
rather that it has been given to him to find more things, which it 
might have been equally given to others to find, than that he has 
seized or invented them by superior power and merit’ (i. 228). There 
does not seem to be much difference, and it is little more than a 
question of words, but such language in the intimacy of a letter to 
his mother illustrates Arnold’s real modesty. What does it matter 
that he would often in honest gaiety of heart cry out,‘ Did I say that ? 
How good that was!’ 

It is the grave occasions in mortal life that test the stuff of which 
a man is made—whether he faces them with serenity or sullenness, 
with mutiny or resignation. One hardly wishes to draw the curtain 
aside from the sacred sorrow of the parent over his dead son; the 
two letters of 1868 (i. 381—4) will reveal to any reader, not only the 
tenderness of the writer's soul, but his courageous piety, in the 
noblest sense of a word too often used in narrow and contracted 
senses :— 

‘And so this loss comes to me just after my forty-fifth birthday, 
with so much other “ suffering in the flesh ”—the departure of youth, 
cares of many kinds, an almost painful anxiety about public matters 
—to remind me that the time past of our life may suffice us! words 
which have haunted me for the last year or two; and that we 
“should no longer live the rest of our time in the flesh to the lusts 
of men, but to the will of God.” However different the interpretation 
we put on much of the facts and history of Christianity, we may 
unite in the bond of this call, which is true for all of us, and for me, 
above all, how full of meaning and warning’ (i. 382). 

In the same year the same cruel stroke fell a second time upon him. 
The editor of these volumes tells us how he was with the bereaved 
father on the morning after his boy’s death, and the author with 
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whom he was consoling himself was Marcus Aurelius—that saint or 
sage whom he had described as ‘ wise, just, self-governed, tender, 
thankful, blameless, yet with all this agitated, stretching out his arms 
for something beyond— 


Tendentemque manus ripe ulterioris amore.’ 


There is a sublime figure, not unworthy of the Dante whom its 
author so much loved and so well understood, in a letter written to 
a kinsman by that admirable man, the late Dean of St. Paul’s, in 
many ways by far the most attaching personage produced by the 
Oxford Movement. ‘I often have a kind of waking dream,’ he wrote 
not long before his death ; ‘ up one road, the image of a man decked 
and adorned as if for a triumph, carried up by rejoicing and exulting 
friends, who praise his goodness and achievements ; and en the other 
road, turned back to back to it, there is the very man himself, in 
sordid and squalid apparel, surrounded not by friends, but by 
ministers of justice, and going on, while his friends are exulting, to 
his certain and perhaps awful judgment.’ As we close these volumes, 
we have the assured feeling that in the case of him of whom we have 
been reading and thinking the image and the man were one and the 
same. , 

JoHN MORLEY. 
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BISHOP BUTLER AND HIS CENSORS 


IV. Mr. MatrHew ARNOLD 


Ir, among the more full reviews of Bishop Butler’s works, Miss 
Hennell’s was from its tone the most attractive, the review by 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his Last Essays on Church and Religion, 
is the most thorough-going. It consists of two parts: the one 
attacking the Sermons, the other the Analogy ; and it would be diffi- 
cult to say which of the two is the more condemnatory. He admits, 
indeed, that there are ‘many precious things’ contained in the works 
of this great man,' and he sets forth at times with truth and force 
some of his doctrines.2 Further, he introduces his hostile review 
with an admiring and sympathising account of Butler, which is of the 
highest interest. There is nothing petty in the matter or spirit of 
his charges. His friends need not fear that his character as a man 
will suffer from the publication of his (I think) unfortunate essay on 
‘Bishop Butler and the Zeitgeist ;’ a Zeitgeist of which we read 
from page to page in the title, but hear very little in the text. This 
perhaps may be accounted for by the supposition that, in the critic’s 
own view, the term is but a synonym for ‘ Matthew Arnold,’ for whom 
it is perhaps well that the fame of his performances in ‘other fields 
cannot be justly disparaged on account of his failure—if, indeed, he 
has failed—in this portion of his indubitably high-minded searches 
after truth. 

Mr. Arnold was placed by his own peculiar opinions in a position 
far from auspicious with respect to this particular undertaking. He 
combined a fervent zeal for the Christian religion with a not less 
boldly avowed determination to transform it beyond the possibility 
of recognition by friend or foe. He was thus placed under a sort of 
necessity to condemn the handiwork of Bishop Butler, who in a certain 
sense gives it a new charter. for he not only accepts that religion 
talis qualis, but secures for it, in the opinion of his eulogists, a high 
and secure, as well as to some extent a new, place in the region of 
philosophy. He does not recognise this radical difference as in any 


' Last Essays on Church and Religion, pp. 121, 147. 2 Eg. ibid. p. 144. 
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degree the cause of his hostility to Butler; but, whatever view we 
may take of the merits, there can be no doubt that the system of 
Butler, and the system of Matthew Arnold, cannot stand together. 

So that we have little occasion for surprise when we are introduced 
to an attack along the whole line, alike minute in its details and 
broad in its general scope. After reciting no less than five out of the 
multitude of the glowing panegyrics on Butler, which have been 
pronounced by various writers, who think he has ‘firmly and impreg- 
nably established his doctrine,’ Mr. Arnold proposes to ascertain ‘ how 
far the claim is solid.’ * 

While I am very desirous that this examination of Mr. Arnold’s 
objections should in no degree exhibit a spirit of retaliation, I must 
frankly own that some of them seem to me to be such as could only 
have been suggested by what I must term the spirit of objec- 
tion. Nor is extremism the only fault which it seems necessary at 
once to allege against Mr. Arnold’s censures. There are others, 
which cannot be overlooked. One of these is that he thinks it quite 
enough, on various occasions, to bestow hard condemnatory epithets 
upon some of Butler’s best considered and most careful statements, 
and then to treat them as sufficiently disposed of. He censures in 
these cases de haut en bas. His ipse divit, his dvarodextat paceis, 
are to be accepted by his reader as self-attested. He ascends the 
magisterial chair, and delivers the doom which we have only to 
register. Another fault, more elementary, and still less pardonable, is 
the not unfrequent occurrence of palpable inaccuracy in represent- 
ing the doctrine which he is about to arraign. 

It may be convenient at once to present some illustrations of the 
magisterial method which I have imputed to Mr. Arnold. 

Butler teaches that reason alone is not for man in his present 
condition a sufficient motive to virtue ; and that affections, of a mixed 
character, indeed, but which work upon the whole for good, have 
been joined to it, in order to supply what was lacking. And, again, 
Butler teaches that we have a more lively sympathy with distress 
than with prosperity, and finds the reason herein, that distress calls 
for our intervention, while prosperity does not. The first of these 
positions is pelted by Mr. Arnold with hard words ; it is ‘ fanciful,’ is 
an ‘immense hypothesis,’ is not ‘based upon observation,’ cannot 
‘satisfy the mind.’ The second is simply dismissed as ‘ fantastic.’ ° 
To take a third instance, Butler regards anger in its twofold form, 
as sudden and as deliberate. The first of these, he thinks, is given 
to avert pain or loss ; the second, to further justice, by preventing or 
reducing injury. And as pity is often too weak for its purpose if 
single-handed, we are furnished with indignation against wrong to 
reinforce it. But the Bishop’s teaching on anger is set forth with 


% Last Essays on Church and Religion, pp. 67, 68. 
* Ibid. pp. 100-2. 5 Ibid. p. 103. 
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extreme care and fulness.6 Mr. Arnold disposes of it by saying 
that it will be found to be arbitrary, fantastic, and unavailing, at 
times when facts are felt to be necessary, though it may pass for being 
Newtonian in times when everything is conventional and no man 
looks closely into himself.’ To hard epithets are here joined some 
bald generalities; but to grapple with Butler’s full and closely 
reasoned statement there is in these cases no attempt whatever. 

We are next arrested by another of our critic’s characteristic 
faults, his want of accuracy. He complains of Butler for teaching 
that compassion is given us ‘in order to lead us to public spirit,’ and, 
again, to ‘a settled, reasonable principle of benevolence to mankind.’ * 
But, so far as I find, Butler has taught neither the one nor the 
other. He connects public spirit ° with the love of our neighbour, 
and thus with charity, benevolence, and good will. It is not com- 
passion, but a form of what is now called Altruism. Nor is compas- 
sion the basis of benevolence: that is an original, distinct, particular 
affection. '° 

Mr. Arnold may not stand alone in complaining of the manner 
in which Butler separates self-love from the particular affections. 
Among these he places benevolence; and self-love appears to be 
towards ourselves what benevolence is towards others. On the other 
hand, there is a practical consideration, which may have led Butler to 
this mode of classification. Benevolence, it may be said, is occasional, 
but self-love has in each of us a continuous occupation; and so 
largely and variously does it employ the particular affections in the 
prosecution of its aim, that there is some convenience in ordinarily 
viewing it as apart from them. There is no equivalent reason for 
removing benevolence from the list of particular affections. 

Butler has observed that, were it not for the calls of hunger, 
thirst, and weariness, we should often neglect the proper means of 
cherishing our life, although self-love steadily recommends them. 
Mr. Arnold replies that this supposition is unsatisfactory, and absurd.'' 
But he should surely condescend a little to the weakness of such readers 
as see in Butler’s observation nothing but very plain good sense, and 
inform them of the ground on which he launches this anathema. 

Butler is next arraigned for having taught that it is as unnatural 
to suppress compassion by turning away from the wretched as it would 
be to attempt suppressing hunger ‘by keeping from the sight of food.’ !” 
‘Can there be anything more strange,’ says Mr. Arnold, ‘ than to pro- 
nounce compassion to be a call, a demand of nature to relieve the un- 
happy ; precisely in the same manner as hunger is a natural call for 
food, and to say that to neglect one call is just as much a violation 


§ Sermons, viii. ss. 4-11. 

7 Last Essays on Church and Religion, pp. 104, 105. 

§ Ibid. pp. 106, 107. ® Sermons, vii. ss. 1, 2. ” Thid. v. s. 2. 

" Last Essays on Church and Religion, pp. 106,107. *' Sermons, vi. rc. 6. 
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of nature as the other?’'* But the Bishop has not said that it is a 
violation of nature ‘ precisely in the same manner.’ On the contrary, 
he has said expressly that, though the violation of nature is equally 
present in both cases, yet the incidents are different ; we can do one 
with greater success than we can do the other.’ . The manner, then, 
is far from being ‘ precisely the same.’ But, after all, the Bishop’s sin 
in this matter is that he compares the two as being, both of them, 
violations of Nature. In the case of hunger, the idea of its being 
such is near and familiar. In the case of compassion, the idea is 
remote and probably never may have occurred to us. Butler, acting 
according to a method of sound philosophy, employs the familiar to 
illustrate the unknown. But he does more. The unknown is here 
closely associated with a practical and urgent duty; a duty which 
involves more or less of self-sacrifice. He is nowin the pulpit; where 
it is his right and obligation to appeal to feeling. By his comparison 
between hunger and compassion he at once conveys knowledge and 
arouses right emotion. In so doing he uses the hortatory method ; yet, 
strange to say, he is taken to task by Mr. Arnold for generally avoiding 
it. Yes; it was Mr. Arnold who, at the outset of his article,’® found 
the gravest fauit with Butler because his method was totally unlike 
that adopted by true Christianity ; and because, instead of aiming 
directly at the heart and will, he trusted everything to ‘ fair logic and 
fair reason.’ But here, as heretofore, Butler’s contention stands on 
solid ground ; the demand of compassion is as natural, in the highest 
sense, as the demand of hunger, though compassion may not be armed 
with equally coercive means for its enforcement. 

The next charge against him is more plausible. It is his teaching 
that man’s proper aim is to escape from misery rather than to pursue 
positive huppiness. Against this rather saddening doctrine, our 
censor quotes a French moralist, who writes thus: ‘ The aim for man 
is, to augment the feeling of joy.’ But, further, Butler is here found 
guilty by Mr. Arnold of contravening ‘the clear voice of our religion.’ 
“ Rejoice and give thanks,” exhorts the Old Testament, rejoice ever- 
more, exhorts the New.’ 

A more careful writer than Mr. Arnold would deserve to be 
smartly handled for extracting words from a Psalm composed for a 
joyful occasion, and representing them as a standing maxim or pre- 
cept of the Old Testament in general. But he is only acting in his 
too usual manner. The subject he raises gives him perhaps a better 
standing ground than is supplied by most of his ill-conceived and 
infelicitous attempts. There may be in Butler’s words somewhat of a 
melancholic strain, drawn from within himself. But they are not to be 
metaright by simply turning them topsy-turvy, asseems to be proposed. 
Mr. Arnold can hardly have imagined that in the two words he cites 


18 Last Essays on Church and Religion, p. 108. Sermons, vi. 8. 6. 
1 Last Essays on Church and Religion, pp. 67, 68  Thid. p. 110. 
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from Saint Paul the Apostle intended to do more than supply a 
much-needed solace, areactive and bracing incitement, in effect a moral 
tonic, to enable those whom he was addressing to bear up against their 
trials and their burdens. Butler might perhaps have said, I am not 
speaking of the temper in which we are to live. I am speaking of 
the objects we are to pursue. And then his position may be stated 
thus, that labour in avoidance is on the whole more fruitfully bestowed 
than labour in appetence. The charge of contravening religion ought 
not to have been brought. The picture of the actual face of the 
world presented in the New Testament is not a joyous one. It is rest, 
and not felicity, which our Saviour promises to the weary and heavy- 
laden. The world is represented as under the dominion of the Evil 
One. Saint Paul points to consolation elsewhere when he describes 
life as ‘this light affliction, which is but fora moment.’ True, the 
‘ present distress’ lay harder and heavier upon him than upon us. 
But the great, the enduring, the fundamental sorrow of life is the 
conflict of the soul with sin, which endures, and must endure now, 
even as it did then. The Greek more than any other perhaps en- 
joyed his joy, and was of all men the least pessimistic: yet we find 
in Homer that no creature creeps upon the earth more lamentable 
than man; and of the two caskets, which lie before the throne of 
Zeus, and are charged with the destinies of the race, the better can 
only boast of mixed contents, while the other is filled with unmiti- 
gated woe.'’ It is probable, indeed, that from the reconstructed Chris- 
tianity and Scripture of Mr. Arnold there had disappeared, together 
with (or as involved in) the ‘anthropomorphic and miraculous,’ every- 
thing that belongs to what may be called the evangelical sadness of the 
Gospel. In his light-hearted citation from his French moralist, and 
his misapprehended Scripture, Mr. Arnold followed too summary a 
method : and he probably omitted to take into account that a scheme 
of religion such as his had no room for the idea of sin in its full force 
and virulence, and that such a scheme really disabled him from pass- 
ing an impartial judgment on the difficult questions raised by Butler’s 
observations. 

It is not surprising that Butler’s account of self-love should have 
become an object of criticism: and it is perhaps to be wished that he 
could have found occasion to gather together into one conspectus all 
the important and leading propositions on the subject of it, which are 
scattered about his Works. But, though some difficulty arises from 
this sporadic method of treatment, and from the want of easy refer- 
ence and comparison between one part of the Works and another, it is 
not easy to excuse Mr. Arnold for the account '* he has given of Butler’s 
doctrine of self-love. He speaks of Butler’s ‘ arbitrary definition’ of 
self-love. He says Butler describes it ‘ occasionally’ (should he not 
have said habitually ?) as ‘a general desire of one’s own happiness. 


Tl. xvii. 446, xxiv. 527. 
8 Last Essays on Church and Religion, pp. 111, 114. 
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But his ‘ constant notion of the pursuit of our interest is, that it is 
the pursuit of our temporal good, as he calls it; the cool considera- 
tion of our own temporal advantage.’ Now, there are various passages, 
in which Butler deals somewhat at large with the subject of self-love. 
One of these is in the fifth chapter of the first part of the Analogy.'” 
Another is in the eleventh of the Fifteen sermons.”” In neither of 
these does he connect self-love in any way with the present world. 
Nowhere does he associate it with our ‘temporal’ good which Mr. 
Arnold seems to put forward as the favourite appellation. The passages 
which name self-love may be reckoned in the Analogy by the score ; 
but in one only of these, or possibly two *' (so far as I know), does the 
phrase appear in any expressed relation to our worldly interest. And 
here Mr. Arnold may betoacertain extent upheld, but only if we content. 
ourselves with a miserably garbled quotation. For Butler names ‘ that 
reasonable self-love, the end of which is our worldly interest.’*? But 
the sentence, taken as a whole, entirely overthrows him. Butler is 
speaking of the way in which ‘habits and passions’ lead us into vice, 
apart from external temptations. And yet, he says, this error is 
doubly forbidden: for ‘ particular passions are no more coincident 
with prudence, or that reasonable self-love, the end of which is 
our worldly interest, than they are with the principle of virtue and 
religion.’ 

Now Butler is not here treating of our nature at large, or of self- 
love as such. He is simply treating of a matter of worldly conduct, 
and of the motives which ought in reason to guide it. One of these 
is drawn from ‘virtue and religion ;’ the other is from interest, or 
‘that reasonable self-love the end of which is our worldly interest.” 
Indicating in one branch of the sentence the loftier motive for doing 
right, he points out, in the other, the lower one. He is not defining 
self-love. He is speaking of self-love not at large, but in relation 
to worldly interest, when it ought undoubtedly to act as an admini- 
culum to virtue and religion. Is it not rather too bad on the part of 
a censor, and one, as he has touchingly noted, ‘ past fifty years of age,” 
first to take this particular and limited reference to self-love where 
it is placed in a particular light, and to exalt it into a definition ; and 
then, in still more reckless disregard of his author’s text, to describe 
this isolated use of the phrase amidst a number of utterly adverse 
instances, as Butler’s ‘ constant notion ’ of self-love ? 

Then, shifting the ground of his assault, Mr. Arnold complains 
that Butler ‘ sophisticated things’ by saying™ that love of our 
neighbour is no more distant from (Butlerian) self-love than hatred 
of our neighbour; a mode of reasoning which, he holds, will never 


* Analogy, Part I. ch. v, s. 24”, % Sermons, xi. ss. 4, 5. 

2 Analogy, Part. I. ch. iv. s. 4. 

2 There is also a passage in the Sermcns whcre self-love is placed in association 
with present interest. 

23 Last Essays on Church and Religion, p. 112. 
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convince or carry a serious student. It is most unfortunate that, in 
many of his charges, Mr. Arnold, probably feeling, as we have all 
felt, the difficulties of reference to particular passages, so often fails 
to cite what he censures. The language of Butler is this—that : 

‘ Benevolence is not in any respect more at variance with self-love 
than any other particular affection whatever; but it is, in every 
respect, at least as friendly to it.’ ** 

And again,” more at large, the Bishop says that there is ‘no 
peculiar inconsistence and contrariety ’ between benevolence and self- 
love. The whole idea of self-love being affection to ourselves, it 
cannot exclude affection to others, otherwise than by not including it. 
Thus we are carefully led up to the broader proposition that love of 
our neighbour is ‘ no more distant from self-love than hatred of our 
neighbour.’ For Butler holds all things which are distinct to be 
‘equally distinct.’ What Mr. Arnold deems sophistication appears 
to be an accurate and studiously careful statement. 

And why should we set up a factitious opposition between benevo- 
lence and self-love ? The duty of doing good to others, and the duty 
of doing good to ourselves, rest on the same authority, and form in 
harmony portions of the work which the Almighty has appointed for 
us to do during our sojourn upon earth. True, there is a perverted and 
overgrown self-love, which is at odds with benevolence ; but it is just 
as much at odds with sound and reasonable self-love. And to shift 
the terms of Butler’s equation by substituting another self-love for 
his, and then making him responsible for the conflict between this 
self-love and benevolence, would not be philosophy, but quackery. 

But again, perhaps from feeling uneasy on the ground he has 
chosen, our critic alters it; and makes it his capital charge that 
Butler gives no account, or a fantastic account, of the genesis of 
conscience, benevolence, compassion, and the rest. ‘Into this vast, 
dimly-lighted, primordial region’** Butler never enters. Now, his 
so-called fantastic account is this : By observation he finds these powers 
set in human nature as essential parts of it, planted there by its 
Author. So he treats them as ultimate facts, and uses them as points of 
departure. And it may be that the student will prefer this eminently 
rational mode of handling to a cruise with Mr. Arnold in his ‘ dimly- 
lighted and primordial regions.’ 

Into those regions Mr. Arnold now proceeds to introduce us, by 
setting up a counter-philosophy.” Its references to Bishop Butler 
are here for the most part inaccurate. His picture is, indeed, so 
different in tone and colour from that of his Author, as in a great 
degree to account for the severity of his judgments. As compared 
with the system and method of Butler, it is indeed a philosophy 
upon stilts. And it provokes the repetition of the old dictum that 
what is true in it is not new, and what is new is not true. He 


24 Preface to the Sermons, s. 32. 23 Sermons, xi. ss. 2, 8, 9. 
6 Last Essays on Church and Religion, p. 113. ” Tbid. pp. 113-21. 
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begins by substituting for Butler’s ‘ self-love’ the desire of happiness, 
or etfort to live. For the planting of conscience and affections in us 
by the Author of Nature, he substitutes a growth of them, and of the 
practical reason, as arising out of the effort tolive. (This is simply put- 
ting a non-Theistic in the place of a Theistic theory.) Such an effort, 
or instinct, becomes the strongest, and in virtue of strength gains the 
right to rule. But learning from experience that men are ‘ solidary,’ 
it also learns, by a process not explained, that private ought to give 
way to public good. Man likewise finds in himself a higher and a 
lower life, and Mr. Arnold unduly charges Butler with saying that 
they are alike the voice of God. Experience gradually established the 
higher life, and conscience is the recognition of that experience. If 
we abstract the unhappily numerous points in which, from want of 
care, he misstates Butler, there does not appear to be any point in 
which the critic makes good his hostile position. The doctrine of con- 
science, enthroned amidst the various impelling powers of our nature, 
and calling them to account with authority, remains unshaken ; and 
Mr. Arnold’s contention that the earnest inquirer will give no heed 
to a rational account of human nature, until he has been supplied 
with a theory as to the genesis of all our faculties, appears as reason- 
able as if it were contended that a traveller, terribly in earnest from 
a sharpened appetite, arriving at his home, and finding an excellent 
dinner prepared for him, would not dream of sitting down to partake 
of it until he had been informed of all the processes which the cook 
had employed to make it ready. 

We have now reached the close of the criticism on the Sermons. 

Butler published the Analogy at forty-four, and was still, as Mr. 
Arnold thinks, too young. To read it is, however, ‘a very valuable 
mental exercise.’** But it is of no value to us, unless we hold the 
positions of the Deists, with whom it dealt ; ‘and we do not.’ Surely 
a strange doctrine. Few readers of the present day hold either the 
opinions of Mr. Burke, as given in his Reflections on the French 
Revolution, or the opinions of the revolutionists. Does it, therefore, 
follow that we have nothing to learn from the book, and need not care 
‘two straws’ about it? Nor should any man (it seems) read the Pro- 
vineial Letters, unless he holds the same opinions which Pascal 
exposed. 

The argument of the Analogy, says Mr. Arnold, is an argument 
to prove, from the reality of the laws of moral government in this 
world. alike reality of moral government in the world to come.” But 
the grave inaccuracy of this statement is shown by the very title- 
page of Butler’s work, which is inscribed The Analogy of Religion, 
Natural and Revealed, to the constitution and course of Nature. 
According to Mr. Arnold, it ought to have been ‘ Moral Government in 
the next world inferred by Analogy from Moral Government in this. 
A great subject without doubt, but not the subject chosen by Butler. 


* Last Essays on Church and Religion, p. 122. ® Tbid. p. 125. 
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For moral government in this world is one of the matters, which 
Butler does not assume, but sets himself to prove. Such want of 
care, as is here shown, in laying the very foundation stones of an 
argument is hardly conceivable; and, after such a specimen, we 
can hardly expect to establish either the perpendicular or the square 
in the structure which the censor is about to raise. It is ‘ the con- 
stitution and course of Nature’ on which Butler builds, and not the 
reality of moral government in this world, which he has got to prove, 
and spends the first part of the Analogy in proving. 

Butler is next found guilty of failure to satisfy the demands, not 
of his own argument, but of Mr. Arnold’s; who naturally observes 
that before moral government in the hereafter can be proved from 
moral government here, it must be shown that there is an hereafter. 
Of this, he proceeds to observe, Butler has supplied no probability 
whatever. Let us see how he supports his contention. 

The differences, says Butler, between different states of life, all 
known to us by experience, are almost as great as can be mentally 
conceived. Therefore an existence hereafter, differing from the 
present, but only within the measure of those known differences, 
would not be beyond the analogy of Nature.*' Since our terrestria) 
existence is so elastic as to allow of difference x, and since we have 
no proof that our existence hereafter would involve a difference from 
the present exceeding x, the supposition of future existence, so condi- 
tioned, is within the analogy of Nature. No, replies Mr. Arnold, 
for you have not proved that there will be such an existence. He 
does not perceive that his arrow passes by the mark, and lands in 
a vacuum. Butler does not here pretend that his argument 
proves a future existence. He has only rebutted an objection to it, 
by showing that it need not transcend the present and known ana- 
logies of Nature. 

Again, Butler has observed * thus : (dreamless) sleep, and swoons, 
prove that our living powers may exist when there is no capacity for 
exercising them. As we know not on what their existence depends, 
it may depend on something quite out of the reach of death. There- 
fore there is no sign of any connection between death and the 
destruction of living agents. 

My last paragraph is an abbreviation from Butler, and gives his 
argument. In lieu of it Mr. Arnold prints, and prints in the form 
of a quotation, a passage which entirely omits the middle portion, 
while he gives the first and last. That is to say, he gives Butler’s 
conclusion, but omits the reason for it, and presents this to his reader 
as if it were a citation from the Analogy: with a want of care even 
more gross than that which has marked some previous errors. The 
presumption raised by Butler’s argument, thus overleapt, of course 


% Last Essays on Church and Religion, yr. 127. 
*' Analogy, Part I. ch. i. s. 3, % Ibid. Part I. ch.i.s. 6. 
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remains untouched. And to say as Mr. Arnold here says that experi- 
ence alone constitutes the reason of the thing is to strike at the very 
heart of all arguments founded on analogy. For it amounts to saying 
that there never can be any argument for the existence of anything, 
except experience of its actually existing. 

He next contends that the presumption of extinction at death 
* goes upon the unbroken experience that living powers then cease.’ ** 
There cannot be a more complete misconception. Our experience is 
not of their ceasing to exist, but of their ceasing to afford us sensible 
and constant evidence of their continued existence. 

Mr. Arnold appears habitually or incurably to overlook the dis- 
tinction between the rebuttal of an objection, and advancing an affir- 
mative argument. Thus when he finds that Butler alleges our 
remaining the same living agents after the loss of limbs, he observes “ 
that our so remaining after the loss of some limbs gives no proof that 
we can dispense with all, and thinks that he has madea reply. But 
the Bishop has never used so futile an argument. On referring to 
his text, we find that he is arguing only to show that our ‘ gross 
organised bodies’ are no part of ourselves because we can lose parts of 
them without losing any part of ourselves. The body has become 
different : while the self remains the same. Here as elsewhere Mr. 
Arnold wastes his sword-stroke upon a ghost. 

Mr. Arnold then proceeds * toadmit the existence of a system under 
which we have experience of reward and punishment. But he says 
we have no experience to show that they are administered by a ‘ quasi- 
human agent’ called the Author of Nature. True; Bishop Butler 
fails to substitute for God ‘a stream of tendency, not ourselves, that 
makes for righteousness.’ This valuable discovery of a substitution 
for Deity was almost made by Aristophanes : *” 

Aivos Baoirever, rbv Al’ é£eAndakos. 

But the critic does not perceive that the Bishop might reply as 
follows. Your admission is all I want. Call the agent an agency, 
or call him what you please. Let us part with he and have recourse 
to it. It may, if you like, be nothing nobler than a treadmill, which 
awakens by a blow those who neglect to keep the proper pace. But 
it rewards and punishes, and this according to righteousness. There- 
fore my argument holds, and men are bound, by the rules which in 
common life are held binding, to govern themselves accordingly. And 
this is not ‘abstraction or speculation,’** but is in the strictest 
sense an argument from experience. ‘Religion must be built 
on ideas, about which there is no puzzle.’*® The idea of a personal 
God we are told is a puzzle. A ‘stream of tendency’ then, is none! 


33 Last Essays on Church and Religion, p. 128. * Ibid. 
% Analogy, Part I. ch. i. s. 12. 
% Last Essays on Church and Religion, pp. (2?) 29, 30, and see sup. p. 18. 
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The long catalogue of detailed objections draws near its close: 
but the end is not quite reached. Dealing with the sad question of 
the apparent waste of human existences, Butler refers to the profuse 
waste exhibited in other orders of nature; which he says does not 
destroy the argument of design as to those seeds and bodies which 
come to their perfection.“° Mr. Arnold’s comment is that the 
difficulties in argument, arising from the existence of waste, are due 
to our assuming that Nature means ‘an Infinite Almighty moral 
being ;’ and his very simple proposal is to get rid of the difficulty by 
getting rid of reference tosuch a being. Yet it is really most difficult 
to imagine that Mr. Arnold could think we disposed of the difficulties 
of the case (such as they are) by holding that nobody but Aivos is 
accountable.*' I call in Atvos asa fair equivalent for Mr. Arnold’s 
favourite ‘ stream of tendency.’ 

I pass over Mr. Arnold’s remarks on Butler’s treatment of miracles, 
as the question is rather too large for succinct treatment ; and I will 
not follow him into the field of Bible history, for I have already over- 
taxed my reader’s patience. But I must say a few words on his 
summing up. 

The most wonderful thing about the Analogy is, he thinks, the 
poverty ofits result, as estimated by Butler himself.*? He then rends 
from their context various brief sayings from different parts of the 
text, some of them hard to identify, in which Butler has stated, with 
perhaps even more than his accustomed modesty and fearless candour, 
his admissions as to the defects of the evidence he presents. These 
phrases our critic represents as truly embodying the upshot of the 
Analogy. He gives us the weights that are in one scale, but he forgets 
to take account of those in the other. It mounts accordingly, and 
leaves him exultingly to conceive that he has proved his case. He has 
overlooked the fact that they are balanced by other statements; and 
that a joint consideration of what is said on the two sides is especially 
necessary in the case of a writer like Butler in order to get at any true 
appreciation of his real judgment. Perhaps the strongest of the pas- 
sages in which he disparages his own performance is the sentence in 
which he says ‘the foregoing treatise is by no means satisfactory ; 
very far indeed from it.’ But he presently explains: ‘Those who 
object against it (the evidence of religion) as not satisfactory, i.e. as not 
being what they wish it, plainly forget the very condition of our 
being ; for satisfaction, in this sense, does not belong to such a crea- 
ture as man. “* He further observes that he has argued upon the 
principles of others, not his own ; and that he has waived all reference 
to arguments which he deems of the highest importance, the two 
principles of liberty, and of moral fitness.‘‘ A fairer summing up of 

© Analogy, Part I. ch. v. s. 35. 
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his jadgment than Mr, Arnold’s seems to be given in the following 
words concerning his treatise. 

‘Those who believe will here find the scheme of Christianity 
eleared of objections, and the evidence of it in a peculiar manner 
strengthened ; those, who do not believe, will at least be shown the 
absurdity of all attempts to prove Christianity false; the plain 
undoubted credibility of it; and I hope a good deal more.’ 

But Mr. Arnold does not conclude without a parting kick. Butler 
has laid it down that, in such a matter we ought ‘to act upon 
evidence much lower than what is commonly called probable.’ He 
may mean, in the language of chances, when the adverse chance is 
say two or three to one. No, says Mr. Arnold; I take fearlessly a 
given road, though a menagerie is travelling it, and a tiger may break 
out of his van and destroy me, In other words, a chance of two or 
three to one, and a chance of two or three thousand to one, the chance 
of an accident in rope dancing and of one in railway travelling, are for 
the purposes of his argument one and the same. The Analogy is ‘ for 
all real intents and purposes now a failure.’ ‘® And we return from it 
to the ‘ boundless certitude and exhilaration of the Bible’ ; a certitude 
and exhilaration which do not restrain Mr. Arnold from cutting out 
of the Scripture, as anthropomorphic and legendary, what nearly all 
its readers believe to be the heart and centre of its vital force. 

Various objections have been taken from various quarters to this 
point and that in the argument of Butler; but Mr. Arnold’s criti- 
cisms, as a whole, remain wholly isolated and unsupported. It is 
impossible to acquit him of the charge of a carelessness implying 
levity, and of an ungovernable bias towards finding fault. The homely 
fare on which Butler feeds us cannot be so gratifying to the palate 
as turtle, venison, and champagne. But it has been found whole- 
some by experience: it leads to no doctors’ bills; and a perusal of 
this ‘ failure’ is admitted to be ‘ a most valuable exercise for the mind.’ 
Mr. Arnold himself will probably suffer more from his own censures 
than the great Christian philosopher whois the object of them. And 
it is well for him that all they can do is to effect some deduction 
from the fame which has been earned by him in other fields, as a 
true man, a searching and sagacious literary critic, and a poet of 
genuine creative genius. 

Upon the whole, I conceive that these four censures,‘’ the only 
censures in detail upon Butler which are known to me, inspire respect 
for their authors, as well as other sentiments directly due to their 
conspicuous talents. I trust that this sentiment of respect has not 

* Analogy, Part II. ch, viii. s: 27. 

* Last Essays on Church and Religion, pp. 140, 141, 

* T have not thought it necessary to defend Butler against the exceptions taken 

by Tholuck, which are little known in this country, and which have been sufficiently 


dealt with by Bishop Fitzgerald in his Life of Butler, prefixed to his edition of 
1749, p. xlvii. 
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disappeared from my own examination of their criticisms. On the 
other hand, speaking for myself, after careful endeavours to weigh 
each and all of the objections which they have taken; I confess to a 
sense of satisfaction upon finding that after a century and a half, the 
latter portion of the time distinguished by an unusual activity of the 
questioning spirit, no more formidable grounds of exception should 
have been discovered. The catapult has beaten on the walls of the 
fortress ; it has stood the shock. The tempest has roared around the 
stately tree; and scarcely a leaf or twig has fallen to the ground. 
My confidence is strengthened not only in the permanence of Butler’s 
fame, but much more in the permanence and abundance of the 
services he has yet to render to his country, to his race, and perhaps 
to Christendom, as a classic of thought in the greatest of all its 
domains, the domain of religious philosophy. 

I pass on to the criticisms on particular points which have been 
passed by some distinguished writers not to be reckoned as objectors to 
the general argument either of the Analogy or the Sermons of Butler. 
But I first offer a preliminary observation. While, on the one hand, no 
writer within my knowledge who has been so largely called to account 
has obtained, from all objectors and questioners alike, so sustained a 
strain of eulogy and admiration, alike on intellectual and on moral 
grounds, none I think has been so unfortunate in the amount and 
gravity of misapprehension with which his contentions have been 
stated when put upon their trial. This circumstance I cannot but 
ascribe to the difficulty incidental to the extraction of particulars 
from so continuous and so wonderfully close a tissue of argument as 
he presents ; and yet more to the want of proper means of discharging 
t re duty of reference and cross-reference (as it has been called) to 
his works.** 


In his Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy,*® Mr. Maurice not 
only assigns to Butler an honoured place in Christian literature, 
but shows that he had studied the philosopher deeply, and had so 
drunk in his fundamental conceptions that it might almost appear that 
he had drawn the very blood of Butler into his own veins. And yet 
Mr. Maurice falls into most serious inaccuracies in the account he 
gives of Butler’s religious opinions. The idea of human nature 
presented in the Sermons on Human Nature is according to him 
the exact opposite of that presented by Mr. Wesley. It raises the 
question, what provision does human nature supply as a remedy for 
the disorder admitted to have invaded it? Still more does the 


** The delegates of the Clarendon Press are about to publish a new edition of 
Butler’s works, prepared by me, in which both the Analogy and the other principal 
compositions are broker up into short sections for greater convenience of reference. 
1 have availed myself of these forthcoming sectional divisions in the notes to the 
present paper. 

** London, 1862, 2 vols. ; republished with a preface, 1873. 
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Analogy create a necessity for an answer to this question. Mr. 
Maurice then imagines a challenge from John Wesley to Butler, on 
the ground that he, Wesley, held a supernatural operation to be 
necessary for the regeneration of man.*® Mr. Maurice evidently 
believes that on this great subject the theologies of Wesley and of 
Butler were at issue. As regards Wesley, the fact, doubtless unknown 
to Maurice, is that he uses the most commendatory epithets concern- 
ing the Analogy, and gives no hint of dissatisfaction on any point. 
But what says Butler himself? No recognised theologian has pre- 
sented more strongly than Butler the corruption and degradation of 
man through sin. In the Introduction, he tells us that this world 
is in a state of ‘apostasy, wickedness, and ruin.’*! And as respects 
the remedy he is not less unequivocal. The doctrine of the new 
birth is that which most absolutely involves a supernatural opera- 
tion. The corruption of our moral character, and the necessity 
of the assistance of the Holy Spirit for the renewal of our nature, are 
implied, says the Analogy, ‘in the express though figurative 
declaration, Except aman be born of the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God.’ It is difficult to understand how so single- 
hearted a student as Mr. Maurice could have overlooked so perspicuous 
a declaration. I am driven to suppose that it must have been owing 
to the extreme difficulties in the way of reference to particular 
passages of this author, which I have already noticed. This alone 
can explain the palpable mistakes of critics, whose good faith is as 
unquestionable as their ability.™ 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, in a criticism on Mansel’s Bampton Lectures,™ 
has occasion to refer to Butler as follows : 

‘One word more on the authority of Butler. . . . In dry intellect 
he was mighty. . . . But he was wanting in feeling, the power of 
sympathy; and his religious philosophy is grievously marked with 
this defect.’ 


5 Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, vol. ii. pp. 466-8 (ed. 1873). 

5! Introduction, p. 16. 5 Analogy, Part II. ch. i. s. 24. 

53 In his Essay on Regeneration (Theological Essays, 1853, p. 236) Maurice 
laments the language used by Butler as seeming to confound probabilities with 
chances, and otherwise to deal in an unsatisfactory manner with the process to be 
followed ir the acceptance of religious truth. Mr. Maurice does not quote words or 
refer us to passages, and in the expression of these regrets it would be well always 
to include, when we are dealing with a great teacher, and especially if we are teachers 
ourselves, the means of verification. It may be admitted that (1) the argument from 
probabilities lends itself to the gibes of the scoffer, and provokes the sensitiveness of 
over-fastidious intellects ; and (2) that Butler has in a single passage confounded pro- 
babilities with chances (Analogy, vol. ii. ch. ii. pp. 11, 12). But, as regards the first, 
it constitutes no sufficient reason for eschewing a line of reasoning, which can never be 
dispensed with when we are challenged to undertake the defence of our own cause. As 
regards the second, Butler stumbled into his error, not by lowering vrobabilities to 
chances, but rather by exalting chances to the rank of probabilities, when, by this 
undue promotion, they were to do duty in the service of the religious argument. His 
error has long ago been pointed out by Bishop Fitzgerald in loc. 

54 Rational Religion, 1861. 
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The tributes of admiration which Goldwin Smith pays to Butler 
in this passage show plainly that the animadversion was extorted from 
him by a sense of duty to truth, such as he conceived it to be. But 
is it just ? 

With regard to dry light, it may be, not conceded, but avowed 
and proclaimed, that the atmosphere of the Analogy is one of dry 
light, and only dry light, throughout. Nor does it seem doubtful that 
Butler acted with intention ; or that he judged wisely in excluding 
from this philosophic treatise anything which would have deviated 
from ‘the line of strict reasoning by an appeal to emotion. Even 
feeling, and the power of sympathy, these glories of our nature, are 
only good in their place; and this was not their place; because, if 
Butler had allowed such elements to be mixed with his argument, 
every word of the matter so intruded would have served to harden 
and to arm the cold indifference, and the hotter prejudices, of his 
adversaries against the appeal.which he made to their reasoning 
faculties, and to their judicial integrity. 

Bat surely, when Mr. Goldwin Smith penned these words, he had 
forgotten the proof in our possession that the philosophy of Butler 
reserves for the affections their proper place. We find his estimate 
of them on every appropriate occasion with which the subjects of his 
Sermons supply him. It is known that he was given to religious retire- 
ment and to reading the biographies of holy persons: a circumstance 
which, perhaps, might suitably have arrested the pen of the critic. 
But we have also the direct evidence afforded by the Sermons on the 
love of God. He notes with care the ascending stages of this love. 
It should pass beyond all servile fear, and should attain to ‘resigna- 
tion,’ a phrase by which Butler means not the merely passive senti- 
ment, but an entire concurrence with the Divine Will. All earthly 
objects, he observes, leave a void in us, which only God Himself can 
adequately supply.” He believes that Heaven will provide a happiness 
coming directly from God Himself, and not merely as now from the 
intermediate objects which He presents toour view. Butler’s religion 
undoubtedly was marked with that reserve which is a marked charac- 
teristic of English piety, which may sometimes be carried into excess, 
but which is so far from implying a deficiency in fervour, that it 
rather indicates a dread lest the emotions of holy devotion should 
come to be mixed with alien elements, and should be chilled by ex- 
posure to the rude climate of the world. He therefore takes refuge, 
at the close of these Sermons, in those expressions of the Psalms which 
are consecrated by the use of so many generations, and raised to 
so high a level that no irreverence cantouch them. I feel persuaded 
that a perusal of the closing portion of the two Sermons would lead 
Mr. Smith to withdraw or modify the judgment he has given. 

The writings of Mark Pattison, which touch at various points 


55 Sermons, xiv. ss. 10, 11. 
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upon those of Butler, bear what may be termed an unbroken testimony 
to their power. His ‘ Essay on Religious Thought in England’ includes 
a series of excellent reflections respecting the Analogy, on which he 
appears to have bestowed much hard study. In his Memoirs” he bears 
witness to ‘the solid structure of logical argument, in which it sur- 
passes any other book that I know in the English language.’ He 
follows up this weighty judgment with a passage for which it by no 
means prepares us. 

‘But it is not a book adapted for an educational instrument, as it 
diverts the mind from the great outlines of scientific and philosophical 
thought, and fastens it upon petty considerations, being in this respect 
the converse of Bacon’s Novum Organon.’ 

In a later portion of the same work he records with evident satis- 
faction that, as one of a board of liberal examiners, he shared (from 
his great ability it may be that he largely shared, or even led the way) 
in striking Butler off the list of books which might be taken up in 
the Oxford schools.** Mr. Pattison’s condemnatory proceeding would 
have carried great weight, had he not, with so singular a frankness, 
informed us of the reason by which it was governed. He has just 
before given us one reason which went to show that the Analogy was 
admirably suited for an educational instrument, for it was the most 
solid structure of logical argument known to him in the English 
language. It is indeed unlucky, to say the least, for scientific and 
philosophical thought if its outlines aresuch as carinot include ‘the most 
solid structure of logical argument’ in the English language known to 
this learned, able, and accomplished man. But then this great per- 
formance fastened the mind upon petty considerations, The issue is 
plainly stated, and it remains only to ascertain what are the petty 
considerations in question. They are those which form the subject 
of the Analogy. Now the subject of the Analogy may be succinctly 
described. It is the dealings of God with man in the kingdoms of 
Nature, Providence, and Grace, which it handles in a structure of 
logical argument more solid than is to be readily found in any 
English work of ‘ scientific and philosophical thought.’ Of these three 
kingdoms, Bacon’s Novwm Organon introduces us only to that 
commonly regarded as the lowest; but if we are to interpret 
Mr. Pattison strictly, the one alone capable of supplying us with 
philosophical and scientific thought. We seem here to be in the face 
of a strange dilemma. A treatise consummate in logical structure is 
proscribed as an instrument of education, by reason of the unworthi- 
ness of its subject. For those who think it worthy, Mr. Pattison has 
supplied a perfect demonstration that the Analogy is admirably fitted 
to be an instrument of the most masculine training. If, on the other 
hand, Mr. Pattison’s dictum be sound, Butler’s Analogy may justly 

5¢ Pattison’s Essays, edited by Nettleship, vol. ii. p. 74 sqq. 
57 Pattison’s Memoirs, p. 134. 5 Tbid. p. 324. 
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disappear from among the instrumentsof education. But the thorough 
and impartial application of his principle will require that much else 
should disappear along with it: perhaps not least, that the Scriptures 
themselves should abdicate their position as the final rule and the 
staple food of Christendom, and should remain among us to be only an 
object of exhibition as the greatest, and the strangest too, among the 
archeological curiosities of the world. 


Before parting company with the critics of Butler, it remains to 
take notice of his alleged failure to treat subjects of religion in a 
manner duly evangelical. And here I offer a preliminary observation 
on the associations belonging to his extraction. Persons familiar 
with the methods of the more modern Nonconformity might feel 
inclined, from his having been bred as a Dissenter, to be specially 
exacting with him on this account, But, from piecing together the 
threads of circumstance, I think it most probable that his connection 
was with that portion of the contemporary Dissenters who, during 
the period of his boyhood and youth, were rapidly moving away from 
the older standard of Puritanism, and towards the system afterwards 
known as Unitarian. There are perhaps some grounds for surmising 
that the Tewkesbury Academy, where he was trained, was passing 
towards the more latitudinarian side of Nonconformity. His relations 
with Clarke, whopasses for an Arian, look in the same direction. The 
writers whom he quotes do not include any among either the Non- 
jurors, or those champions of Anglican divinity who had given it form 
and body during the seventeenth century. If Waterland be thought an 
exception, it must be borne in mind that Waterland’s commendations 
of preachers included the sermons of Hoadly. In dealing with 
external religion, and with the historical institution of the Church, 
Butler makes good positions markedly conducive to the constructive 
process which had been advancing from the time of Hooker to that 
of Beveridge ; but these positions carry no mark of Anglican tradition, 
and seem to have been taken up as the result of his own independent 
thought. 

The charge itself, if it were well founded, would be a serious one. 
But I confess that it appears to me to be wholly wanting in founda- 
tion. It may even have been a duty laid upon Butler by the origin 
and purpose of the Analogy to avoid, as a general rule, the warmer 
religious phraseology. For, firstly, it is a scientific treatise on the 
basis of belief in the Divine Government of the world ; and, in such 
a treatise, the doctrines of grace find but a narrow place. But, further, 
he was in part arguing against Deists, and in part dealing with a 
state of society divided in the main between indifference and unbelief. 
He has himself acquainted us that, doubtless with a view to the 
furtherance of his cause, he argued ‘ upon the principles of others, 
not his own’;*° and, if he argued upon their principles, it was a 


® Analogy, Part II. ch. viii. s. 32. 
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matter of course that he should not stand in marked contrast with 
the strain of their language. Half a century later, the excellent work 
of Mr. Wilberforce adopted a different tone; but Mr. Wilberforce’s 
work was a treatise d’occasion, and he sought not so much to 
lay the foundations of belief, as to stir men up to the practice of 
what they already professed. It is true there is an absence of what 
may be termed evangelical flavour, or unction, from Butler’s general 
strain. But his plan was surely the plan best calculated to secure 
for him that which was the farthest limit of his modest wishes, an 
impartial hearing, accorded by educated men. All colouring given, 
beyond what necessity demanded, to the. handling of his topics would 
have seemed to them a surreptitious method of drawing attention 
away from the merits of the case, and, as I have already urged, 
would have supplied a plea at least plausible for shutting a book 
which did not give them fair play, 

But it undoubtedly lay within the necessity of the case that 
Butler should convey to his readers, in outline, a true idea of that 
Gospel which he was commending to them under the name of 
Revealed Religion. He was bound in his sphere ‘to convince the 
world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment,’ ® by presenting to 
it a true picture of human nature, of its actual fall, and of the means 
divinely provided for its recovery. He depicted human nature as a 
thing beautiful and noble, as the work of God, not of the devil: and 
those who may be startled at his attitude might do well to note what 
St. Augustine says on the same subject iu his writings against the 
Manicheans. Has he, then, been stinted in his acknowledgment of 
the havock wrought in that nature by the introduction of sin into 
the world? On the contrary, he is alike distinct and copious, not 
in merely acknowledging, but in enforcing, this melancholy truth. 
Before we have read many pages of his Introduction, we learn that 
this world is in a state of ‘ apostasy, wickedness, andruin.’* If train- 
ing be generally required for the imperfect, how much more for those 
who have ‘ corrupted their natures,’ for ‘ depraved creatures ’ who want 
to be renewed.” The present state was intended to be a discipline of 
virtue ; but the ‘ generality of men’ ‘seem to make a discipline of 
vice.’®* Mankind are ‘corrupted and depraved,’ and thus unfit for 
the state which Christ has prepared for His disciples. We are ina 
condition of ‘ vice, and misery, and darkness.’® That the world is in 
a condition of ruin ‘ seems the very ground of the Christian dispen- 
sation.’ ® 

In a very full and striking passage he sums up the case ;” and 
here he does not stop short of avowing that ‘the generality grow 
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“ Analogy, Introd. p. 16; also Part II. ch. i. s. 16; ch. iii. s. 23. 
® JTbid. Part I. ch. v. s. 30. * Jbid. Part I. ch. v. s. 34. 
6 Tbid. Part II. ch. i. s. 24. ® Tbid. Part II. ch. v. s. 5. 
66 Tbid. Part II. ch. v. s. 23. ® bid. Part II. ch. v. s. 12. 
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more profligate and corrupt with age.’ In truth, if there be any one 
topic on which repetition may plausibly be made a charge against 
Butler, it is the sad and solemn topic of the misery, debasement, and 
corruption which virulent and inveterate sin has brought about in 
the world. The numerous passages afford abundant proof of his 
anxiety not only to promulgate, but to stamp this unhappy truth 
on the minds of his readers. 

The recovery of this race, to all appearance hopelessly lost, is by 
a Priest-Victim, foreshadowed in ancient predictions, who is also 
our Prophet or Teacher, and our King, and who has made on our 
behalf an atonement or expiation, the mode whereof is not revealed to 
us, but as to which we know that it has an efficacy beyond that of 
instruction, example, or government. By this Atonement we are 
enabled to escape wrath and obtain life.“ And He has founded a 
church or kingdom, as the home within which this process is to be 
carried on. But inasmuch as we are enfeebled and incapacitated by 
sin, there is also a provision for rectifying the perverted will, and 
making good the energies so sadly exhausted as concerns the pursuit 
of good. This is the assistance of God’s Spirit to effect the need- 
ful renovation, which is implied in the declaration, figurative but ex- 
press, ‘Zacept a man be born of the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God. ® 

The exception taken to Butler, which I have thus endeavoured 
to obviate, has been taken by men both sincere and eminent, and in 


terms of regretful sympathy and admiration such as show a reluctance 
to find faults in one whom they admit to have been a great benefactor 
to the Christian world. Still I am fain to hope it will be admitted, 
not only that his belief is sound and strong, but that there is much 
to be said in defence of the cast of his phraseology when it is 
considered as a whole.’ 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


%® Analogy, Part II. ch. v. ss. 13-21. ® Thbid. Part II. ch. i. s. 24, 

7 [It-has only been since this paper was written that I have become acquainted 
witk Professor Eaton’s two lectures on Bishop Butler and his Critics (Oxford and 
London, Parkers, 1877). They would not, however, have induced me to forego my 
design. For while they contain many just defensive criticisms they are occupied in 
a great degree with the vindication of Butler at large, whereas my purpose has been 
to deal only with the objections, and to deal with them seriatim. I mean with such 
objections as touch the special argument of Bishop Butler, not with such as animad- 
ve-t merely on his general belief in an Author of Nature and in free-will.] 
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CANON MAC COLL ON ISLAM 


A CORRESPONDENCE 


The Residence, Ripon: 
Nov. 7, 1895. 

Deak Mr. Know es, 

In Mr. Justice Ameer’s article in this month’s Nineteenth Century 
I find myself accused of ‘characteristic intemperateness of language,’ ‘ reckless 
partisanship and personalities which need no adjective’; of being ‘an enemy 
actuated by religious rancour, whose sole desire is to vilify a religion against which 
he has conceived a violent prejudice’; of indulging in ‘rancorous and partisan 
statements’ and ‘ personal vituperation’; of belonging to a band of ‘ raving fana- 
tics’; of being ‘secretary of various associations, promoter of public meetings, 
writer of endless letters and paragraphs in the newspapers, of “resolutionist”’ 
pamphlets [whatever that may mean] and anonymous articles.’ 

As your friend and ally has not even attempted to substantiate any one of his 
accusations, I hold myself entitled to call upon you, as the responsible editor of 
the Nineteenth Century, to justify them by quotations and references, or to with- 
draw them. 

I remain 
Yours truly, 
Matcorm MacCoti 


P.S.—You will observe that my letter is not marked private, 


Queen Anne’s Lodge, 
St. James’s Park, 8.W. : 
Nov. 11, 1895. 

Dear Canon MacCo1t, 

I am afraid that 1 cannot respond to your ‘call upon me’ of the 
7th inst. in the way you wish. 

It is out of my power, as well as out of my province as editor, to furnish ‘ quo- 
tations and references ’ in justification of the many and very various opinions and 
statements put forward by the contributors to the Nineteenth Century in their own 
names. 

I must refer you to Mr. Justice Ameer Ali himself—to whom you do not appear 
to have yet written, and who will doubtless send a fitting reply to any letter you 
may address to him at 9 Harrington Street, Calcutta. 

Meanwhile the pages of the Nineteenth Century are, of course, open to you, in 
accordance with my principle of full and free discussion by both sides of all great 
questions, should you care to avail yourself of them in reply to Mr. Ameer Ali. 
But I must, please, make one condition—that you refrain from such extreme lan- 
guage in attacking the faith and religious feelings of so many millions of our Indian 
tellow-subjects as you have sometimes permitted yourself to use. 
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I will give you a few illustrations of what I mean (and would ask you to avoid) 
from the first book of yours which happens to come to my hand. 

In your volume on the ‘ Eastern Question’ you have written as follows—and I 
am not aware that you have ever withdrawn the book :— 

‘Mahomet is the Pattern Man of the Musulman world, and occupies practically 
much the same place in the thoughts of the Moslem which the Pattern Man of 
Christendom does in the heart of the Christian.’ 

Yet you go on to call this unique object of the devotion of millions of men ‘a 
cruel and licentious Bedouin of the seventh century’—‘a man who never 
hesitated to break all laws, human and divine, which barred his way to the 
gratification of his passions’—a man ‘of petty spite and savage cruelty,’ whose 
‘other most prominent trait of character was unbridled lust ’—‘ one of the most 
detestable characters in history. ‘The sword, the dagger, poison and unscrupulous 
fraud, backed by a commanding will, a persuasive tongue, and rare political 
capacity—these were the instruments by which he mounted to power.’ You add 
that his followers are and must be stamped with similar infamy, for you say : ‘ It is 
impossible that the character of his followers should escape the contagion of his 
example. The votaries of all religions have their characters shaped and moulded 
by the object of their homage.’ And you proceed to speak of Islim as an ‘ anti- 
human religion,’ and of the ‘inevitable and unspeakable immorality which is 
invariably engendered by Islim.’ ‘ Fanaticism and impurity are invariable 
characteristics of Mahomedanism when not under the control of a superior power 
. » » Colleges for Musulman students are found to be dens of profligacy.’ ‘In 
short, wherever Islim has reigned supreme it has always exhibited, with insig- 
nificant exceptions and variations, the same features which it wears in Turkey : 
brutal lust, love of cruelty for cruelty’s sake, insolent intolerance and cynical con- 
tempt for the elementary rights of humanity.’ 

Now, even were such accusations as these unquestioned truth, instead of being 
strenuously denied and repudiated by men whose knowledge of Islim is as tho- 
rough as your own knowledge of (dogmatic) Christianity, it would be unwise and 
uncharitable to state them in such language. Such intemperateness can only breed 
corresponding intemperateness in your opponents, and seems to me to be in every 
way deplorable, as I have often told you to your face. 

Yours very truly, 
James KNOWLES, 


To the Rey. Canon MacColl. 


P.S.—You will observe that my letter is not marked private. 


Queen Anne's Lodge, 
St. James’s Park, 8.W. : 
Nov. 18, 1895. 
Dear Canon MacCotrt, 

Will you kindly let me know at once whether you propose to 
write anything in reply to Mr. Justice Ameer Ali for the next number of the Nine- 
teenth Century? Ihave heard ncthing from you since I wrote to you onthe 11th, 
and time is now getting short. 

If you say ‘ yes’ I will reserve the necessary space for you, but if ‘no’ I may 
probably publish our correspondence on the subject, to prevent misapprehension. 
Yours very truly, 
James KNowLeEs, 


To the Rey. Canon MacColl. 
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CANON MAC COLL ON ISLAM 


Members’ Mansions, 
Victoria-street, 8.W. : 
Nov. 18, 1895. 
Dear Mr. Know es, 
Absence from home has prevented me from receiving your letter in 
time to send an earlier reply. 

You tell me that ‘it is out of your province as editor’ to justify, by quotation 
and reference, injurious accusations made against me by a contributor to the 
Nineteenth Century; and you add that ‘the pages of the Nineteenth Century are 
of course open to me in accordance with your principle of full and fair discussion 
by both sides,’ but subject to conditions prescribed by yourself. 

On this I have twoobservations to make. The first is to remind you that when 
Mr. Ameer Ali’s first attack on me appeared in the Nineteenth Century of last 
September I wrote to ask you if you were willing to receive a reply from me, 
thereby revealing in confidence the authorship of the Quarterly Review article on 
‘Islam.’ You replied that ‘ you did not want any reply to Mr. Ameer Ali’; and I 
published my answer accordingly in the Fortnightly Review. This seems to me 
an odd illustration of your ‘ principle of full and fair discussion by both sides.’ 

My second observation is that, as youclaim a right of censorship over the articles 
which appear in the Nineteenth Century, you thereby make yourself responsible, 
for them. In his first article Mr. Ameer Ali discharged a shower of abusive lan- 
guage at my head without any attempt to justify it by quotation from the article 
which had excited his anger. Instead of repairing this omission in his second 
article, he runs away from the controversy-on the plea of my ‘ personal vituperation ” 
of him, without quoting one word from my article to justify his accusation. 

These facts speak for themselves. Yourself and Mr. Ameer Ali fail to quote 
any language of mine to justify your accusations, because no such language exists 
in either of the incriminated articles. The discovery of my name, therefore, as 
the writer of the article on ‘Islim’in the Quarterly Review was not made, as 
Mr. Ameer Ali asserts, through the ‘characteristic intemperateness of language, 
reckless partisanship, and personalities which need no adjective,’ in the Furtnightly 
Review article, The authorship of the article was revealed by myself in confidence 
to the editor of the Nineteenth Century. Comment is unnecessary. Judges of 
controversial courtesy, not inferior in good manners to Mr. Ameer Ali, or even 
yourself, have praised the moderation of my language in the Fortnightly Review, 
in spite of the insulting epithets of my assailant. Mr. Gladstone, for example, has 
characterised the article as ‘gentlemanlike and christianlike,’ as well as ‘ effective, 
strong, smashing.’ 

I am much obliged by your permission to let me defend myself in the Nineteenth 
Century after you found that exclusion from the Nineteenth Century did not mean 
exclusion from all access to the public mind. I have already defended myself, in 
an article on another though cognate subject, in the next number of the Fortnightly 
Review. But I could not, in any case, accept an offer so discourteous in form, 
and subject, moreover, to the condition of having my style revised even by you. 
As Mr. Ameer Ali’s articles have passed your rigorous censorship, I presume you 
would like me to model my style on his controversial method. I must respectfully 
decline. 

By all means publish wherever you please—of course with the context—the 
long string of extracts which you have taken the trouble to copy out of a book on 
the Eastern Question which I[ published eighteen years ago, and which has been 
out of print for seventeen years. It would have been more to the purpose if you 
had been able to se-.2 me a single extract from my Fortnightly Review article to 
justify Mr. Ameer .: ;’s personal abuse of me on account of that article. As 
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neither my accuser nor you, his literary sponsor, will substantiate your accusations 
or withdraw them, you force me to the alternative of leaving the public to judge 
between us. 
Yours very truly, 
Matcorm MacCoxt. 


P.S.—You may have noticed a letter of mine in to-day’s Times dated ‘ Ripon, 


Nov. 15.’ Although I gave my Ripon address, that letter was written and posted 
elsewhere. 


Members’ Mansions, 
Victoria-street, S.W.: 


Nov. 20, 1895. 
Dear Mr. KyNow es, 


Your letter of the 18th has come back to me from Ripon. 1 am 
sorry you should have been kept waiting. But, to be quite frank, I did not take 
. seriously your offer to let me reply in the Nineteenth Century to Mr. Justice Ameer 
Ali’s attack on me, seeing that you peremptorily refused to let me reply to his first 
attack, and that your present offer is made in a form which amounts to an 
affront. You imposed no conditions on my assailant, whose unprovoked attacks on 
myself have been as violent as they are unfounded, and some of whose attacks on 
Christianity are scurrilous in the extreme. 

I have told you that you are at liberty to publish where you please any extracts 
from any published work of mine; but I refuse to be a party to your attempt to 
divert attention from the point by resorting to an irrelevant issue, The point is 
that Mr. Ameer Ali has accused me of sundry gross offences committed, as he 
alleges, in an article in the Quarterly Review of last July, and in another article 
in the Fortnightly Review of last month—offences so heinous that, to avoid all 
risk of any further ‘ personal vituperation,’ he retires from the controversy. As he 
has failed, though challenged by me, to justify his accusation by a single quotation, 
I wrote to you, his literary sponsor, to beg you to make good Mr. Ameer Ali’s 
charges. In reply, you offer me a string of extracts from a book which I published 
years before I heard of Mr, Ameer Ali’s existence, and which has been out of print 
for seventeen years! This is a tacit admission that Mr. Ameer Ali’s charges are 
false. That point being settled, I have no sort of objection to your publishing any 
extracts from my book, provided—as I said in my previous letter—that they 
fulfil the condition of being equitably selected. On comparing, however, those 
which you have sent me with the general tenor of my volume and with their 
contexts, I find that your quotations are either divorced from their contexts, or 
convey a misleading representation of what I really have said. I will give you an 
example of each. 

I have nowhere laid it down as a general principle that the followers of 
Mchamed ‘are and must be stamped with similar infamy’ to that which I attribute 
to their Prophet ; nor have I used any words which are susceptible of that meaning. 
On the contrary, I have said explicitly that, for example, to ‘launch such an 
accusation against the Musulmans of Spain and Sicily would certainly be doing 
them a gross injustice.’ I have made similar exceptions in favour of the Musul- 
mans of Russia and India. My indictment throughout is against Islam as a 
political system administered by a ruling caste over a subject population. 

Then you tell me that ‘I proceed to speak of Islim as an “anti-human 
religion.”’ I ‘proceed’ to do nothing of the kind. The expression which you 
quote occurs eleven pages before the passage with which you connect it, and] it 
occurs in quite a different context, which alters the entire sense of the passage. 
Here it is:—‘I do not affirm that under no condition whatever could a Musulman 
Power discharge the functions of a civilised Government, There is one, and but 
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one, condition under which that is possible. Given a population which is wholly 
Musulman, it is possible for its Government under the Sacred Law of Islim to 
enjoy security in respect to life, honour, religion, and property. In such a case 
Islim is doubtless a great improvement upon pagan religions; though even then 
it binds the State that owns it in fetters which bar all progress beyond a certain 
point. But it has this bad distinction among all the religions of the world, that 
it is the only one which is essentially and professedly anti-human. Islam is the only 
religion which declares a war of extermination against the whole non-Musulman 
world—a ‘war which is implacable and endless except in the case of those privileged 
religions whose members are allowed to ransom their lives on certain oppressive 
and degrading conditions.’ 

I adhere to every word of that statement. The doctrine is anti-human, and 
is laid down explicitly in the two great codes of Musulman law—the Multeka 
of Turkey and ‘the great Indian text-book, the Heddéyah,’ as Sir W. Hunter 
accurately calls it, Mr. Ameer Ali notwithstanding. (See Indian Musulmans, 
p. 115.) The Koran teaches the same doctrine. 

And do you think it fair to pick out the strongest passages which you can find 
in my book against Islim, and pass by the mass of official and other evidence 
which I have produced in that volume to show the intolerable insults which 
always have been, and are now daily, offered to the Christian subjects of Musul- 
man Governments, not only by the populace, but in so-called courts of justice 
and in official documents, where they are habitually called ‘ pigs’ and ‘ dogs.’ 
Sir A. Kemball has not the reputation of a fanatic or bigot, yet he declares, in an 
official despatch to the Foreign Office, that ‘Christians are of course exposed to 
the contempt and aversion which are inculcated by the Korin,’ The following is 
a literal copy of the official form of burial certificate granted to the Christians 
of Turkey :— 

‘ We certify to the priest of the Church of Mary that the impure, putrid, 
stinking carcase of .... , dammed [i.e. deceased] this day, may be concealed 
under ground.’ 

Unable to find a sentence in the two articles on which Mr. Ameer Ali ex- 
clusively relies, you betake yourself to a library to hunt up isolated extracts in 
a volume which I wrote eighteen years ago. As if that had anything to do with 
the matter in hand! Why did you not exercise some editorial impartiality by 
calling Mr, Ameer Ali’s attention to his violent attacks on Christianity? Let 
me refer you, by way of example, to one passage which you will find on 
pp. 585-7 of his Spirit of Isliém. His scorn for the religion of his Queen, 
as professed by every denomination of Christians—for he is careful to include 
them all—is indicated by the offensive assertion that ‘while Christian Europe 
was exorcising demons and worshipping rags and bones, learning flourished under 
the Muslim sovereigns, and was held in honour and veneration as never before.’ 

My opinion of Mohamed’s character is shared by distinguished writers who 
have striven to be even more than fair to him. Saint-Hilaire says, in his 
Mahomet et le Cordn, that the Prophet ‘abandoned himself to the unrestrained 
indulgence of his passions.’ Sprenger calls Mohamed ‘a licentious theocrat.’ 
Sir W. Muir says: ‘The sword of Mohamed and the Koriin are the most stubkorn 
enemies of civilisation, liberty, and truth which the world has yet known.’ 

These and many more unimpeachable authorities are quoted, with chapter and 
verse, in the volume which you have laid under tribute to support Mr. Ameer 
Ali’s unfounded accusations. Might not a little of your zeal on behalf of Islim 
be spared for the religion of this realm ? 

I must ask you to be so good as to add this letter to our correspondence, since 
you insist on dragging into it matters which are irrelevant to the issue, If you 
publish the whole correspondence in the Nineteenth Century, I shall not think it 
necessary to publish it elsewhere, Otherwise I reserve my liberty to do so. I 
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must ask you, therefore, to be so good as to let me know your decision. In the 
event of your publishing our letters in the Nineteenth Century ‘to prevent mis- 
apprehension,’ as you say, will you kindly send me a proof of mine before publi- 
cation? I shall be here till Friday, when I go to Ripon. 
Yours very truly, 
Matcorm MacCott. 


Queen Anne's Lodge, * 
St. James’s Park, 8.W. : 


Nov. 24, 1895. 
Dear Canon MacCott, 


Your letter of the 18th contains various inaccuracies, the effect of 
which is to misrepresent my recent action as editor with regard to yourself. 

In stipulating that if you wrote for the Nineteenth Century about Islim you 
must refrain from such extreme language against the faith of our loyal fellow- 
subjects in India as I quoted from your former writings, I hold that I was quite 
within my editorial rights, and did not curtail that ‘fair field and no favour’ for 
all honourable disputants which I founded my Review to uphold. 

Into the merits and details of the particular dispute between Mr. Justice Ameer 
‘Ali and yourself it was, as I have already said, not within my province as editor 
to enter. I have referred you to Mr. Ameer Ali personally and given you his 
address, and I have offered you space for a reply to him—subject to what I hold 
a reasonable condition as to manner and style. 

But it is within my province to correct some, at least, of your inaccuracies as 
regards my editorial conduct. 

1. Mr. Ameer Ali’s first article in the Nineteenth Century was not an ‘attack 
upon you,’ but an answer to an anonymous attack upon Aim in the Quarterly 
Review. 

2. You did not ‘ write to ask me if I was willing to receive a reply from you,’ 
but you wrote as follows on the 4th of September : ‘ Do you want a reply to Justice 
Ameer Ali? There is hardly anything to reply to in his article,’ &c. I answered 
on the 5th of September: ‘I do not want any reply to Ameer Ali, inasmuch as his 
article was an avowed reply to an attack upon his faiih by the Quarterly Reviewer.’ 
On the 8th of September you said: ‘ I send you a line in reply merely to say that I 
wrote to you merely out of courtesy, as I had already been asked by two editors to 
write a reply to Ameer Ali, and not hearing from you sooner I agreed to write for 
one of them.’—I could surely not have answered your letter much sooner than the: 
day after I received it ! 

8. You must allow me to assure you most emphatically that it was not from 
myself Mr. Ameer Ali learned the fact of your authorship of the Quarterly article. 
On the contrary, and as a matter of course under the circumstances, I refrained 
absolutely from telling him what I knew about it. He may have gathered it 
from some newspaper paragraph—for I think I myself saw some such—but any- 
way it was not until he had otherwise ascertained it and mentioned it to me that 
I ever spoke your name to him in connection with the article. I regret that you 
can possibly have thought otherwise. 

4. I do not ‘claim a right of censorship over the articles which appear in the 
Nineteenth Century.’ It would be foolish and absurd to attempt a thing so im- 
possible with signed articles. Over the titles alone I reserve to myself full discre- 
tion, and this is indispensable, for only the editor can thus prevent the clashings 
and repetitions which might otherwise occur and make the table of contents ridicu- 
lous. Precisely because I do not exercise any censorship I thought it best, in your 
own case, to guard beforehand against any trouble which experience of your con- 
troversial style warned me to expect. 
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You consider it a grievance that I quoted from your book on the ‘ Eastern 
Question,’ written eighteen years ago, rather than enter into the discussion about 
your most recent articles, which I had already told you I must leave to you and 
Mr. Ameer Ali, providing you both, as contributors, with an opportunity for the 
debate. 

Had you not repeated, much later, similar extreme language to that which I 
extracted from the book, your objection might have been valid. But, in the first 
place, the book was never disavowed or withdrawn, and therefore proves of what 
old standing is your habit of extreme language in religious controversy which (as 
you yourself have admitted) has gained for you with some people a character for 
‘ fanatical hatred against Musulmans and Turks.’ And in the next place I find 
you, more than ten years after the date of your book, writing as follows in the 
Times and the Contemporary Review. 

On the 7th of November, 1887, you say in the Times: ‘The conclusion of the 
whole matter is that Islim has been an unmitigated curse to the lands and peoples 
where it has ruled. . . . What kind of teaching is given in the schools which Islim 
has established in India and Africa? It is no exaggeration to say that it is for 
the most part a mixture of fanaticism, intolerance, and vice.’ 

And again, on the 29th of December, 1887, you write in the same paper: ‘On 
the portals of Islim might be written with truth’—the inscription written over 
Dante’s Hell! which you then reproduce. 

In an article in the Contemporary Review in 1888 (p. 987) you write: ‘ Need 
we wonder that the Musulman is what he is—brutal, sensual, savage, deceitful at 
the core of his nature, though possibly with an outward varnish of Parisian 
polish ?’ 

And in the same article: ‘The laws of morality which bind others have no 
existence for Mahomed. His will is the measure of right and wrong, so that acts 
the most wicked in themselves are made holy when he is the doer of them. Secret 
assassination, incest, unbridled lust are in him exhibitions of supernatural guidance 
and sanctity. . . . The God of the Koran is thus a deified Oriental despot whose 
relentless will, regardless of morality, is the only law, and who has his favourites— 
Mahomed being unapproachably the chief—whom he humours in all the wanton- 
ness of their lusts,’ 

Now I contend that language like this, even if undenied truth—which, of 
course, it is not—transcends all proper limits of religious controversy. If it ex- 
asperates devout and educated Moslems to undue warmth of reply, I cannot be 
surprised, and must make the same allowance for them that I should for you were 
your Faith and its Founder vilified in such terms. I shall certainly take care that 
the Nineteenth Century, which is much read in India, be not used as the vehicle 
for diffusing such language (except to hold it up to entire reprobation) amongst 
our Indian Mahomedans. 

Your long letter of the 20th calls for little remark i me as editor. What 
you describe as my ‘ peremptory refusal to let you reply to Mr. Ameer Ali's first 
article’ has been already set out above; and I offered you space for a reply to his 
second article because you had then been attacked by name in my Review instead 
of being an anonymous assailant elsewhere. I cannot help it if you consider it an 
‘affront’ to be asked to refrain, in my pages, from such language as I have now 
quoted quite sufficiently from your writings, and I retain my opinion that it ought 
to be avoided. 

With regard to my quotation of your phrase, ‘ Isldm an anti-human religion,’ 
I may tell you that these were the first words upon which my eye fell when I 
opened your book on the ‘ Eastern Question.’ They had been separated from the 
text by yourself and put in large capitals as the heading of a page. That you 
used them also in another place does not alter this fact. 

The rest of your letter chiefly recapitulates once more some of the many stories 
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and statements which you have so very often-previously repeated in your many 
attacks upon Islim, and in the endless discussion of which I cannot join. 
re Yours very truly, 
James KNOWLES. 


P.S.—1 fully intend to publish this correspondence in: the Nineteenth Century, 
and should have done so in my forthcoming number ; but as you are going on with 
the subject in the next Fortnightly, I will wait until my January number in case 
of any further ‘ inaccuracies.’ 


To the Rev. Canon MacColl. 


Queen Anne’s Lodge, 
. St. James’s Park, 8.W.: 
Nov. 26, 1895. 
Dear Canon MacCott, 
I have decided, after all, that it will be best to publish our letters 
in my forthcoming (December) number. 
I had, for the moment, forgotten that this number will complete the volume 
which contains the articles whereon the correspondence arose. 
There will be no need to send you proofs, for tie letters are printed just as 
they are written, with, of course, no alteration. 
Yours very truly, 
James KNOWLES. 
To the Rey. Canon MacColl. 


The Editor of Taz Nixerzents Century cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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